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PREFATORY 

The main sctioa of this story lies in Bondyshire. 
That there may be no real pseudoaymity in connec- 
tion with a highly respectable county, I may remark 
that what we call " Fnit " is grown there, " Bangs " 
are made there, and the Bandy men whistle out of 
tune and walk with their hands in their pockets. 
** Frut " is the soft, not the stone, variety : gooses, 
straws (" Early E^mma's "), rasps and eamts. Bandy- 
shire " bangs " are those cheeses pecidiar to the 
county ; they are made by frugal souls (d separated 
milk, and are, in consequence, so hard that we of 
Bandy say, '* Dogs'll bark at 'em, pigs'll grunt at 'em, 
but they can't bite 'em." 

To keep aloof from the herd and his vulgarities were 
to be as narrow as thiead-paper ; and you might as 
well ask your botanist to describe nothing under a 
Cattleya. 

The great physician does not souple to loc^ at your 
tongue, and to ask (with reason) many a bold and 
pointed query. No more should the novelist limit 
himself to certain phases ; he must go far, ask much, 
know much. . . . But this is a poor ptwallel. For 
thou^ I might have my finger on the pulse of the 
world, that will not content me ; I must be chucking 
and chucked under the chin. To be frank, I am the 
wmid's lover and mistress in one. 
tU 
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T>RUM'S HOUSE 



la QENBBAU.Y INlBOhVCTORT 

"... Jeter le plus grand jour sur 1& lutture de Itiomnie.*' 

Le BltinRE : Vot/ag* Aut^m- da Ma Chambr*. 

Drum's House stood upon a scarp at the top of the 
village. From its exalted position, the pleasantly 
nestling village, with its homely groups of cottages 
and the sunny slopes of vegetation that ran up on the 
other side, could be seen. But as though it disdained 
to stare upon such idle toys, Drum's House turned a 
windovless back to the viil&ge, and contented itself 
with the bare and stony outlook that the brow of the 
hill on which it was built afforded. There the vista 
was of the drearest ; including, as it did, nothing of 
human occupancy but a few huts (or the woodmen, 
lonely enough to the sight. The air that floated up 
from the valley, warm and lightly scented from its 
travel over clover fields and the haunts of nesting 
larks, passed the blind walls of Drum's House without 
entering in. When the angry winds from over the 
sea came rushing with a great deal of bluster to nip 
everything to death, they flew with all their force into 
the only windows of Drum's House, and passed harm- 
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2 Drum's ffouse 

lessly over the village that lay beneath. The traTeller 
could see it from afar ; and no one had ever been 
known to approach the village but he must needs ask 
what that strange place was, that stood without win- 
dows on the barren hill. At night, when it might be 
supposed that, owing to its windowless condition, the 
house would disappear, it betrayed its presence as the 
grim tenant of the hillside by the reflection of its many 
lights on the face of the scarp. These glowed with a 
luridness that hung uncannily upon the raw earth, 
and threw up the silhouette of the barrack-like build- 
ing clearly. 

The place had been built in the days of monks, who 
had apparently been so little sure of themselves that 
they had to block the walls to the exclusion of aU 
sight of mankind. The villagers and the inquiring 
traveller might see and wonder to their heart's content 
who it could be that chose to live in such eyeless re- 
tirement ; but Drum's House was concerned with 
none of them. From no spot within the walls of the 
house, and from only one place in the garden, could 
anything be seen <rf the outer world, save the few cots 
on the scarp itself. Days monasterial had long passed 
from the entourage of Drum's House, but its later 
dwellers had not chosen to undo the sedusive work of 
their forerunners. The Reformation had sw^t its 
builders away completely, but the need for privacy 
and entire immunity from supervision desired by 
some people, for whatever reason, did not go out when 
Luther lighted his candle. The original design of the 
folk who had made Drum's House the grim eyesore 
it was, was to prevent themselves from seeing the 
world ; but it is certain that its subsequent tenants 
had meant that the world should not see them. 
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Is QenerciUy Introductory 3 

After much vicissitude, the hideous place bad come 
into the hands of the Millincoes, and they entered 
into possession of their property a few years before 
the accession of King George the Third, under whom 
they served in sundry wars, satisfactorily settled for 
one party or the otbcx. Whenever the satisfaction 
was on the Millincoe side, whichever it happened to 
be for the moment, the bead of the family would hurry 
home to retirement, and as a sure consequence medi- 
tate altering the dour look of his demesne. But if the 
flesh was willing, the funds were always low ; and 
for long, Millincoe after Millincoe bad enjoyed the 
agreeable privilege of drawing up plans and making 
estimates, with projections of the vastest possible 
improvements, without being remotely able to start 
on the woric. They had been content to talk a great 
deal about the future of Drum's House, as content as 
they always were to realise that it had no present. 
Still, it was unreasonable to expect a house that had 
had so much in the way of a past to do more in the 
m alcin g of history. 

Like the troubadours of old, the villagers handed 
on, in imbroken succession, the legacy of sundry 
dreadful scandals with reference to the house ; and 
these tales, like well invested savings, lost nothing by 
their continual use, but gained compound interest, 
insomuch that the stories would not have been recog- 
nised by their own characters, which is saying a good 
deal. 

Its name was a matter of conjecture. While some 
held it should be Durham House, others, with a good 
imagination of a certain knowledge of military matters 
declared for Drummed Out. These latter were, it need 
scarcely be rauarked, the few illiterate who disre- 
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4 DnmCa Hmtse 

garded the H. No trsditioR remained to tell who it 
was that had founded the Monastery in such a suit- 
able position ; and divers antiquaries, rummaging in 
their minds lor a clue to the name, had made the most 
of this convenient circumstance by conjecturing that 
no less a personage than Duns Scotus himself had 
deigned to select the spot. The suggestion was avidly 
seized upon in those circles where the name of that 
worthy father is revered ; but a little inquiry would 
have revealed the fact that the gentleman had had 
nothing to do with the place at the time when 
Drum's House was first projected, nor in fact for 
some time afterwards, not having had the felicity 
to be bom at the period of the ceremony. Drum's 
House was already under the rule of the second 
abbot while little Duns Scotus was still in the petti- 
coat stage. 

Millincoes in the past had done so much for their 
respective sovereigns and received so Uttle in return 
that they had given up hoping. They had, in point 
of fact, given it up long before the sad days that had 
seen them come, with all their bag and baggage, to 
install themselves at Drum's House. Every new 
Millincoe had, it is true, started life with a reasonable 
munition of hope, but he had early felt it slide from 
him, and the salient characteristic of the family was 
become a settled and lively pessimism. They were in 
reality far happier in their condition than many of the 
optimists ; for, as they said themselves, they asked 
so little of the world that when they did get anything 
they were so surprised and amused it was worth all 
the gloominess in creation to feel as they did. It was 
held to be a shame--not by the family themselves — 
that having helped in the most altruistic style to build 
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/* 6&neraUy Trdrodudori/ 5 

up an empire on which the sun never sets (which the 
later MiUincoes hfid been heard to say was deuced 
hard on the siui), they should be allowed to retire 
without a pension, or title, or order of some sort. 
The last Millincoe would dearly have liked a Sir, to 
state it mildly, before his name ; but he had done 
nothing for his coimtry, whether by arms or hops, and 
he remained a plain Esquire, to which title he was 
proud to think he had a properly recc^nised right, to 
the end of bis days. 

In his early life he had travelled considerably, and 
since his marriage be had always lived abroad ; so 
that the thought of returning to his ungrateful coun- 
try to settle down as an ordinary and respectable 
citizen was repugnant to him. It was only for the 
sake of his daughters, who were young and undeniably 
handsome women, that he consented to make a coun- 
try gentleman of himself, and for that purpose arrived 
at the home of his immediate ancestors. 

His idea had been, in thus honourably settling, that 
Barbara should marry money, and Katie a title. The 
family had not been three months in the place before 
a part of his dream was realised. Katie, hereinafter 
to be known as Katherine, on account of her position, 
achieved the splendour of charming a title, and what is 
more, marrying it, over the heads, as it were, of dozens 
of angry mothers in the County. In that part of the 
United Kingdom, at that day, titles were scarce ; and 
the only unmarried and eligible one was a Knight ; 
not much as titles go, but a good deal in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drum's House. This young man, poor — 
it must be confessed — but honest, sued for and won 
the fair hand of Miss Katie. There was nothing to 
wait for : he co\dd not better his position, as, however 
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6 Dfv/m's House 

humble it was, it was never likely to be mote exalted, 
and their nuptials were speedi^ celebrated. 

That half of Papa Millincoe's plan performed, it 
remained for the lovely Barbie to many money ; 
money was willing enough to marry her, for tiie 
former beauties ot the Coxmty paled before her mag- 
nificence, but she was fated not to become the owner 
of her thousands. While the comparative Croesus 
who sought her hand waited on tenterhooks for the 
answer that should make him a happy man for all 
time, the County had the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing the bride of a few weeks back return — and with- 
out her husband. The disappointed mothers, you may 
be sure, were agog to know the meaning of this amaz- 
ing event ; but the restored daughter to the house of 
MUIincoe supplied no information to any of them. 

What had driven the newly wedded lovers to this 
appalling schism was beyond the powers ot the County 
to know or guess. It can be shortly explained. 
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CHAPTER 11 
TBLLB OF DOMESTIC BOBIBM 



MiLUNcoE the last, as you have heard, had decided 
to return to the dreary life of England for the sake 
of the two young ladies who made up his family. 
But whence, was not stated. The exile the whole 
family had shared with the lively and penurious father 
had been spent in various places, all of them out of 
the island where the former Millincoes had lived and 
died. In short, they had lived, for economy's sake, 
on the Continent, "niere is a set of towns, somewhere 
in the meridional part of Europe, between which it 
is pleasing to travel, inasmuch as there is no great 
change in the customs of any of them. Each of these 
towns has an attraction ; and that, for it wOl not do 
to mince matters, a gaming table. The infinitesimal 
fortunes of the family were made more than ample, 
only by the astoi^ding luck that the Milhncoes all 
had at the facile pursuit of gambling. It was a de< 
lightful life, in a way. E^ch bet was placed with 
something in view, and the gain was carefully set 
aside for the particular purpose to which it had been 
dedicated. For instance, they would set out to buy 
themselves new bonnets, and the money they won, 
great sum or small, would be devoted entirely to 
bonnets. 

7 
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8 Drum's Bouse 

The serious duty of marrying his daughters well 
having presented itself to Mr, Millincoe, he took an 
oath with a vast deal of show that he would never 
gamble more. 

" Speak for yourself. Papa dear," his wife had said. 
" I certainly intend to bet again, if ever I get the 
chance. We shan't be able to in thftt God-forsaken 
hole. Never an oath do you catch me taking." And 
when they had come to their native land, and the 
simplest way in the world of making money was 
denied them, she never ceased to bemoan, in a lively 
fashion, the cruel lot that had brought her away from 
the lands of gold. The girls would also dearly have 
loved to go back to the tables, and it was quite 
understood that so soon as the second of them should 
be safely married, Papa and Mama would hurry off to 
the old disreputable w&ys again. 

If ever a man sacrificed himself on the altar of 
Duty to his Family, that man, without a doubt, was 
Mr. Millincoe. He was aware that gaming was not 
the Thing, and he meant to move heaven and earth 
to achieve a temporary respectability, English 
Society, of the Bandyshire County type, is so exclu- 
sive, that it was thought best not to mention their 
pet vices, until the two girls should have gone off. 
It was decidedly easy to keep the vow Papa had 
made, in England, and in such a dead-and-alive, out- 
of-the-way comer of it. There was absolutely no 
temptation to gamble, and nobody to gamble with, 
and they lived very comfortably within the limits of 
their narrow income in the style of their neighbours. 

The wedding over. Sir James had taken his lovely 
bride to the cheaper hotels in the South of France. 
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Tells of Domestic Schism 9 

He had received her without a dowry, being so used 
to living on next to nothing, that he never thought of 
asking for a gift from her father. The family fortunes 
of his race had long been as miserable as those of the 
Millincoes : but while the latter hsd striven, though 
not in any very serious fashion, to augment their little 
inc<mie, and generally succeeded, the scions of the 
House of Psalter had contented themselves with their 
most inadequate means, and spent their existence in 
trying to make ends meet without the gap showing. 
This they managed to accomplish by living in the 
meanest style imaginable, choosing to eat the cheaper 
cuts (which the Millincoes refused as being too veiny), 
in preference to making money by any means, fair or 
foxil ; that process being derogatory to those of gentle 
birth. 

Katherine was not in the least mercenary. Shfe 
had for so long been accustomed to the gaieties of a 
life poorly financed, that she would have hesitated 
before wedding a man of wealth, as Barbara was pre- 
pared at a minute's notice to do. Certainly if it had 
been Katherine's lot to marry money, there can be no 
doubt but that she would have comported herself 
with dignity. But the possession of vast wealth does 
not predicate happiness, and Katherine was aware 
that she would not be allowed to make ducks and 
drakes of a rich husband's guineas. With the very 
small fortune that Sir James Psalter boasted, there 
could be nothing to prevent her playing as she wished ; 
if you have next to nothing, it does not matter how 
much more you get, and it can't matter how much less 
you have. She was perfectly happy always in the pre- 
nuptial days with only a tiny sum — the quarterly dole 
Papa was able to provide — as a basis for operations. 
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10 Xhunis ffouse 

It was she who had chosen the South of France for 
the honeymoon, and she had been pleased to Snd that 
he knew nothing of the towns to which they were 
bound. She it was who led him to the tables on the 
first night of their arrival. They had found a lodging 
at an inexpensive hotel, one of those that take their 
stand among the larger fry, which in other days she 
used to frequent. She had her eye on the best of 
these, as soon as she should have made a little ready 
money to go on with. They sauntered meanwhile 
about in the most loving manner possible, and it was 
extremely gratifying to have people turning to look 
at them. Sir James was also delighted to find that his 
pretty wife was not without acquaintance in ap- 
parently the most fashionable circles. Several gor* 
geously attired dames, several military-looking gentle- 
men in carriages, had bowed most genially to her. 
Men in uniforms of different kinds saluted her, and 
the porter of the best hotel in the place was 'appy to 
see ze lady again. The whole experience was a con- 
stant pleasure to Sir James, and he spent the first 
week of his wedded life without a thought of sorrow. 

It was a sure thing that I.ady Psalter should, as 
soon as she had s chance, play at the tables. She had 
led him thither time after time, and tried to explain 
to him, as none better could, the working of the 
system. He was amazed at all he saw, particularly 
at the large sums that travelled to and fro before his 
eyes. He watched the ball with a strange and dread- 
ful fascination, while Katherine calculated the 
chances. The well-dressed women and the military 
men they had seen in the daytime, were all at the 
tables night after ni^t. There was a general air of 
opulence about the majority of the people that sat in 
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TeUs of Domestic Schism 11 

the rooms, and to the mind of Sir James, who managed 
to confuse ready money with wealth, they all seemed 
to be exceedingly rich. He would have watched them 
all night, had he not noticed that sundry rude men 
were trying to stare his charming wife out of counten- 
aace. She was quite docile when be led her away, 
though she deliciously assured him that she didn't 
mind being stared at — she was used to it. 

The system of staking money on the tables is 
utterly simple, but whether it were that his Knight- 
ship would not, for stubbornness, or could not, for 
very innoceucy, understand : at any rate, my Lady 
sat down at the first table and . . . played. 

It was, as she afterwards explained to the sympa- 
thetic family that greeted her return, one of her ^ood 
days, or slw would never have ventured her small 
sums. As lack, would have it, she won every time. 
The hiisband, who had not meant that his wife should 
give him a lesson in anything so thoroughly evil, 
whispered in her eeir, pdJed at her sleeve, but she 
purposely refused to hear or feel. She was sure she 
would win as long as she chose to gunble, and she was 
right. The luck was with her. Other players began 
to follow her bets, as she raked the money steadily in. 
The red and the black, favoured by her in some occult 
ratio, favoured her in return, and she rose from the 
table at the end with her original humble bet multi- 
plied by fifty. You would have expected the happy 
husband to laugh and make merry at this run of luck ; 
but he did nothing of the sort. With averted face, 
he led his wife through the groups of admiring and 
whispering onlookers to their cheap hotel. 

There ensconced, she would have poured her win- 
nings into his hands, but they were not outheld. On 
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12 Drutda House 

the contrary he began a long, and, to the lady, weari- 
some tirade against the sin she had just committed. 
She would not see reason, and he could not see reason, 
and the argument that had commenced as a rather 
friendly one, on her side at any rate, soon grew into 
a quarrel. They raised their voices, she declaring 
that she should do as she liked, and he, with consider- 
able heat, shouting that he would not have it. The 
next few days of their honeymoon passed dismally 
for both of them ; but the lady managed to keep her 
anger the more seething. She went to the tables, 
sure of her luck. Each day her beUef was justified ; 
she had continual gains ; and she returned to the 
hotel every evening, at rather a late hour, with a sub- 
stantial increase in her little capital. The husband 
grew angry beyond coherency, but she never lost her 
tongue, and the quarrel became a daily service with 
them. There was an end to all caresses, and in their 
place they gave each other hard looks. The climax 
was reached when she asked him, as a touch of 
rhetoric, what he supposed she had married him for, 
if it wasn't to better his fortunes at the tables. 

" Why I " she cried, in a fit of exasperation ; '* I'd 
make your fortune in a year, if you'd only be reason- 
able." 

He took her literally. " I should have hoped you'd 
married me for myself," he answered, sullenly. 

"Then you were never more mistaken," she said 
with an airy laugh. The next instant she was ready 
to give in altogether, to efface, if she might, the 
memory of that uncalled-for brutality. But he had 
done with the mirage once and for all time. Nothing 
she could say would have moved him after that cruel 
speech, and truly she did not say very much. She 
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Tdls of Domestic S^ism 13 

was tired of what she was pleased to think his obtuse- 
aess. 

llie morning found her packing. He made no at- 
tempt to stop her, believing that this was a display of 
histrionic art. When he came in from his early walk 
he discovered that she and her trunks had really left 
the room. The letter she left in the approved position 
on the toilet-table seemed to him a shade more bluster, 
and he went down to lunch alone, with an eye on the 
door. When she did not come in during the afternoon 
he began to perceive that there was some meaning in 
her action and epistle. For a while he was dazed at 
the enormity of the evil that had befallen him. 

At evening, he seized his hat, and rushed to and fro 
in the rooms she had frequented, with an extravagant 
air of search that amused any number of people. 
She was not to be found, and he hurried back to the 
hotel with his grief. It was genuine for a little, but 
the first transport passed and left him cool towards 
her. He had meant to go helter-skelter after her, but 
the place was so pleasant, and he might never have 
another chance of leaving England. Besides, she 
wo\ild be bound to return to him. 

He slept ill, for all his philosophy, and found it neces- 
sary to distract his mind a good deal the next day. 
The search for interest led him to the tables. He hung 
above them for hours. 

That night he went ba(^ to his apartments with full 
pockets, flushed with his winnings. 

"Let her go, damn her I" he cried iiloud. He 
thought no more of following het. He had found a 
mistress in the rouge et noir. 
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CHAPTER III 
LEAL8 Wira THE BBSTIUENTAL ASPECT OP LIFE 

"An tberc were do more men Uving upon the flue of tbe euUi, I 
■bould not fancy him. by St George 1 " 

" Troth, not I : he i« of « nuticfti cut, I know not how. He doth 
not carry hlinwlf like a geDtleman of fhsfaion." 

Beh Joksox : Evtry Man m hit Humour. 

Ween day after day passed and Sir James did not 
amTe, the County, nobility and gentry, could scarcely 
contain themselves for impatience. There was no 
means of finding out why the schism had occurred, 
and the most inveterate pumpers failed to eUcit any 
reliable information from the lady herself. 

The nearest approach to an explanation of her un- 
precedented conduct that she seemed willing to supply, 
came through the servants, who had overheard her 
saying that he had departed for the Holy I<and. The 
intimation, in her exact words, was that he had gone 
to Jericho. Now, while some were inclined to accept 
her phrasing as being merely figurative, others held it 
as an unguarded speech on her part, and understood 
literally that the Knight had r^ly betaken bioiself 
to the city named. If the word, said these exegetical 
lights, had been meant only as a trope or figure, why 
not, it was ingeniously urged, any other town ? 
Jericho is not the place farthest away from civilisa- 
tion, nor is there any known reason why the person 
who wishes to suggest, rather than to specify, a city 

M 
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should choose one that has already so many assoda- 

tioQs of its own, and is, moreover, so highly respected. 
Beyond this, if the lady had desired to imply that she 
was not aware of her husband's whereabouts, could 
she not have said (always supposing that she couid be 
playful on such a subject) gone to Timbuctoo, Tim- 
buctoo being a far more jocular kind of place than 
Jericho T These were some of the points which had 
to be OHisidered by a Synod <^ the County families, 
and their decision was as follows : 

That whereas Lady Psalter, lately wedded by the 
rites of the Established Church unto the Knight of 
that name, had returned to her parents without her 
new husband, and without giving a reason (or her 
araaxiDg action : 

that Synod, there assembled, agreed that 

the said Lady could not be admitted to the chaste 
company of that Synod's wives and daughters, until 
such time as she should give a full and sufficient eluci- 
dation of the mystery, or her husband return to her, or 
she to him. (And they meant it quite seriously too.) 

You may suppose whether the inhabitants of 
Drum's House laughed at this or not. The first in- 
timation they received of the County's attitude (new 
move, they called it), was by the chill bows with which 
they began to be favoured. The fact that they might 
be cut on their dear girl's account had never struck 
them ; but they met it with admirable fortitude. 
They were all ready at the word to go straightway 
South again, to resume their pleasant, care-free ex- 
istence at the tables, under a sun that sometimes sets, 
but when it w up, shines. If it had not been for the 
fact that Barbie had still to get married, they would 
have labelled their trunks and gcme ; and the County 
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might bare died of curiosity before a Hillincoe would 
have reached a hand to save them. 

But Barbara's admirer, who had been something of 
a bore, earlier in the history, for the persistency with 
which he hung about the hill-lands in the hope of see- 
ing her, this admirer was no more seen. The County, 
inviting him to dine with them, to lunch with them, 
to ride with them, to shoot with them, to bore them 
in every possible way, in short, received the poHte 
intimation that he regretted owing to absence. . . . 
After an unsuccessful bombardment of his private 
premises by means of the Post, the County decided 
that he had gone. He had got wind of some particu- 
larly spicy scandal — there were plenty to choose from 
at the moment — and had taken to his heels. From 
what he had saved himself by this ungallant flight, 
he was not sure ; but he believed discretion to be the 
better part of valoux, and he knew that he coidd not 
resist her, whatever her family, or for the matter of 
that, she herself, might have done. Unless he dis- 
appeared, he knew he was a lost man. 

There was some genuine distress at Drum's House 
when it was fully understood that he had left the 
place so mysteriously. There was some feeling of a 
really regretful sort — ^but it was not the young lady 
most interested who felt it. She would dearly have 
loved to have plenty of money of her own, having a 
penchant for dress ; but she was far from pining. 
The anxious Papa and Mama eyed her from day to 
day in every possible light, waiting for signs of her 
well-hidden grief to manifest themselves, in hollowed 
cheek or hacking cough. Katherine was ready to 
tear out her hair, for sorrow at having ruined poor 
dear Barbie's prospects. It was Miss Barbara who 
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showed all the fortitude possible, and instead of losing 
her colour and taking in her waist a few inches, she 
b^an to exhibit a gayer spirit. She even tried to 
" console " (as if they needed it I) her dear Papa and 
her pretty Hama. While Katherine sighed heavily 
at the thought of their loss, in the person and person- 
ality of the rich wooer, Barbara walked about the 
house singing blithely. 

The Knight had an enemy, a stubborn and angry 
fellow, a commoner, a very churl, a regular dog, ac- 
cording to all accounts. His land adjoined the small 
and handsome, but decayed, estate of the Psalters. 
His farms were the fattest, his fields the best tended, 
his cattle the most sought after, h^ woods the fullest 
stocked, in the County. His woods — they reached ior 
mile after mile over the scaip head, running to within 
five minutes of Drum's House, and capping some twice 
as many hills on the Bandyshire system as Rome 
coidd boast. These lands had been his since the days 
of his superlatively great-grandfather, and he had 
accepted them as part of the rich legacy that was a 
Dummett's by right. But the Psalter park also en- 
closed a little woodland, and from time immemorial, 
the Knights of the bouse of Psalter, and the commoners 
of the house of Dummett, had wrangled as to where 
the aristocratic lands ended and the plebeian ones 
b^an. 

Wh^i the Millincoes had arrived at Drum's House, 
they had been continually seeing this fellow about, 
and he had even rendered them some trifling services. 
They iiad thought him a gentleman — ^which he was 
not— but when they became aware that, first, he was 
not received, and second, he was the sworn foe of 
their relative-by-marriage-to-be, they had wisely 
c 
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dropped the slight acquaintance they had adopted 
with him. This had certainly gone no farther tlwn a 
little affability on the part of Papa, who had taken a 
pseudo-interest in the crops for the sake of conversa- 
tion with this landed owner. The Farmer felt the 
change keenly, not particularly on account of the 
social status of his new friends, but solely because of 
the lovdy Barbara, for whom he had begun to cherish 
a real passion. He had never spoken to her, nor she 
to him, and their knowledge of each other was limited 
on his side to what he could find out from the other 
farmers at the fortnightly sales of stock, and on hers 
to the fiery information of the Knight, which made 
him out to b« all that has been quoted. 

How it was done escapes me, but Barbara was quite 
aware that he was desirousof paying her attentions, and 
he knew that she was willing to smile on his suit. She 
was at one time greatly inclined to show him that she 
was BO willing. But the rich wooer had turned up, 
and she was expected to do as she was told ; and poor 
Dummett found a vague air of chill in the very back 
of her as she passed him in his own domains, 

Barbara had determined, since Fapa had given up 
so much for her sake, to give up something for his ; and 
although no one was aware of it, she put aside the 
idea of allying herself with a man who bore ill-will to 
her sister's husband, and who could do little to im- 
prove the state of the family exchequer. There was 
heroism in her deed, and she wept at nightfall about 
it more than once ; but she could sacrifice something 
for her family, and she had nothing else of value to 
give up. It is not to be wondered at, then, that Miss 
Barbara sang where she should have moaned, and 
skipped where she was e]q>ected to go halt. 
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Now that the opulent wcxwr had taken himself off, 
in fright at the fiasco in the Psalter household, there 
was a chance for Barbie to consider her own happiness. 
She was in the habit of taking a pack of unruly dc^ 
for a run every day, choosing for this healthful pur- 
suit the early hours of the morning, when all sare the 
Working Classes are supposed to be abed. Of late, 
since she had decided to accept the golden hand of 
her vanished suitor, she had ceased to take this matu- 
tinal exercise with her former regularity ; but once 
the local KUmansegg was done with (and she con- 
sidered him utterly of the past), she returned to her 
old custom of tripping out of a morning early, to brush 
the dew from the lawns. She had the charming 
audacity to select for her stroll the very path along 
which another generally came. 

Her Walk was in vain, and she had to go home with 
her smiles unbestowed. For the would-be lover, 
having wandered for many days in the hope of seeing 
her, and never achieving that delight, had gone back 
to his habit of lying an hour longer. It was not until 
the next sale of stock that he was informed of the 
eadandre connected with Drum's House. The farmers 
in conclave, over their twelve-o'clock ordinary, were 
as ready as so many old women to babble the latest 
word of rumour, and the affair was thoroughly dis- 
cussed among them. Dummett heard that the 
wealthy lover had fled. It was suggested that he 
had passed the border, to avoid the vengeance that 
Papa Millincoe might see fit to wreak. That was all 
the news that interested the love-lorn bucolic. He 
heard for the first time of the existence of that other 
wooer, but he learnt the fact with the refreshing anno- 
tation that he was no more, at any rate in that rSle. 
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The next day took him to the fields, and there, as you 
have guessed, he met the lady. 

She was growing weary of trapesing the country- 
side without meeting the object of her thought, and 
just as he appeared she was indulging a morbid fear 
that he was another's. She was so deliciously s\it- 
prised to aee him thus unexpectedly, that she blushed 
crimson, and dared not look his way. He stared 
enough for two, to make up for the lowering of her 
eyes. The grass was exceedingly wet, the path 
narrow ; he stood aside, but not too far, and she had 
to bow. She could not avoid a dimple, and I defy yon 
to 8ay that a dimple is not among the most definite 
baits held out to mortal man. They both coloured a 
fine red. 

The return with the dogs was effected another way, 
fOT^arbara did not dare to face him again after that 
mutual blush, and she went a good half-mile before 
she was aware of anything save the beating of her 
own heart. She walked on air, leaving the dogs to 
Uieir own devices, and the slaughter they were ac- 
countable for that morning was astonishing. He had 
not gone on when she left him, but had turned to 
follow her from afar, rejoicing every step of the way 
that revealed her in a distant beauty to him. The 
road she chose for her homeward journey was a pleas- 
anter one than the former, but she was not in the 
mood to notice scenery. He guessed her direction, 
and managed to arrive at a point where the trees 
overhung, and they could meet again without fear of 
being seen. The dogs were too busy marauding after 
some trail to scent him, and she reached bis hiding- 
place with them all out of sight and earshot. He had 
no experience of women, never having loved before. 
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As it seemed desirable to kiss her, and he was a man 
of action, he stepped out and did kiss her. 

The movement took her entirely by surprise, but, 
that over, she was very content, and their first con- 
vnsatlon took place beneath the trees, she standing 
within his arms. 

There seemed to be no harm in telling him, when 
he urged her, that she had loved him from the first, 
and to him it appeared that she acted as only the 
sweetest woman in the world could. 

" As for me," he said, still enclasping her, and wax- 
ing poetic, " I swear I was in love with you, my 
Queen, before I saw you. I just heard the rustle of 
your gown as you came, and my heart went leaping 
away to meet the unseen beloved." 

Once they had dared to speak, they were happily 
come to an imderstanding immediately. She was 
certainly guilty of a pious fraud or two in the way of 
her protestations, for, being a woman, she did not 
know anything of the heinousness of auppreasio vert. 
He was only too candid, and had she been a whit less 
bold herself, she would probably have fled him in 
terror ; she stayed, however, and listened to some 
ardent and extreme oratory, interlarded with the 
closest of embraces. Within half an hour, they were 
fully in each other's confidence, always with the reser- 
vations that she thought fit to make. 

They parted with many fond kisses, and the promise 
unnecessarily extracted from each other that they 
would meet later in the day. Until that happy mo- 
ment, they had to suffer all the pangs of anxious love. 
He went on his way, to the byre, with a heart torn 
between joy and the fear that she might grow, in the 
course of four hours, to care for some other man. She 
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floated back to Dnim's House wondering whether 
anyone had ever been quite so happy before, and re* 
calling with a fleeting pallor the horrible accidents 
that had lately happened through meddling with 
cattle. The family were glad to see so much bloom 
on her cheek, and they congratulated each other in 
private that she was beginning to look happy again. 

"That walk of a morning does you good," said 
Mama. " I do wish Katherine would get up and go 
with you. She is not half so rosy." 

" Not Z, thank you. Mama," said her Ladyship, 
*' I have too great a fondness for my sleep." • 

"Barbie hopes," said Mama to her husbana later 
in the day. " She is beginning to hope that he will 
come again." 

The afternoon led Barbara to the spot where she 
had been so suddenly embreiced, and naturally he had 
been there the best part of the day, and the heifers 
had been the losers. 

The Farmer was certainly no laggard at wooing, 
and already iu;ged his darling to name the day. A 
difficulty arose thereupon : it would be necessary to 
see the father, and to be officially recognised as the 
lady's lover. Barbara paled somewhat before this 
contingency, but it was obviously impossible to pro- 
ceed without the sanction of dear Papa, and she gave 
her consent to the swain's visit on the morrow. She 
was afraid that the rest of the family, ngt being in 
love with her Peter, might think him a poor match for 
her. 

She was right ; the rarely irate father was exactly 
of that opinion, and did not care who knew it. If he 
had given up his Uttle pet sins to make a future pos- 
sible for bis daughters, it was not that they should 
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marry simple stock and fruit farmeis. Farmers, too, 
who were not received I U the suitor had been a unit 
in the dreary band that met in the continual taanA 
of respectable festivities, he might have been eligible 
for the hand of the prettiest unmarried girl in the ten- 
mile radius. As it was, the County knew not even of 
the existence of Mr, Dummett, or pretended not to. 
In reality the Farmer served to enliven proceedings 
at the local sessions, or at the solemn meetings of 
magistrates, by his own absurd claims, and by, what 
was much more serious, his contesting the just claims 
preferred against him by the wrathful Sir James 
Psalter. There might, for a short while, be misunder- 
standing between the Knight and his Lady : but it 
was certainly not going to be made worse by such an 
unnecessary insult to the absent Sir James, as the 
admittance to his wife's &umly of a man of Lower 
Class and Democratic views. Add to that the indis- 
putable fact that they were enemies, and had been 
always so. The father of Mr. Dummett had defied 
the sire of Sir James, and the forbears of the local 
magistrates had listened exactly as their descendants 
were continually doing to their arguments. 

The chief fault that one could find with the Farmer 
was that he stood for his individual rights. It was a 
common belief that he had the greater claim to the 
land, and that if he had taken the matter to a proper 
tribunal he would have gained the suit. But the 
Upper Class were bound to stand by their friend, and 
what the farmers in genera] thought was of no moment 
to anyone. Dummett was neither sufficiently learned 
in the law, nor needy enough to want the land to such 
an extent as to take the bold step of suing Sir James. 
He was acknowledged to be the best judge of a 
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cow that ever breathed, also a man of undeniable 
integrity. He was now too honest to seize on the 
land, profiting by the long-drawn-out absence of 
Sir James. 

Barbara had decided that Dummett had better go 
through with his interview alone. She, poor dove, 
stood at the door of her room, awaiting the summons 
to her father's study, to be blessed and smiled upon. 
She waited in vain : when at length the door opened, 
it was that her lover might be sped on his way. She 
had but to hear the tone of her father's " Good day," 
to know that all had not gone well with her lover ; 
this convictitm led her to sink on the floor of her room 
in despair. She was by the window, though, to see the 
last of him, before he turned the comer of the house, 
and he looked up to seek for her. His gaze found her, 
and he stopped in the stride he was taking to look his 
fill at his dear one. She was ready with a kiss to throw 
to him. 

The signal meant more to him than she had in- 
tended it should. At any rate, he turned and went 
into the house once more. She waited with a lively 
interest to see what he would do. The next thing she 
was aware of was that he was coming up the stairs, 
making his way to her. She opened her door and 
issued forth to meet her all-conquering lover. In the 
full »ght of her parents she suffered him to kiss her 
cheek. 

From this advantageous position on the top of the 
stairs, the Farmer stated his ultimatum. " Give her 
to me, or I take her," 

The mother found words the first. She was ap- 
palled at the looks of the man, who had come in his 
corduroy and moleskin to the wooing. 
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" Kererl" cried Mrs. MUlincoe, and the word was 
taken up by Papa and Lady Psalter, who had jinned 
the group in the hat). 

The scoundrel was bidden come down, and down 
he came, an arm about the lady's waist. 

Together they traversed the gloomy house, and 
together they stepped beyond the door. No doubt 
he would have borne her off straightway, there and 
then, had they not held her forcibly. They pulled 
and he pulled, and Barbara was within an ace of being 
torn asunder, or else carried off on the spot, had not 
her dress, which was of a fine and hght material, 
opportunely given way in the father's hands. In 
front of all, servants (that was the painful part <A it), 
wooer. Mama, and Katherine, her skirt parted with 
a sound of rending; and she looked down to perceive 
that she was absolutely in rags. It only needed that 
to make her see that the affair was ridiculous ; she 
wrenched herself free from bis arms, darted through 
the ranks of onlookers, and ran with all her speed to 
the sanctity of her own room. There she enshrined her- 
self for the rest of the day, while the disappointed 
Dtunmett took himself off, to the abuse of the house 
of Millincoe. 

Midnight brought her down, and she stole out to 
meet her man. She had to rouse him from sleep, but 
she was a young wonuin of no pusillanimity, and she 
had walked through the wood alone, so what else 
should she fear ? 

Dummett still hoped to be able to overcome the 
scruples of the father, by the exhibition of his bank- 
book and his genealogical tree. 

Barbara knew that these alone would not suffice to 
influence Mr. Millincoe. " You haven't a position," 
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she said, " and a position is what dear Papa means 
me to have." 

He was inclined to be less despairing, but she shook 
her head. " You don't know dear Papa," she very 
truly declared ; and he had to admit that he had not 
had much opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the gentleman during the scope of that visit. 

Barbara did not have to go through the woods alone 
on the homeward way. Her last remark was such 
that the most modest man would have found en- 
couraging. 

" You must marry me without their consent," she 
said, " if they won't give it." 

It mattered to her very little what the family did 
or said, now. She had once intended to give up all 
for them, and they themselves, or rather one of them, 
had made her sacrifice unnecessary. She mefint, at 
this juncture, to consider her own interests a little. 
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PROJECTS ACTION 

'■ Calvmo ; Est Inconsolable du Depart d'Ul^-sse . . . S 

i L'Aniv^ de T ^1 jmaque dans Son Ite Ten Console . S ** 

Femeloh: r^^Aiwi^iM (Table des HatiiTes). 

When it was made clear to the Millincoes that Sir 
James had do intention of returning, they began to 
feel that the matter was slightly serious. At any rate, 
they could satisfy themselves, the lady was in the 
right, and the Knight proved that he wasn't, by not 
coming home to explain. No news was received from 
or of him ; and after a decent lajrae of time for him to 
think better of it and write, the lady thought better 
of it herself, and penned him a really very sweet letter. 
He did not perceive the genuine sweetness of it, for the 
simple reason that he sent it back unopened. 

He sent it back in a wrapper in his own writing, and 
Katberine was reassured by that sign that he was still 
in the land of the living. She was greatly disappointed 
at the return of her missive. She had long since begun 
to regret her hastiness, and to long for the remainder 
of her interrupted honeymoon. Moreover, she thought 
that Sir James might at least have shown some de- 
spair at her secession, either by having brain-fever, or 
by attempting his own life : not dangerously, of course, 
but enough to get into The Times. She was much 
dismayed at his apparent frame of mind, and in secret 
wrung her hands a great deal. The action allayed her 
a? 
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worst anguish, aad three days later she was able to 
face her future with a much more philosophical frame 
of mind herself. And though she did not leave her 
hand-wriogings, they progressed rather as a matter of 
show to herself than as a real expression of distress. 
She was, at the end of a fortnight after the post had 
brought back her olive-branch, ready to act the rSle of 
pretty and titled Grass-widow for the rest of her days. 
Alas t there was ample opportunity to rehearse the 
part, but never a chance of acting it in public. The 
County had stood aloof from the first hour of her 
return, and they had drawn no nearer as the days 
went on and the Knight never came. Their bows grew 
colder in this Arctic protraction, and the invitations 
that the MiUinooes had been in the habit of receiving 
ceased to arrive. At the distant chiuch, whither they, 
with the rest of their devout neighbours, were in the 
habit of repairing of a Sunday morning, travelling 
ten good miles for that salutary exercise, the faces 
that had once been so smiling were now averted. 
The curate himself had a chilher air about him, and 
instead of shedding, as his profession supposes that he 
should, geniality all about him, his look seemed to nip 
the Millincoes for very frostiness when they stood 
near. The process was gradual, so much so that they 
were well on the way to being cut dead before they 
had seen signs of the operation. They took the treat- 
ment quietly, returning home without a hair dis- 
arranged ; the County it was which crimsoned at 
their approach, and which lost dignity visibly in face 
of the calm superiority which the people from Drum's 
House assumed. 

" They'll be pretending they don't know us, next," 
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said Katberine, vety contemptuously. She had a 
salve for her pride in the knowledge that she was the 
best dressed woman in the sacred edifice. 

" They may pretend," said Mama, lightly. *' But 
I shall do nothing of the sort. I shall not know them." 
Her balm was the sense of having the finest figure in 
the Anglican Communion. 

" Pretend ? " They realised that it had indeed 
come to that, and in the carriage they took on a grave 
and considering manna*. But before they reached 
their own gates their good-humour was entirdy 
restored. Papa had certainly a word or two to say 
with reference to the gentlemen of the County, and if 
his laughing wife had not restrained him, he would 
assuredly have sent cartels of defiance to every one. 

" Let us have no blood 1 " she cried, and he was 
forced to swaUow his just wrath as best he might. 

Over their lunch, at which they were all ravenous, 
after the long drive and the excitement, Mama gave 
a very amusing impersonation of Mrs. Possy, their 
chief enemy, a lady living within the same valley, 
tiieir immediate neighbour. The others enjoyed the 
performance immensely. With their sense of the 
comic aroused, the family of MilUncoe could hardly 
be expected to worry about the rudeness of the 
County. 

KaUierine promised herself that she would write 
no more sweet letters to a boor of a yokel who never 
even read them. She went the length of destroying 
the nib she had written with, throwing the pieces out 
of the window, where they occupied the attention of 
two starlings for a while. She watched the busy birds 
until she had forgotten what they were puzzling about, 
and afterwards related the incident to the others with 
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a dash of melodrama. But she took to roaming aboot 
the upper rooms where her trousseau was stored, and 
seeing that the moth did aot get into her furs. When 
she remembered how happy she had been, she would 
cry large, honest tears, which she was always very 
careful to mop up before they could damage the 
dainty silks of her wardrobe. 

The rest of the family, having no trousseaux to con- 
sider, no wasted honeymoon to recall, looked about 
them for other employments. Mama settled very com- 
fortably to a life of fancy needlework and Montaigne, 
whom she admired above all writers. Papa, for his 
part, deprived of his revenge, adopted in desperation 
a bucolic air, and paid a great deal of unnecessary and 
fussy attention to the estate. 

The garden of Drum's House was a formal one, well 
set, and beautifully kept. The rest of the demesne 
was of the barrenest, consisting of the bare sides of 
every scarp in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
Farmer Dununett held the fat portions on the sunny 
sides. These hills and slopes had been quarried from 
time to time with diligence, in the hope of finding lead 
in them. But the boulder-clay that formed the Bandy 
hills hid no such treasures in its depths, and the shafts 
of the disused mines were an additional blemish to 
the already hideous appearance of the north side of 
the hills. 

Papa MilUncoe had a theory that there was money 
in Nature. The formula for this was : " Leave the 
old lady alone, and she'll make your bally fortune." 
He was willing to put it into practice, as the method 
involved no expense. Forestry was his ideal money- 
making system. Dummett's woods, as has been said, 
were the finest in the country. The few trees that 
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Pi^ta could vatmt were a straggling company that . 
fell away from the main forest, and shared the bleak 
side of the scarp with Brum's House, This " wooded 
land," as he was fond of calling it, was a couple of 
acres at most. He loved, of a sunny morning, to ride 
his horse thither, up the cart track ; and to eye, with 
the air of a proprietor, the trees that he thought the 
best in the land. They were far from being that. In 
point of size, they were pitiful to the sight of anyone 
but the rosy-spectacled owner ; as regards their ep- - 
parent value as cut timber, they were lean, bent, 
gnaried, from much and bitter warring with the north 
winds that came to them with full force. They bore 
few leaves, and poor Papa deemed this a point in their 
favour, since the continual output of foliage must 
needs be weakening to the wood. They stooped in 
haggard age to the hillside, as if asking of it all the 
protection it could afford. But to Papa they were so 
much wealth. In his view, they resolved themselves 
into the most promising timber in the world. 

It is no wonder that Mr. MilJincoe, after a lazy life 
spent in waiting for the girls to grow old enough to 
marry, and with no other interest save that of the 
tables, should- turn to an utterly new mode of exist- 
ence with enthusiasm. He had had a rague notion 
that life in the country was infernally draughty, 
having absorbed his idea from the whistling discom- 
forts of Lombardy, as seen from and felt in the sluggard 
express trains. He knew pgxts of France well, and 
had occasionally visited rural England, but he had a 
sneaking horror of places where the comforts of life 
were not to be found ; for him the word " landscape " 
conjured up a representation of Salisbury Plain in 
February, or the Great Salt Lake before the day of 
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Joseph Smith. For him the country was a place in 
which you had to have family prayers, imd dared not 
carry an umbrella for fear of ridiciile. He sighed and 
groaned, presentient oi rheumatic twii^es, and while 
he bought the best waterproof that civilisation had 
yet evolved, he considered himself as a martyr, and 
the feeling cheered him immensely. He had meant 
to buy a good cigar with the change from the macin- 
tosh, but he spent it instead on a book of " family 
devotions," imd undertook, from his first evening at 
Drum's House, the salutary exercise of reading the 
prayers out loud with gusto. 

Once cooped up, as Mama unsparingly called it, in 
the County, he became par excellence a County Gentle- 
man. He made the most of his enforced vilU^iaiura ; 
he pottered about the garden and the stabl^, affect- 
ing to be either very ignorant or very knowing, as he 
happened to feel in the mood ; he spent the evenings 
which social obligations left free to such tasks as 
running through the cellar-book, descending into the 
vaults beneath the house with the butler, or scanning 
illegible parchments with the aid of, a magnifying- 
glas3. He went so far in his affectation of antiquarian- 
squirearchy as to spend all Simday evening inscribing 
his wife's and daughters* names in the family Bible. 
He diluted the ink, adding a little claret to give it the 
required brownish tint ; he tried every nib in the 
house, and covered several sheets of paper with feeble 
forgeries of his great-grandfather's writing. When at 
length he did make the entries, he was so intent on the 
crooks and twirls of his inscription (with a due regard 
to symmetry), that he described himself as having 
married his younger daughter, and put Mama's age 
down a hundred years too much. 
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" Wdl I " he said, vithout any tmce of irritation, 
when she insisted on this being made good ; " I must 
alter it, I suppose. You see, my dove, the double F 
worried me so— as there wasn't one, you know " 
(Mrs. HiUincoe had been a Miss Affleck) — " that I put 
a seven for an eight in your birth. I really don't know 
how to account for Barbie's getting there I " He 
busied himself about the alteration, whistling " The 
de'il'sawa' I " 

He was quite as earnest and eager with respect to 
his agricultural interests. He read the local paper, 
noting prices of hay, fruit, potatoes, cheese. He at- 
tended timber-markets, cattle-markets, fodder-mar- 
kets, stock-markets, fruit-markets, produce-markets, 
hiring-maikets. He called on his humbler neighbours 
in a chatty way, and went about their land with them. 
He was exceedingly popular with the farmers and 
dealers, being very pleasant and very gentlemanly. 
He had lived so much in a state of democracy that he 
had the manner of a reigning monarch ; he could 
shake hands with the lowest person imaginable, and 
seem to gain dignity and geniahty from the process. 
The County gentlemen for the most part struck him 
as prigs, just as Mama found the ladies '* too tight in 
their moral stays." He got on with them well enough, 
however, by the exercise of his regal tone and unas- 
suming di^ty. Together he and his wife had this 
manner of bdngs from another world, without the 
remotest suggestion of any condescensirai : they gave 
a smile to every bow, a shake to every hand ; they 
had seen so many royalties, and knew exactly how it 
was done. They knew too how easy it was to do and 
what an immense amount of credit and admiration 
it bronght. They might be unsparing in their ridicule 

D 
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of all they met, once they were alone ; but they were 
perfect in their behaviour when in company. 

Katherine spoiled the effect on her training in 
regality by more than a hint of haughtiness : Barlue 
was just too friendly and too genial. They lacked the 
finer shades which their parents could manage with- 
out effort. Papa en rentier, pottering up into the 
forest, daunering about the lanes, was all that a 
gentleman could wish to be, short of canonisation. 
Mama matched him in her own line exactly. What 
wonder then that they were so liked among the lower 
classes I They became superficially acquainted with 
everything that interested their neighbours, great or 
small ; they schooled themselves to remember the 
least important things, and pored over trifles. They 
never forgot which old lady had sciatica, or confused 
her with the lumbago-patient. Mama memorised the 
ages and numbers of all the families in the valley, and 
committed herself to prophecies anent the first tooth 
and such matters. 

Papa then with his timber and stock-lists ; Mama 
with her fancy needlework and an occasional borrowed 
baby ; Lady Psalter with her useless, peppered trous- 
seau, to occupy them all, intended to overcome dull- 
ness altogether, until they saw fit to make a move to 
the South. 

But Barbara, dwelling in a state of singleness, had 
no pursuits to which she might turn in her solitude. 
The only future to which she could look forward with 
any degree of pleasure was one in which the lover 
should be the foremost figure ; and the plan she had 
formed of marrying him without the unlUcely consent 
of her parents was not at all weakened by the melan- 
choly life to which they had been condemned, without, 
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apparently, leave to appeal. The idea had been 
sudden in arriving, but the determination was 
thorough. She had a settled intention of doing ex- 
actly what she wanted ; but by getting round any 
obstacles which might be found in her path, having 
an ingrained dislike for rebdlion. She did not wish 
to disturb any farther the restored placidity of her 
dear Papa and her pretty Mama, but she was quite 
definite with herself that she was going to have her 
own way. Only give her time, and she would scheme. 
Why wreck the peace of the household ? Oh, she 
would manage, she knew, and without the slightest 
bother, or scene, or scandd, 

Mr. fililUncoe had thought to put an end to all re- 
currence of unpleasant scenes by giving Miss Barbara 
a good talking-to. He had been terribly serious and 
solemn, and reduced the young lady to a veritable 
ocean of tears in no time. She promised amendment, 
for ICatherine's sake. 

" You should consider your sister, my sweet," said 
her father, producing his own more useful handker- 
chief. 

" She didn't consider m-me, when she r-ran away 
from J-J-J-James," sobbed Miss Barbie, making play 
behind the borrowed weapon. " Where's m-my 
chance f Wh-where's m-my young m-man ? Where 
is all m-my happin-n-ness to come from ? Oh, 
o-o-o-oh, no one considers m-m-meeee I " 

" Oh, my little Barbie-girl," cried Papa, on the 
vei^ of tears himself. " But we do I We are con- 
sidering you. You are our one thought, darling, our 
only anxiety. You should look forward, pretty. He 
will return, honey. Let Papa judge for you. There's 
my little Barbie, now. He will come back," 
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" Who will come back ? " said Barbara from his 
tweed shoulder. 

Papa twisted her round to look at her face. He 
was honestly dumbfounded. He had meant the 
rich wooer, and she knew it, and he knew that she 
knew it, quite well. 

" Wipe your eyes, now, there's a good girl," he said 
with less tenderness, but manfully keeping down his 
irritation. " We will see that it is all right for you. 
We will start on a course of ah — rehabilitation. We 
will bring the County round." 

Mrs. MilUncoe employed, as the vehicle of her dis- 
pleasure, a vein of sarcasm, at which she was rather 
good, professing a potential delight at having a cqw 
Farmer as her son-in-law, 

"You'd better not waste your time reading, dear," 
she su^ested in the smoothest of tones. "But learn 
how to curry them. I should if I were you. Then 
there is the Rogation of Crops." She referred at table, 
when the butler was out of the room, to her sto<±- 
f arming daughter. " My dear Barbie, I am thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. You must put it down to my 
innate ignorance of all things agricultural. I dis- 
covered only to-day, from the Cook, that he is not only 
Cow, but Cowenfrut. Perhaps these very strawbories 
you are not eating are from bia — ^your — hacres." 

The tone served to harden Barbie. Whenever she 
winced, and that was fairly often, she felt her purpose 
hot within her. She thought fit, however, to adopt a 
penitent tone, a troubling lip, a tear in the corner of 
her eye. 

" I never meant to be naughty. Mama," she mur- 
mured. *' He couldn't help his falling in love with me. 
It was very honourable, his coming to Papa like that. 
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I didn't think he'd run upstairs. I never thought he'd 
take me by the waist like that, either. You see, he's 
never been again. Didn't anyone ever fall in love 
with you," she added as a douceur to her frowning 
mother, " before you were married ? " 

Mrs. Blillincoe desisted from her shaip-shooting, 
convinced that the matter was no longer serious. 

" She'll never want to marry that clown now," she 
stated in midnight confidence to her husband. " She 
was dreadfully distressed when you asked whether it 
was fresh butter at breakfast to-day." 

" I meant nothing personal, my dearie," said 
Mr. Millincoe ; " I swear I didn't. Only we've been 
having such briny butter ever since Katherine came 
back. ..." 

" No, perhaps not. But she thou^t you did, as it 
was just by her," said Mama. " I really wonder she 
has the face to eat turnips, after all I've said about 
them." 

Katherine contented herself with a shudder of the 
most intense description whenever anything, however 
trivial, recalled the scene on the stairs. The mended 
gown had to be put away altogether, because Lady 
Psalter shivered herself into ague at its restored ap- 
pearance. Cattle had the same effect, and she pro- 
fessed an insurmountable horror for the gardener's 
hobnails. 

These little touches of kindness had their result in 
the chastened demeanour of Miss Barbara. The 
family decided that they need not '* rub it in " any 
longer. 

" Let them laugh," said the victim of this local 
persecution, to her lover, whom she had faithfully 
promised Papa never to see again. 
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" We'll run away together," said he, with vigour, 
" I won't have you bullied. We'll run away, and they 
will simply have to acknowledge me then." 

" Run away together I I like that," cried Barbara^ 
indignantly, *' and have me the centre of a scandal t 
I won't stand anything of that sort, understand, 
please, Peter." 

'* But we'll get married," he blundered, for he had 
not been expecting the reproof. 

" No, I will noi fly in the (ace of their wishes," she 
declared. " I wouldn't disobey them for the world. 
We'll manage privately, somehow," she added, to his 
discomfited look. 

" But they'll have to know sometime," he protested. 

She refused to acknowledge the inunediste need of 
publicity. " lliere's such a thing as being too honest," 
she told him. 

Once while she was strolling out with her father to 
his timber, they had a sight of Peter Dummett, mat- 
tock on shoulder, taking hb way along the woodside 
with a party of labourers. He allowed the men to 
pass on, and in some confusion raised his hat. Bar' 
bara stared coldly, clinging to Papa's arm the while, 
and Mr. Millincoe vented a little fresh wrath by 
shaking his stick threateningly, but in silence, at the 
amazed Farmer. 

" What dreadful impudence I " he said, when they 
were clear of the very neighbourhood of it. 

" Oh, Papa I " 

*' You see what I have saved you from, my little 
woman," he went on. 

" Oh, Papa, I am sure you mean for the best." 

*' Yes, I do. And what's more, I do for the best, 
Barbie." 
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Dommett did not happen to undo-stand this style 
of thing. For the rest of the day he was so unsettled 
in mind that he scarcely dared meet his lady-love. 
It had seemed to him a very good opportunity tor 
mulring friends with the choleric Papa, whom he saw 
to be only assuming his anger for present purposes. 

On their meeting in the evening, Barbara was jubi- 
lant as to the success of what she chose to call tbeii 
joint manoeuvre. 

" It couldn't have happened better t " she cried in 
glee. " Oh, but didn't I cut you beautifully ? " 

" Too beautifully," grumbled Peter. '* Have I 
always got to be kept off by threats, as though I was 
after the spoons ? " 

" What ? Do you mean to tell me you aren't satis- 
fied ? " she inquired. " I thought you'd be so glad. 
It was the very best thing in the world to happen. I 
wondered if you'd arranged it. Now," she went on, 
" Papa is quite convinced that I am a dutiful daughter. 
He is delighted to have me behave as I did," she ended, 
with some reproach. 

" Then you want to go on and on like this. I see." 

"Certainly not, Peter. Please, please, don't be 
dull. But we must manage somdiow, manoeuvre 
again. We shall get to it in time I " She was de- 
cidedly not content to stay at their present celibate 
state ; but she forbade all blundering directness. 
Sinuous courses appealed to her. 

" Marry you, yes 1 " she ^reed, deliciously. " But 
where, my silly dear ? How, you goose ? " 

He had no idea beyond direct action. " Elope 
with . . ." 

" Can't you wait a little ? " she asked, with some 
impatimce. 
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" Well, I'm tired of waiting," he said. " Plan as 
much as you like, my Queen, but plan quickly." 

But the days seemed to pass without her arriving 
at any practical solution. As for him, he was quite 
unable to create projects. He longed, indulged in 
rhapsody, kissed her whenever possible, cursed the 
father and mother in petio, and took to regarding life 
as a dismal thing. He did not care to be playing 
Shacabac in perpetuity. 
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ENTSBS A COURSE OF BEEABIUTATION 

"Snrelf, there to do better Wsf to stop the rising of Schiinws, 
than to refonn AboMSi to compoond the uiuller Dlfferencea i to 
fwoceed mildly ] and rather to take off th« tRindpall Authon, by 
Winning and odranclag them, than to enrage them by Violence aod 
Bltteraeu." Buxtn -. OJ Fioimtadf of Tkxi^. 

There were two possible ways of bringing the County 
round, and they seemed eqiudly simple. The first was, 
to find the spouse of Lady Psalter ; the second, to 
give the volley no less a present than a church. 
Giving a church is no small undertaking, even when 
the edifice stands ready to hand. 

The Millincoes counted their ready money, and 
estimated their credit, before they embarked on the 
hyper-generous present. They calculated, with the 
aid of a local builder, — with whom they did not care to 
haggle, in the circumstances, — the very last farthing 
they would have to disbiirse, before the work was 
b^un. 

The chapel itself was in sad disrepair. Its e£Bgies 
were noseless ; spiders had long lived in undisturbed 
suictity above the decaying altar ; the stalls were 
riddled with worm-holes ; it only needed the key to 
scream in the disused lock to set half a himdred 
creatures scurrying in unusual fright to their different 
nooks. The windows were of ancient glass, very 
thick, very valuable, and very dirty ; rude and ir- 
4' 
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reverent boys had attempted, under cover of datkoess, 
when the family were not in residence, to smash the 
bulbous panes and destroy the leading ; but stones 
fell back without damaging the glass, and the lead 
was merely dented. Within, the light from these dis- 
tracting windows, full of points of greenish refraction, 
was dingy and insufficient. The air was cold and damp 
in winter, heavy and dusty in summer. 

These latest MUlincoes had gone en familie to in- 
spect the holy place on their return from exile ; Papa 
first. Mama next, Barbie third, and her elder sister a 
good way behind. They had speedily left by the same 
door, alleging that they disliked the atmosphere, but 
in reality very much afraid lest they should hear 
rattlings of bones, a deep voice intoning Gregorians, 
or a moan from beneath their feet. Legendary lore 
mentioned none of these phenomena as having taken 
place, but they must begin sometime, so why not 
then ? Hardly anyone had been inside the place for 
centuries, so that, as Papa said, the bones, groans and 
Gregorians might have been going it steadily all the 
while without an audience. They were, none the less, 
a trifle disappointed that there had been nothing of 
the sort to set them squealing ; even Papa, for all 
his beard and his six feet one, would have soon shown 
a clean pair of heels ; and as for the others, you may 
guess whether they would have displayed any great 
fortitude. Barbara was sxxk she would have fainted 
— ^when she got outside. 

They locked the door on that occasion with distinct 
emphasis, as if to say to the possible phantoms with- 
in : We've done in here for the present ; you can hear 
us locking up, if you listen, now you can get on with 
yoiu- little games as soon as you like. 
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What they did say was admirably put by Mama, 
who had a ^it of happy truthfulness : " One ghost's 
enough. For me, at any rate. We have plenty to go 
on with." 

For as was only proper. Drum's House prided itself 
on a ghost, and one of considerable mystery too. 
The house had been, as you have learnt, a Monastery 
from its foundation ; yet this was the ghost (but this 
must not be repeated) of a lady. The bo^e that trod 
the monasterial floors of Dnmi's House was a young- 
looking person of trim and buxom shape, and she did 
not go about the place with wringings of hands and 
the customary effects of her kind, but was seen, when 
she deigned to appear, in a somewhat saucy attitude 
at the door of ihs refectory, or roaming without a 
trace of despair up and down the stairs and along the 
corridors. The monks had once (about 1525) gone to 
considerable trouble, rather unwisely, it is to be feared, 
to provide an explanation for this easy spirit, winding 
for the purpose a long and miracle-teeming yam about 
heaven and the departed blessed. The story was re- 
ceived as genuine by the faithful ; but there existed, 
at that time of chaotic reformation, sundry unbelieving 
persons who chose to wag their heads in preference to 
accepting the legendary explanation of so prepossess- 
ing a phantom. The young blades of the neighbour- 
hood, at that and at other periods, had been heard 
to say, even so far back as the thirteenth century, that 
they thought she wasn't so very ethereal, and some of 
the bolder (in the fourteenth) winked when she was 
mentioned. But her intangibility could scarcely be 
held in question when she was known to crop up, with 
praiseworthy regularity, every decade or so for the 
last six hundied years at least. -Millincoes by the half- 
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dozen had sexa her, and more than one parson of the 
persuasion of the moment, had tasted Drum's House 
HadeuBS previous to exorcising this inexorcisable 
lady. 

She was reputed to wear a wimple, a white stuff 
gown, and a great mass of dark hair down her back. 
One ann, which she knowingly kept lifted, was bare 
and exceedingly well formed, and she had the wisdom 
to appear only to those people who believed in her. 
The festivals of the Romish Church were frequently 
celebrated by her cheerful arrival, from which circum- 
stance (as also from her dating from days which were, 
as Mrs. Possy said, "exclusively High Church") it 
was inferred that she had been, while in the flesh, a 
member of that religion. This was a very good handle 
for polemically inclined Protestants to lay hold of, 
and they found in the legend an excellent r^son for 
the Reformation. 

The Millincoes had accepted the bogle as part and 
parcel of their inheritance, believing in it completely, 
and hoping one of them (the other one, of course) 
would see the dear thing. The profession they had 
adopted from their earlier days was not one calcu- 
lated to make them hard-headed, and if they were 
ready to turn to gooseflesh at the thought of a new 
and probable ghost, they were not likely to discard an 
old and well-established one. One that was also, as 
you might say, an institution, by being so often seen 
and even attested on moth-eaten parchments in their 
muniment chest. 

Other Millincoes had thought of keeping a chaplain ; 
this plan was a small part of the many projects with 
which they amused themselves ^P their retirement. 
Since moidi;ish days, therefore, the chapel had never 
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re-edioed to religious service, and many a rat cotild, 
if he were so inclined, trace his pedigree back a round 
three hundred years in that once hallowed spot. 

When the idea was mooted, with the alterna- 
tive of finding Sir James and bringing him home, 
the family conclave of Millincoe, without a dis- 
sentient voice, voted for the ecclesiastical method, 
and the chapel was therefore spring-cleaned. What 
led them to declare in favour of the more expensive 
and troublesome action was the uncertainty that 
Papa felt with regard to himself. If they wished to 
catch the disappeared husband permanently, they 
would find it necessary to approach him in person, 
not through the medium of letters, which he had an 
unpleasant way, as you have seen, <A retiiming un- 
(^ned to the senders thereof. Also it was obviously 
impossible for Lady Psalter to go in search of him. 
The right person to fetch him would have been 
Mr. Blillincoe, and he was ready at a moment's notice 
to start in pursuit of the errant husband. The one 
thing that prevented his setting out then and there 
was his feeling that no sooner was he within gambling 
distance of the tables, than he would forget all about 
his mission, to say nothing oi his oath, and set himself 
down to his favourite pastime ; and probably, for he 
was thoroughly frank about it, get cleaned out. 

" Do you think it wise for me to risk the journey, 
my darlings ? " he asked ; and they agreed that it was 
not. The circumstance might make matters worse, 
if matters could be worse. 

The flat therefore went forth that the aged chapel 
appertaining to Drum's House was to be given for a 
term of years to the use of the valley as a place of 
worship. 
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The Bishop was approached, and he smiled to hear 
of the plan, which evidenced so much practical rever- 
ence for the faith which held him and Mr, Millincoe 
in the bond of mutual membership. The local author- 
ities were advised, and they rubbed their hands, 
judging the display of public spirit on the part of a 
Millincoe most refreshing after the many rebuffs they 
had in times past received at the mercy of others of 
that name. The County was told, and everybody 
began to bow with increasing warmth. Here was a 
district that had always had to go abroad for its 
established worship, while Methodism stayed at home 
and made the valley ring with its nasal praises — ^here 
was this place in possession of a chnrch ; and that not 
a new, iminteresting building, but an historic edifice, 
full of religious associations; which, although they 
were connected with the wrong faith, the County, the 
local authorities, and even the Chapter of Bandiston 
Cathedral repeated each other with a distinct twang 
of ownership. 

But a church, however well provided with noseless 
saints, for the most part imidentifled, has very little 
religious value imless there be a minister to teach Mid 
read, and give a reasonable amoimt of sermonising to 
the parish. The Bishop was appealed to, and Papa 
had him to lunch. 

" The parish," sMd the divine. 

"Not the municipal, the civU parish," said Papa, 
as the reverend gentleman stopped to take asparagus. 

*' The limits will be the same," the Bishop re- 
marked, in the course of deglutition. " Both the civil 
and the ah — quoad sacra parishes." 

" Quite so," said Papa. 

" I have just the man," the Bishop went on, as if 
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he had exhausted al) the other subject which was not 
yet begun. " The very man, the idea) man, -the only 
man. The man." 

" Then I will ask him down," said Mr. Millincoe. 
He wrote straightway to this model parson, and had 
him down to inspect. Like any bundle of drapery, 
this parergon arrived, and they had a httle difficulty 
in sending him up again to his native habitat. He 
might be the Bishop's ideal man, and in that case, all 
that Mama could suggest was, that the Episcopal 
bench must be easily pleased. He fell too short of 
their proposed standard. 

The congregation, or the patron, that has never had 
to choose its own parish priest, will never understand 
the agonies through which the Millineoes and the 
County, — the immediate neighboui^ of Drum's House, 
that is, — suffered in the suite of this. There were so 
many people to please, and more to displease, and no 
one felt inclined to be compliant or considerate of 
anyone else. 

There were the aristocratic; the sportive; the 
wealthy commercial ; the humbler, but still moneyed 
(these very earnest-minded); the nervous, who declared 
they could not have a noisy man ; and the ultra-pious, 
who asserted that they coiddn't for the lives of them 
stand a mild chap. All these parties had to be pleased, 
and for long many were called, and not one was chosen. 
A, the Bishop's ideal man, was really too Evangeli- 
cal ; it was a mystery why his Lordship had sent him. 
B was not quite the gentleman, nothing much to 
matter where the dasses are a little mixed (say in 
London), but an insurmotmtable bar in the County. 
C was a vast deal too handsome and debonair for a 
celibate curate, who would only have £90 per annum 
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(too handsome and debonair for a married one, 
Mrs. Possy thought to herself). D was so repulsively 
ugly that, though the sermon was just the very thing 
you couldn't help liking, anyhow (not a word about 
morals, and a phrase or two in Greek), the County 
declared they couldn't sit under him. E was the very 
man, but it transpired that he had had to leave a 
former parish on account of his wife ; whatever the 
lady's misdemeanour was (it might have been any- 
thing, and several people said it was), it was certainly 
enough to preclude her husband from the honour of 
being spiritual shepherd to the County, F was im- 
mediately popular with the whole congregation, and 
there is little doubt that he woidd have been chosen, 
but for a lucky discovery just in the nidc of time that 
his mother was an Irishman, and had been a Roman, 
and you never know where that will lead you (it had 
been noticed that he stared at the candlesticks at 
Sendal Water with a strange covetise). So he was 
sent off, and G came, but he had a coaxing way with 
the girls, and did not even stop to preach. It may be 
mentioned that the gentlemen clamoured for the re- 
turn of D, saying that after all a man's looks don't 
matter, but the ladies would not hear of his coming 
back. The next man was too this, the one after not 
quite enough of that ; and the Bishop, feeling rather 
as if he travelled in junior clergy and could not make 
his expenses, sent parson after parson on appro., into 
and out of the village for weeks. 

There was much to urge against this state of things, 
which Mrs. Fossy, to whom the County turned for an 
opinion, had the classicaUty to term a pro temmy sort 
of job. No doubt, if the affair had been left to the 
MiUincoes, the matter would never have been settled. 
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His. Fossy had been sorely put about by the un- 
warrantable freedom of the fiunily at Drum's House 
in choosing their own mode of rehabilitation, and she 
entertained a seething contempt for the Bishop's 
pliancy, the County's knuckling-under, the town 
authorities' defeat at the first soft-sawder of Papa 
and Mama. There were few pies in the neighbourhood 
in which this vigilant lady did not have a flitger, and 
she saw that she would need to be sharp if she was 
to act Jack Homer to this ah — quoad sacra con- 
fection. 

She went therefore to Bandiston, and without so 
much as a with-your-leave or by-your-leave boarded, 
as it were, that inoffensive dignitary in his study, just 
as though he were a religious r^istry-office agent, and 
must have a dozen clerical applicants on his books. 
He was so deeply astonished at her manner, for she 
had come early, and his breakfast was still undigested. 
that he had not the presence of mind to be offended, 
and before she had gone far in the recital of her (and 
incidentally, the Cotmty's) need, he began to per- 
ceive that he had some reason for gratitude, since she 
proposed to solve, albeit without softness, and on the 
edge of coarseness, the problem of a Vicar for Drum's 
Chapel. 

The requirements of the County, as she stated them, 
were these (she made no mention of the donors of the 
church, from beginning to end) : the parson must be 
young, for then he would not presume to dictate in 
matters of church government ; he must be moderate 
(but none of your Evangelicals, if you please I) ; he 
must be a real gentleman (you see we shall have to 
ask him to meals, and so on) ; he must be married, 
happily (having daughters of your own you will guess 
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why, my Lord) ; he must be a man of some learning 
(I must say there's nothing I like better than Greek 
and French and all that sort of thing, myself). 

To every one of these points, each delivered in the 
most trenchant style, the Bishop murmured " Hyes, 
hyes, \aee . . " with an eye on the crack of the door, 
through which the episcopal consort could be seen in 
sections. At length Mrs. Possy went away, extract- 
ing from the anxious Bishop the promise that he 
wouldn't breathe it to a soul that she had been to him. 
He thought it best, however, to call in his spouse and 
retail it all to her, as she had perhaps formed a wrong 
idea of the interview by hearing it only in snatches, 
intermingled with a cutting draught. The lady natur- 
ally told the story to no one but her most intimate 
friends, and they of course let it go no farther than 
their nearest and dearest, so that it came to the ears 
of the Millincoes in a couple of days. There was no 
troubling them : they simply laughed at the eamest- 
mindedness of their busy neighbour. 

'* It's a very good thing there is someone to mind 
our biz. for us," said Papa, " for I'm dashed if I shoiild 
have dared to go to that old codger with such a 
rigmarole." 

He and Bfama made a very amusing scene of what 
they imagined the interview must have been like, 
Papa with his *' Hyes, hyes's," and Mama with in- 
flated cheeks and an occasional misplaced H. The 
girls decided that they did it perfectly. 

The County was prepared to accept whosoever 
came after this strenuous effort to please them. The 
next curate that arrived met with a ddightful recep- 
tion. He was asked to lunch with his Lordship, and 
after that feast, the County turned up in a body to 
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test him. They examined him narrowly on points of 
dogma, while the Bishop and Mrs. Possy quarrelled 
about missions. They laid down the law with a pre- 
ciseness that would have awakened jealousy in 
St. Paul's breast. The ladies afterwards snubb^ bis 
wife, being incited thereto by the amiable example 
of the Bishop's lady, and voted the experiment alto- 
gether a complete success. 

" He's the chap," said the County, to itself ; " this 
is exactly what we want. Let him be inducted, 
etcetera, and come to us as a permanency." 

Not to be outdone in works charitable, Mrs. Possy 
made her husband present a house for the use of the 
Vicar. This done, she was free to lead the talk. 

If the County, riding and driving homeward after 
this excursion, said, " Now for our own minister I " 
Mrs. Fossy, looking on the affair with the eye of ex- 
perience, was overheard to mutter, " Now for another 
scandal I " She was sorely put out by the fact that 
the new Vicar had nothing suspicious behind him, 
all through his short career. 

As for the Kshop, he opened his soul to the partner 
of his affections, and declared that he would not be 
made an Archbishop, if to achieve that stupendous 
height he would have to be Vicar of the parish of 
Drum's for a year. 
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RELATES A CONVESSlOIf OB TWO 



The tew Roman Catholics that had latterly elected 
to reside in the neighbourhood of Drum's House had 
been ministered unto (as regards the spirit) by a cer- 
tain aged cleric, who lived in unassailed celibacy in 
the very centre ot the woods of Lands. The members 
of his flock had been few and far from devout, and as 
the years went on, and they left the neighbourhood, 
they had not been replaced, and he had been, by de- 
grees, left entirely alone. Often, in these less pleasant 
days, the old fellow would be forgotten for weeks at a 
time, and then he would make a slow tour of the 
nearer farms in the woods, asking alms ; and none, 
even of the most severe chapel-goers, were hard- 
hearted enough to refuse him the broken food. Money 
he never asked for, nor would he take it. He received 
no stipend, for, when the last worshipper had left the 
valley, his church, at Howpingen — fifteen miles away 
— had recalled him, and as he would not obey, had 
ruthlessly cut off all supplies. He cared little ; all he 
asked from life was that he should be left to pray his 
fill. 

The last family of Catholics had been the care- 
taker's of Drum's House, during the long exile of the 
5' 
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HiUincoes. It had been their pious habit to go, about 
once a quarter, in the spring cart up to the woods, and 
there have a spasmodic bout of religion, ending up 
(in fine weather) with a file duanpAre, and leaving the 
scraps and ends of paper, the fruit skins and the ham 
bone, with the priest as a token of regard. The arrival 
of the Family at Drum's House had meuit the dis- 
lodgment of this remnant of a decadent faith, and 
since their return the old cleric had said all his prayers 
alone. He made no outcry, though he missed the odds 
and ends of pastry once a quarter ; the change made 
him alter his habits so far as to induce him to leave off 
cleaning the chapel altogether, whereits before, he had 
been accustomed to give it a slight furbishing every 
three months. 

His abode was on the very debatable ground which 
had so often caused dissension between the Farmer 
and the Knight. Neither of them, however, was par- 
ticularly anxious to claim the old fellow as a tenant. 
WeU it was for him that they were continually at 
loggerheads concerning the possession of the land, 
for had he been asked to pay for the use of the dingy 
cabin hcoccupied he would have had to leave. Un- 
less, indeed, he had bethought himself of the ex- 
pedient of referring one to the other, and setting them 
by the ears, until he had had time to die in comfort. 
Whatever the combatants might claim, they had 
never been known to dispute the possession of this 
bundle of holiness ; and since the Fathers of How- 
pingen had ceased to pay the trivial rent to Sir James, 
he had been left neglected^ and unmolested, in his 
dirty hut. 

Hut ? He called it, as it might have been called in 
its palmier days, the Presbytery. It was divided into 
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two minute portions : in one of which the priest led 
his frugal and unwashed existence ; in the other a 
tawdry altar and a few rickety benches kept up the 
illusion of a chapel. This lessened fnxn winter to 
winter, as the old man, getting too feeble and too in- 
dolent to go searching for wood in the forest, chopped 
up bench after bench, and would no doubt in time, if 
the snows came thick, assail the altar. The dwelling- 
place was lit by a window at the opposite side of the 
door, but it was variously ventilated by the holes in 
t^e roof. It was in the nature of a lean-to to the 
Chapel, not connecting with it by any opening. 

llie place was out of the way, and for months no one 
but Dummett had been near it. He was generally too 
busy to stop to have speech with the old man, but he 
rarely went that way without some little gift — a joint 
from the last killing, tmiken meats from his generous 
table, a packet of matches, perhaps some chewing 
tobacco. 

The pleasure he and his housekeeper (who never 
saw the old fellow now) derived from this indiscrimin- 
ate charity, was intense. They were staimch Protes- 
tants, the woman particularly so, and they each had 
a private conviction that they were doing wrong in 
thus abetting a Roman. No one else — not even the 
men or servants about the farm at Lands — knew of 
their vicious toleration. 

The rains of late had been thorough and tropical in 
their steadiness, and Dummett, sneaking out of his 
own house with a collar of pork concealed under bis 
coat, bethought him that the day was too bad for him 
to meet his pretty. He set out therefore at once to go 
with his offering to the Presbytery, not troubling to 
eacAer the j6int and go in search of her. 
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But Barbara, careless of the rain, and bored out of 
aU patience by the quiet and content at home, had also 
setout, she with the intention of meeting him. Roam- 
ing macintoshed into the woods, she went on and on 
towards Lands, visiting in turn each point where they 
sometimes met. She was busied in mind as to how 
to overcome the obstacles to her happiness ; the 
atmosphere of Drum's House was wearing her to 
thread. Sauntering on in the steaming woods, she 
suddenly perceived the object of her search going 
away from her. She was after him in an instant, and 
with as loud a voice as she dared use, she called, 
" Peter t Oh, Peter t " He held on, crashing through 
the under-brush, squelching into the quaggy leaf- 
mould, deafened by his own progress and the teeming 
downpour. 

Barbara did not care to shout more loudly, for fear 
of attracting some woodman. She ran, but he went 
jrapidly, and before she realised it, she had lost him. 
She retraced her steps, and found that he had slipped 
up a side-alley, which she had not before noticed. 
She caught him up, breathless and rather irritated, 
her shoes full of water, her hair dangling about her 
wet cheeks, her macintosh torn and shabby after its 
encounter with the brush. He had by now arrived 
at the hut, and was depositing his small bundle, when 
he was made aware of his lady-love. She stopped, her 
way being blocked by the varia that decked the clear- 
ing in which the Presbytery stood. Cans that had 
once held provender in some form, decaying vegetable 
r^use, year-old bones, untidy and malodorous heaps 
of old clothing and paper, all tended to destroy the 
natural poetry of the spot. 

Barbura pointed this out to the Farmer, who hod no 
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eyes for uiything save the QooA and Beautiful, both 
present in tiie person of his Innamorata. 

" Oh, do come away 1 " she cried, lifting her soaked 
skirts high. " Peter I What it this dreadful hole t " 

Dummett performed the heather-step over the in- 
tervening garbage, and drew her away. He ex- 
plained, in a loud voice, to battle with the noisy rain 
and the double pother of their going, the meaning ot 
the Presbytery, and, when she pressed him, he went 
so far as to confess, sheepishly enough, the reason for 
his visit there. She paid Uttle heed to the rest of his 
conversation, though she herself was the subject 
of it. 

By evening, as the rain had taken up, Barbara went 
out again to the woods. Mama, from the window of 
her little room, observed her trudging in the wet cart- 
track up the mountain side. *' Katherine t " she 
called, " you ought really to go out a little. You've 
not been outside the door to-day. Why don't you 
slip on your mac. and nm after Barbie 1 " 

" Not such a fool," said the dutiful Ziady Psalter. 
" Why don't you. Mama darling ? " 

Mama returned to her sewing with a laugh. " Ob, 
I'm too old for that kind of galUvanting." They took 
no more interest in the ultra-hygienic Barbara. 

She, disdaining the weather, tried back over the 
paths she had travelled that morning, and with some 
difficulty found the one leading to the hut. She was 
not wanting in courage, and yet she hesitated before 
knocking at the door. The next day saw her trip 
thither a second time, and afterwards she went regu- 
larly twice a day for a fortnight. She did not see the 
aged man every time, but she saw him often enough 
to come to a complete understanding with him. 
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At the expiry of the second week, she deigned to 
explain to her Peter, who met her coming from the 
clearing, why she had been to the hut. 

" Why not, Pete dear t " she said, with her head on 
his shoulder ; " I am going to turn Roman Catholic." 

" You are not." 

" And so are you," she went on, in a gentle tone. 

" I swear I'll do no such thing. The idea t " 

She drew away, gravely. "Then you can never 
possess me I " she cried. ** For I won't marry a 
heretic 1 " 

" But you haven't really changed your religion," 
he protested, " and I don't believe you ever will." 

" Believe what you like." 

" Barbie I Are you serious ? . . . Don't you think 
it's wicked to believe all that nonsense ? ' ' 

" Nonsense ? " cried Barbara, with heat. *' How 
can you be so bigoted ? I wonder you're not struck 
down." 

" You come away at once, and tiop away," com- 
manded Dummett, growing nervous of this pdemic. 
" And when we're safely married well talk it over 
quietly." 

"Married! Where?" The moment for unfolding 
her plan was come. She returned of her own will into 
his arms, and with a gentle hand smoothed his frown. 

Her idea was that the Farmer should marry her in 
the little hut in the woods. The old man (an easy old 
tiling to manage, she inteijected) was qwte willing to 
perform the cemnony, but only on one condition. 
He would marry fuiyone, said Barbie, with a tone of 
admiration for the priest's obligingness, so long as 
they were Roman Catholics. 

" I told him I was — once," she said. " And so," 
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she burned on, as she saw the frown gathering afresh, 
" so I practically was, you know, when I was in 
France. At any rate, we often, heaps of times, went 
to the Roman churches, so you may say I was a sort 
of a Catholic. And you know, dearest, both Kittie — 
Katherine, I mean — and I were brought up in a con- 
vent school, Euid there was always ' Lou£ soit ' and 
' Au nom de ' and all that before everything, so I 
am familiar with it all." 

She had made the credulous old fellow believe a fine 
story. According to this admirable fiction, which she 
now retailed to Peter, she had once been most arucious 
to join the Roman faith, and Protestant and bigoted 
parents had not only taken her from the convent 
school, but had formed plans (quite true this, you will 
note) for her marriage with a Protestant, because he 
had money. She herself (she wept a little at this 
pdnt, and it told wonderfully) wanted to marry 
another man, who was willing to become a Catholic 
for her sake. The old man, having in mind two ad- 
vantages, — namely : the temporal, as exemplified by 
the marriage fees, which he prepared himself to re- 
ceive in kind ; and the rustless, as exemplified by the 
salvation of two souls, — fell in with the plan at once. 
He agreed that it would be no infringement of the 
Fifth (Protestant) Commandment to disobey such 
cruel and heretic parents, and by a parity of reason- 
ing, Barbie got Dummett to see that he would not be 
breaking the First and the Ninth, if he voere vary 
careftd. 

" But you know," she began, and by her look he 
saw that something worse was coming. 

" But I know what ? " 

" You will have to do like me." 
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" Do what ? " 

" C-c-confess to him." 

He had gone so far (so damned far, he said) that 
even this did not deter him, though it was the shab- 
biest thing he had ever contemplated doing. A bogus 
oonfession of faith I An action so hypocritical with- 
out even a leaven of sincerity 1 

*' He'll think you mean it all," said Barbie. 

" That makes it worse I " cried the Farmer. He 
went home to think about it, and tor several nights, 
in spite of hard work all day, he could not sleep, 
fighting with his own respect for truth. 

But there seemed no other way out of it. Barbara 
was at length prepared to marry him, if he would but 
fall in with her plan. After all, these were few and 
harmless deceits, compared with the monstrous pro- 
fessions people were always making. He agreed to 
that, and as a consequence, he went to the hut, laden 
with a currant scone and a thick shce of ham in a 
lettuce, as initiation fee belike, and made a sort of 
admission to the priest. When the good man saw 
who his probable convert was, he began to scent 
some mischief, and let him ofi very lightly. There 
was no need for a second confession. A many more 
visits there were, each red-lettered by something 
savoury and wholesome. 

There remained, however, some difficulties ; the 
chief of which was : that whatever happened. Hiss 
Barbara Millincoe must be married in white (no other 
colour being lucky). Also, since she had but one 
white dress, and that her best, she could scarcely put 
it on without exciting question, and certainly she 
could not take her way into the woods in it without 
being suspected — followed, perhaps. This was, ap- 
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parently, insurmountable, and for two solid days she 
puzzled how to manage. At length she went to her 
confessor with the plan of a midnight marriage. 

He agreed, as he had agreed to everything dse. 
As for the Farmer, he coiild only say, for the thou- 
sandth time, that he was willing. Miss Millinooe went 
home to see that the drees was in good order. 
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PROVIDES MEAT FOB THE 8.F.R. 

" Consider , . . what Homer or Pl>to, or anf other of Umm 
Heroea In the Leamed World, would bave ««id or thought npiHt the 
ume occMlon." Th* Guardiait, Sept 4, 1713. 

The wedding was to take place just aft» midnight, 
and Barbie had arranged to be ready at the edge of 
the wood, where she would find Peter, twenty minutes 
before that time. 

Behold her, then, issuing at night from her room, 
to essay the voyage to the refectory window un- 
perceived. She slipped a long dark cloak about her, 
shrouding her bridal attire, and began to creep 
towards the stairhead. 

The sound of her moving was scarcely audible, but 
she could hear, for her part, that the noises of the 
house were not all stilled ; she heard a slight rumble 
of conversation from her mother's room. She ven- 
tured another step, as she must, for the hour of the 
wedding was at hand ; and she had already waited 
long. She knew Ihe passage well enough by daylight, 
but it twisted and turned all manner of ways, to 
reach its own windows, and in every one of the many 
angles, some piece of furniture was placed. She 
thought herself sure of the position of these dangers, 
but the corridor seemed absolutely pitch black. She 
cXHild certainly make out a square of one of the 
windows, but tiiat helped her but little. 
6i 
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One more step, she thought, would take her round 
the last dangerous bend ; and, with the idea of 
avoiding a wooden chest that stood there, she put out 
her arm. The distance was grossly miscalcidated, 
and she brought her hand with a sharp impact against 
the corner of the box. The thud, faint as it was, 
sounded loud enough in the quiet passage, and the 
next moment the door of her parents' room was 
opened gently, and dear Papa looked forth. 

Barbara shrank horror-stricken back, clutching at 
the wall at her side, while she watched her father's 
head travd slowly round. The narrow opening of 
the door let out a ray of light, which feU on the wall a 
few feet away from her. As he moved his head with 
cruel deliberation roxmd towards her, Barbara, in her 
anguish, put out her hand, as if to implore the 
approaching eyes not to see. With the movement, 
her cloak slipped from her, and she stood revealed in 
her gleaming dress to the gaze of Papa Millincoe. He 
stared a moment, then hurriedly shut the door. 
Barbara could hear him speaking within, and her 
mother's voice replying. She did not think of 
escaping, but waited in a cold agitation, standing as 
he had caught her. The door was again delicately 
opened, and Mama peered through. Above her head 
appeared the face of Papa, and in silence these two 
stu«d at the tortured Barbara, who coidd now see 
only too clearly. The oppressive calm was broken by 
the sound of Mama's teeth chattering. 

Barbara's heart resxmied its normal position, and 
she recovered. Mama's betrayal of timidity was the 
girl's salvation. With arm still outstretched, she 
began to advance down the corridor, and the door 
was shut instantly. She hcMd the key turned, and 
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(stiU, for the sake of the thing, travelling in a stately 
manner) she gathered further that Papa was dragging 
something heavy against the door. She made for 
the refectory window, and let herself out. 

The two upstairs faced each other in pallid excite- 
ment, and breathed hard. At last they had seen a 
ghost, their own ghost I They were conscious of a 
most ^p-eeable creepiness with regard to it, and Mama 
was sorry when her jaw was controllable and the 
chatterings ceased. 

** It was exactly like the descriptirai. Papa," said 
Mrs. Millincoe. 

'* Exactly," Papa agreed heutily, with his eye on 
the door. " The arm outheld, the white gown. . . ." 

" The figure. . . ." (Barbara being particularly 
slim, and the reported bogle short and buxom.) 

" The majestic walk. . . ." 

" And the hair down her back. . . ." (Though 
to tell the truth, it was dressed in a fluffy fashion on 
the top of her head.) 

" And the moan you heard, dear I " 

'* Was she supposed to moan, dear ? " 

" Well, she did, dear, didn't she ? whether she was 
suppc^ed to or not." 

liiey busied themselves for the best part of an 
hour in occult conversation, and Mama grew quite 
metaphysical, especially just as she was dropping off. 
For, in spite of all the gooseflesh and all the quivering 
teeth in the world, they both slept well at last. 

The Ghost, meanwhile, made her way to the edge 
of the spinney, and there met her lover, who was 
wearing away the herbage in his impatience. They 
went hand in hand to the hut, and woke the reverend 
man. Half an hour later, they were set free, after a 
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rather tedious homily, for which they had not 
bargained at such an hour. 

It was grey day before Mrs. Dummett returned to 
her home, and to avoid any trouble, she let down her 
hair and paraded the corridor in true spectra] wise. 
On the way she gathered up her cloak, which had lain 
on the floor all night ; and, having listened to the 
dual snorings of dear Papa and pretty Mama, she 
slipped into her own room and put away the white 
dress. 

There was a great to-do about the Bogle in the 
morning, and everybody listened with envy to the 
narration made by Papa (who had been the first to 
see it), and Mama (who had felt the Thing pass 
quite close to her, and had noticed at the time how 
chill the air juid become). 

For some minutes afterwards the corridors had 
been filled with a bluish light, which seemed to come 
from nowhere. 

When so much had been revealed, it was the 
butler's place to confess to hearing chains, and once 
a short, sharp shriek. 

Cook, a local woman, called upon to testify, told 
how she had felt an icy hand on her all night, musta 
been just about the time as Master see it, and had 
nearly ruz the 'ousemaid, only was afraid of skeering 
her. 

As for Katherine, she had been unable to sleep for 
some Intangible fear— nothing that you could express, 
you know, for all that it was there ; and lying awake, 
she had been much disturbed by low sobs outside 
her door, but had wisely let the sobber alone. 

The footsteps they had all heard and did not 
scruple to swear to, would have needed a whole 
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coh(»t of ghoflts (say a party from P^re-LachaLse) to 
supply. 

Not to be outdone, Barbara had heard the door 
of Mama's room close, and had looked out, but all 
she had been able to distinguish was a dark form 
crouching on the ground just where dear Papa had 
seen the figure. 

And that was odd, too, for Papa had seen the ghost 
throw off something before slie reached out her arm, 
and that must have been it. Hadn't Barbie seen 
something white ? 

White ? No, only the black. And, well, it might 
sound funny, and they mxistn't really laugh, but it 
looked something like a monk, kneeling or crouching 
at the side of the wooden chest. 

That was well reeeived, at least by Mr. Milltncoe, 
who actually refused a second cup of coffee in the 
excitement. Evidently, he considered, the young 
person — ^the phantom, wraith, spectre, astral form, 
ghost, spirit — ^had resented the attentions of one of 
the monks in the past, and had thrown him to the 
ground (" She is reputed quite powerful-looking "). 
No doubt the monk had offended by . . . 

Much more might have been said in the way of 
conjecture, but Mama, after a sudden attack of 
coughing, thought the affair had better rest there, 
if Papa didn't mind ? 

The servants went off, and Papa ran down to the 
stables. He started off with some Tira-Iira-li little 
French song on his tongue, and his head full of 
ghosts, to tell of his new adventure to Mr. Possy. 

The matter occupied the minds of the household 
for something like a fortnight, and Barbara found 
the active psychological interest evinced by them all 
r 
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8 trifle inconvenient. But she was glad to discover 
that they always dropped off to sleep quite early. She 
had to subscribe to ^ kind of tales, and she ventured 
to make her versions as gruesome as possible, so tiiat 
the others began to be really alarmed. For her part, 
she declared she would not stir out of her room for 
any noise (or silence) on earth, once everyone was in 
bed. She went so far with her horrible tales that she 
nearly frightened herself, and Papa felt inclined to 
shut the place up, in case they should see things 
suddenly and go raving mad. 

The general conclusion was, that it was not only 
wiser, but kind also, to let the poor spirit go its own 
way f if she wanted to walk, why, let her I She had 
been there the first, and (Papa got quite solemn 
over this memento mori) she would probably be 
there long after they had come to her condition 
themselves. 

However, after a few more nights of supposed 
wakefulness, Papa frankly threw off his quasi-anti- 
quarian mood, locked up the parchments again, 
and took to his regular sleep. 

The Cook, who was a light sleeper, and no anti- 
quarian, still heard noises by night, and in private 
shook her head over them. The chief disturbance 
came from Miss Barbara's room, outside which, it 
will be remembered, Papa first saw the ghost. 

The sounds were so marked on one occasion, that 
Cook took the trouble to go down to the room and 
knock. After the lapse of a few minutes, during 
which the smell of an extinguished candle was most 
marked through the keyhole, Barbara answered, but 
without opening the door. 

" Are you skeered. Miss ? " asked the Cook. 
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"Not in the least, while I keep the door shut," 
Barbara replied through the barrier in question. 
" Have you been knocking long. Cook ? You woke 
me." 

Cook went away, but not to sleep. From her 
window a storey higher, this intrepid ^ost-layer 
watched, and was in course of time rewarded. To 
Barbara's siuprise, no mention was made the next 
day of the joomey she had taken at two in the morn- 
ing down the stairs. Even when Barbie recounted 
Cook's visit at breakfast, and that faithful servant 
was called into the moming^room for corroboration 
of the report, she denied it. 

" Not me. Mum," she declared. *' If I might make 
so bold, Hiss musta been dreaming. Why, I'm such a 
one for my bed, it'd take more than sech noises to 
have me out of it." She shook her head knowingly, 
in the Bandyshire way, and recapitulated the menu 
of the night before, seeking in the apple-tart a 
scientific reason for the delusion. 

So sure was she of her statement, that Barbara 
herself began to think there must have been a mistake 
somewhere. However, in the course of a few days, 
she took the opportunity of giving Cook a little 
present, as she was turning out her wardrobe. That 
good woman accepted it without too gross a display of 
gratitude : it was the torn and mfended dress. 
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LB8CRIBE8 A GRADUAL CBASQB OF FEEhlSQ 

" Wodmd'* love ia writ In mtcr I 

Woman'! fiiith is tnced on aand ! ** 

Arroinr : Layi of th* Seottitk Cavalitrt. 

It was thought veiy likely that no sooner had the giit 
of the church become known than the rich wooer 
would run back to Drum's House. The consecration 
was over, the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth tempo- 
rary parsons well into (and out of) their work, and 
the unexpected did not turn up. 

He might have heard of the plan that was to re- 
habilitate the Millincoes, they supposed ; but, as no 
one had the slightest inkling as to where he had dis- 
appeared, there was no means of remedying this 
omission, if indeed such were the case. 

The truth of the matter was, that he had gone off 
in the greatest hurry ever man felt, anywhere, he 
cared not whither, out of England ; and, by chance, 
had arrived shortly afterwards at the town where the 
grass-widower Psalter was hving lorn. They met 
with that suspicion which men in misfortune show 
towards each other. But, whether it were the air of 
the place, or some unconscious telepathy. Sir James 
heard all, and what is much more to the purpose 
(or vsas, to the richard's ptupose). he told all. He 
had been deluded, and so little a while back that he 
had not yet recovered enough dignity and reserve 
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to wish to deceive himseU . The resiilt of the informa- 
tion he gave was that the man of wealth made off on 
further travels, out of France, out of Europe, with 
his ample fortune in notes of exchange about him, 
and not the remotest intention of ever seeing the siren 
sister of Lady Psalter again. 

He had a fondness for his guineas that overpassed 
whatever feeling he had cherished for Barbara. He 
had been sincere in wishing to have her, but he did 
not by any means wish that by achieving this de- 
lightful contingency he should bid his other posses- 
sions farewell for ever. He overcame his faint in- 
clination by the belief that she was bound to be like 
her sister, since her parents had it in them ; and so, 
arguing on these Weissmami lines, he led himself 
firmly on board an Algerian steamer. He leaned 
from the deck and gloomed, indulging sombre 
thoughts of lonely old ages, celibacies, and early 
graves, until the motion of the vessel put the crown 
on his melancholy. 

Sir James, seeing him off, had a pricking of the 
conscience, but it passed off with a good lunch, and 
he regarded Barbara's loss with admirable philosophy. 

The Millincoes, the three least interested, waited 
with certainty for his arrival, and Papa more than 
once rode over and left cards in the empty house. 
They were all so sure that he was coming, every day, 
that they began to alarm Barbara, who had little 
enough reason to wish for his reappearance. She 
would have been sorely troubled how to act, for, until 
he had fled her, she had been quite prepared to take 
him and his bank-book for weal or woe. If he had 
stayed on at the crucial time, she would have had 
him. Thinking of this, as she curled an old ostrich- 
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plume with the back of Papa's penknife (preparatory 
to titivating her best hat), she sighed long and full. 
She loved money, and fal-lals, and he had betrayed 
60 much opulence 1 

** He was quite vulgar about it," she told herself, 
" but when you've money, you con be, and no one 
cares." She found the world rather hard, until the 
feather was in, very nattily drooping over the left ear, 
the whole hat to be worn tilted. 

Her amorous husband contented her for the while, 
though he had httle wealth to bestow on her. This 
was not yet very apparent, as — not having the ex- 
pense of keeping her — he could afford to be generous 
in the matter of presents. Still, she had little oppor- 
tunity of displaying such gifts as he made. She 
would wear them for his edification, and for her own 
delight, but she could hardly appear in new jewellery 
before her mother and sister. 

He never ceased urging her to let their marriage be 
made known ; but she had always some reason 
against it. At first she was afraid of Papa's anger. 
Then she was nervous of the County ; it would be 
very hard on poor Katherine that she should be 
stopped in her course of — ah — ^rehabihtation by any 
prank of Barbie's. 

At times, the Farmer grew impatient to the point 
of anger. '* I want you," he said, " I want you aU the 
time I'm not at work I " 

" Oh, Peter t " she said, with reproach. 

He understood the tone, but not its reason. " What 
have I done now ? " 

*' You sAouId want me all the time, working or not." 

" Well, you see what I mean, don't you ? " he said, 
with a sigh of common sense. But these were early 
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days, and every argument could be solved, every 
question ansvered, every doubt settled, in one deli- 
cious manner. 

" I don't want to offend them," he agreed, when 
she quoted her family and their ambitions. He had 
an idea that some sort of scandal would be sure to 
ensue. From the beginning he had fancied that this 
hole-in-the-comer business had not been legal, and he 
resigned himself to some future probation as wooer of 
Miss Hillincoe, to a second marriage, l^ally and 
ecclesiastically sanctioned, before he could matriculate 
as the husband of Mrs, Dummett, 

Barbie had precisely the same idea. She firmly 
believed that she was not properly married, and the 
conflicting feelings she suffered in the quiet of her 
solitary hours, when she considered this point, woidd 
make, if written, the fortune of a dealer in waste 
paper. 

They never said as much to each other, however. 
It was the only reason for secrecy that the Fanner 
would have understood, and it was the only one she 
would not dare to suggest. They would have severally 
expressed horror and disbelief if the other had 
mentioned the inkling of such a hitch. 

From which it will be seen that, though this was a 
love-marriage in its very young days, the parties 
thereto were not wholly frank with each other. 

So young were the days that Dtmimett had 
scarcely b^fun to doubt the sincerity ot his wife. 
He was not long in doing so ; he would often catch 
her in a falsehood, but she always carried it off 
creditably. That circumstance was at first reassuring, 
but alter a while, it became the reverse : it argued 
so much use on her part that he began, hy slow and 
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imwiUing de^[rees, to judge everything she said before 
accepting. The process was an enlightenment to 
him, for he had known nothing about women ; 
and as he judged in one little thing, he became 
dubious over another and another, and finally, after 
long observation and d^beratiog, it is true, turned 
sceptic in all that concerned femininity. 

She, for h^ part, was banning to think that he 
was not quite so refined as husbands ought to be. 
He had a trick with him that had been delightful in a 
lover, and in the matter of love was still perfect : 
this was his way of enforcing obedience. Barbara did 
not tike the idea of obeying any one, however dear to 
her, and she had always contrived to get round Papa 
in a marvellous way, considering that veteran's large 
experience of women. She tried her little dodges in 
vain with her husband. He was direct, and she was 
not, and she found that do what she might, it meant 
either giving in entirely, or coming to an open dis- 
agreement. 

The church's conception of the position of woman 
in the married state did not at all jump with Barbie's 
view. It was this idea, which Dummett very steadily 
indulged, this pseudo-subjection in all things, even 
the most trivial matters, that led Barbie to so many 
subterfuges. She was willing enough to tell him the 
truth — approximately ; but he was too eager to be 
told it with regard to everything, and he would not 
rest content with evasions. There was nothing for it 
(or the most part but a round lie. 

Of all her family, Barbara was the only one who 
hated a scene. The others professed to, but there 
was that in their composition which made any display 
of histrionic talent, even unconsciously assumed. 
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most pleasing. As for Katherine, she had a penchant 
for the melodramatic, as her wringings of hands in 
private should testify. Papa was not without a taste 
for that style of exercise, and at present was pa- 
forming very creditably in the rdle of a country 
gentleman with scholarly leanings (founded on Hr. 
Possy of Sendal Water). Mama could forgive a man 
anytiiing if he would but strike an attitude and mouth 
long words. She might have been moved to adopt 
the cause of the yokel Dummett, had he not been so 
backward in the matter of words. He was near 
acceptance by her (if he had but known it) when he 
rushed up the stairs and bore his lovely fere down, 
but he had betrayed deplorable lack of the true 
principles of abduction, and she had let him slide. 
Privately she liked him better far than the dis- 
appeared Hegacles, Dummett was a man, for all his 
faults, and Mrs. Millincoe loved a man. He had in 
him the whde outfit of a man of action and courage 
(which her other son-in-law had decidedly not), and 
would, with due study, cut a good figure as a gallant 
man. But he had gone, and by allowing Papa to put 
him out of the house so tamely, after Barbara had 
fled up the stairs again, he had put himself out of 
Mama's calculations altogether. 

He was not cultured, though he was what is called 
educated. That is, he could write a neat hand, and 
was a oner at the casting of accounts. He could tot 
with the best, and his business letters might have 
been set as models to many a Londoner. He had a 
good command of words, and an honest manner of 
thought. There was not a book on farriery, agri- 
cidture, forestry, and the allied arts, which he )wd not 
read. His knowledge of animals was complete than 
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many a zoologist's, with respect to certain beasts. 
But all this (and a vast knowledge of the Scriptuies) 
does not make up a liberal education, and his de- 
ficiencies in spite of all were so marked that Barbie, 
who was less learned far, began to find the difference 
between them a jarring note. 

She began therefore to employ the devilish weapons 
of sarcasm and innuendo, but he never perceived 
what she meant. She went to direct speech, copying 
his own way, and did not scruple to tell him things 
to his face which she would have poisoned anyone 
for saying behind his back. He did not much mind. 
He took it all in good part, and went to a great deal 
of trouble in correcting himself under her tuition. 
She bade him pronounce his words difierently, cutting 
him short in the midst of a tender compliment to 
herself to say *' Pretty, not prutty, Peter." He 
learned well enough, and she had to confess that once 
he had mastered some difficulty of expression or 
intonation he was not behindhand in putting it to 
good use in deliciotis speeches to herself. He had 
naturally a rugged mode of saying things that gave 
them force, and an air of truth and straightforward- 
ness that made his most trivial remark appear 
important. 

They employed a frankness toward each other that 
would speedily have parted them if they had been 
continually together. From the fireside of a njan's 
house, he would not care to listen to the candid 
criticism she employed, and she was not infrequently 
conscious of a soreness which his words had caused. 
But meeting, as they did, comparatively little, they 
found the exchange of recriminations salutary. If 
she felt sometimes that she could have strudc him 
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(or his coarsened, he had a feeling that he should 
dearly like to make her suffer for being so sly. She 
had so many reservations that he derived no pleasure 
from them towards the end of the first few weeks. 

The first flush of their love-making over, tiiey 
would turn up late at the tryst, or not at all, or be a 
little ruffled when they met. Sometimes he would 
allege business, or she social duties — there was 
always for her the convenient " I thought 1 shotdd 
be seen I " or *' Mama wanted to walk, so I had to go 
with her " ; or *' Papa was in the woods yesterday, I 
didn't dare come up." Whatever it was, it served 
them both. 
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INTRODUCES HAPHAZARD TWO IMPORTAST 
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Babbie went often to her old friend the priest. When 
she met Dununett carrying some present for him, as 
often as not she would save his time by going up to 
the clearing with it. The jaimt did her good, and be 
did not care to go to the Presbytery too often. Un- 
like her husband, Barbara never put down the gift 
and went away when he was at prayers ; she bad no 
scruples about disturbing his devotion, for she never 
minded any distraction during her own. She would 
have a little chat with him, and he would shed a 
blessing in return for the packet of food. Sometimes 
she would add some dainty of her own providing, and 
the poor old fellow's eyes jveuld glint at the sight of 
jelly or sugared ginger. He had rather lost account 
of the days, and this was partly Barbie's fault. For 
having been to Bandiston and there bought a tinned 
pineapple (which she supposed must be a delicacy) 
she took it up to him on a Friday. 

" But this is Friday," he said, when she urged him 
to taste it. 

Barbara took advantage of a slight dubious tone. 
" Friday, Father ? " she queried indignantly, as 
though he had impugned her veracity. 
76 
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"I thought tOKlay was Friday," he murmured, 
watching her with the tin-opener. Barbie made play 
with that instrument, and let out a waft of the per- 
fume. He said no more about the days of the week, 
and she went off when he had begun to gorge the 
dainty. Since that day, both he and she had been 
inclined to blame the almanac. Fortunately there 
were no church bells nearer than Bandiston, and they 
were nevN heard in the woods. 

He was a feeble ancient, wandering at times. He 
was so old that he did not care how ill he became, and 
so ill, as a consequence of that neglect, that he did not 
care how old. The hut was a most imheaJthy place 
to live in, and Barbara, going thither in a pdting 
storm, was horrified to find that the roof was letting 
water in in runnels. The old man's cassock, which 
he wore always, was wet through. Barbara had a 
merciful heart. She ran off and roamed the woods 
tmtil she found Dununett. 

" Oh, the water's coming in the Presbytery I " she 
said, " and the old man's soaked to the skin I I am 
going to get him something dry to put on, and dearest, 
can't you go and do something to the roof 7 There 
are tiles there, all over the clearing, they only want 

When she got bade, she found her husband with a 
small handcart full of bricks and tiles. He was setting 
to work on the roof . The aged inmate, excited beyond 
all memory, sat inside looking up at his starred ceiling 
and chuckled. Barbara had some difficulty in making 
him understand that she had got a dry garment for 
him. It was an old Chinese gown of Papa's, not yet 
quite discarded, although it had come to the last days 
of the silk, and in places the wadding showed. '* I 
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shall have to tetl a whacker when they miss that 
dressing-gown," said Barbie complacently as she 
walked home with Peter. 

'* I could have given you something, my pretty," 
said her husband. 

" But, dear, you do everything ; I do nothing. I 
knew you would, so I didn't ask you. I had far 
rather give him something myself." 

" But, little lady, this isn't yours to give." 

Barbara thought she was none the less charitable. 

" I went and fetched it," she suggested, as an ac- 
quirement of merit. Dununett was silent. " And 
then I've told you, I shall have to lie like anything 
about it, when they find they've lost it I " She 
searched his face. " Peter I don't you think I've 
done something for him ? I have imperilled my soul 
by theft, and I shall do it worse by untruthfulness. 
I call that a deed to be proud of." 

Dummett kissed her fondly, stopping under the 
dripping larches to do it. He loved her for it, in spite 
of an uneasy conviction that she would have lied any- 
how. She tripped down to Drum's House smiling to 
herself. A good action was its own reward in her case. 

The following day she found her old friend iU. 
Dummett's barrow was still in the clearing, and she 
thought he would be coming up to fetch it ; but he 
had forgotten about it. When she met tuEn, therefore, 
she did not feel so much inclined to tell him about the 
old man's state. He would be bound to be better in a 
day or two. 

She did not miss a day all that week, but with every 
morning went up to the Presbytery, often failing to 
meet her husband because of her devoticm to the 
invalid. 
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She was not too i^orant to know that he was ill 
enough to warrant calling a doctor. The cold that 
had settled on him grew steadily worse ; his health, 
never robust, failed rapidly. 

She went to the trysting place at last intending to 
tell her husband. She found him cooling his heels and 
smoking. 

" The old man's so ill," she b^[an, as lugubriously 
as possible. 

" ReaUy ill, Barbie ? " 

" He was bad some days ago," she went on, " after 
he got that soaking, you know ; and I've been there 
-with him a good deal. But now I think he ought to be 
seen by somebody else." 

" I'll come &loi^," said Dummett. " You should 
have let me know before." 

They hurried through the autumnal wood, Barbie 
almost running to keep up with him. " He's very 
funny in the head," she panted. " I don't think he 
knows what he's saying half the time. I don't think 
he'll get better, Peter." 

*' All the more reason why you should have told 
me," returned Dununett. 

'* He breathes like a horse going uphill. I don't 
see how he can get better. I'm perfectly siu« he can't 
live long." 

*' Well, Barbara, I think you've done very wrong 
to let him lie there so ill without letting anyone know 
a word about it. You ought to have sent for the 
doctor. You've no right to keep such a thing to your- 
self, and you know it. I hate all this hole-in-the- 
comer business." 

Barbara attempted to put the matter in a vay 
difierent light. Th& old man had taken to wandering 
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all Hie time, and had divulged to her his past life. 
She had heard him relate his youthful peccadilloes, 
some of which had startled even Barbie. From that 
he had gone on to the story of bis monasterial life, and 
an account of the different adventiires which had be- 
fallen him since he had lived in the woods. 

" You see, he might get to tAlking about the wed- 
ding," she explained. '* He hasn't mentioned it yet, 
but he's spoken about everything else, I firmly be- 
lieve." 

" Well, we can't help that," said Dummett. " The 
chap can't be left to die there without any help just 
because we're afraid of being shown up." 

They went in together. The old man was prattling 
to himself in great contentment. Barbara bad been 
into the chapel to fetch the laige crucifix from over 
the altar. It was dismayingly rusted, and she had 
fixed it up where he could see it as he lay on his side. 
" I can't find his own," she whispered. *' Perhaps 
it's on his girdle." 

Dummett found it for him, and put it into the cold 
hand. " I must fetch a doctor," he declared. *' You 
wait here, Barbara, till I get back. I shall be as 
quick as I can. Don't be up to any tricks now." 

It was a weary time for Barbie, who hated to be 
with the sick, and she had many a qualm of fear (and 
a few of conscience) as she watdied by the bedside. 

Dummett got back within an hour, driving a small 
tax-cart up through the brambles. The doctor was 
with him, 

" He hasn't got long to hve," the doctor said, 
taking Dummett outside. " Is there any relation who 
ought to know, or will the yoimg lady see to that 1 " 
He had no least idea who Barbie was, as he came from 
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over the scarp. The r^ular practitioner, who visited 
Drum's House to cure Katherine's megrims, would 
Dot have done for this squalid place. 

" I'll let them know at the place in Howpin^^," 
said Dummett. " But I don't think there's anyone 
else interested." 

" How did he get here ? " 

"He's been here any time this forty years," said 
the Farmer. " But isn't there anything we can do ? " 

The doctor went back into the hut, and gave a few 
orders to Barbara. She took them meekly. He was a 
man of few words, and beyond his queries of Dummett 
be was not in the least anxious to know anything of 
the sick man and the huidsome yoimg lady. He had 
no patience with beauty, knowing exactly how deep 
it went, Barbara was quite willing to stay with the 
old man, if the alternative meant that someone else 
would watch. He was b^^inning to wander again. 

Diunmett and the doctor drove off again. *' I'll be 
back again soon with the things," he called out to 
Barbie. 

The late afternoon of the same day, the old man 
seemed to rally. He sat up and breathed with ease. 
He did not seem to recognise Barbara, however, but 
he asked her again and again to fetch a priest. She 
left the hut and wmt out to meet tJie tax-cart. 

*' He says he must have a priest," she said. 

The doctor got out of the cart and walked on into 
the clearing. " There's nothing but Protestant this 
side of Howpingen," said Dummett. " Would a J.P, 
do?" 

'* I should think so," said Barbara. " But not 
Mr. Possy, mind." The doctor called, and they went 
in to him. 
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" He had better have a parson, as soon as one can 
get up here," said the doctor. 

" I'm just off," Dummett replied. Barbara waited 
about for a little, then she slipped down to Drum's 
House, strolling in in a casual way and taking a cup 
of tea from Mama. 

" You are having a field day, Barbie," said her 
father. " Out all the time 1 Where have you berai 7 " 

*' Oh, just round about," she said, cheerfully. She 
made a feint of taking off her hat, and went out 
of the drawing-room with it under her arm. With- 
out being either seen or suspected, she sneaked out 
again. 

Dummett got free of the woods and lashed his horse 
to a gallop. The nearest dergyman lived many miles 
away. The animal settled to an easy speed and th^ 
were coming over the brow of the hill, when Dummett 
saw the fly from the " Hope and Anchor ' ' climbing the 
slope at a foot pace. 

Behind the piles of luggage sat the new vicar of 
Drum's Church with his wife, he descanting on the 
various beauties of Nature to be observed, and she 
hugging a hand-bag and trying to overcome her agi- 
tation at their imminent arrival at the Vicarage. 
Dummett had to draw well aside to allow the broad 
vehicle space ; when he noted Mr. Crawshay's dress 
he was emboldened to stop and address him. 

" You're a parson, sir 7 " 

" I am." 

" There's an old man nearing his end," Dummett 
went on. " Oiur nearest clergyman is six miles off at 
least. Will you come 7 " 

The suddenness did not find the new Vicar unpre- 
pared. " My black bag, Dymphua," he said. " You 
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will have to arrive alone, after all. But you will ac- 
knowledge the dying man's greater need of me." 

" Oh, yes, yes I " cried the lady. " Hurry to him I 
I am quite all right alone." 

Dummett turned his horse, E^est Crawshay clam- 
ba«d into the tax-cart, and they passed qiiickly over 
the top of the hill. 

The carriage went slowly after them, its sole occu- 
pant mgaged in a more lively survey of the country- 
side than when she had had someone to point out its 
features to her. 

She was a little dark creatiu%, inclining to thinness, 
and she held herself very erect in her seat, clinging 
to her bag. Her eyes darted from side to side ; she 
smiled to herself contentedly as if everything appealed 
to her. She was evidently weary of the journey, but 
she had an air of hardy endurance. She would not 
lean back in the fly, being unaccustomed to habits 
of lolling and pliancy. As it passed over stones, she 
did not appear to notice the jolting, though she was 
thrown forward and backward, resuming each time 
her prim position, and never slackening her happy 
smile. 

At the top of the hill the driver mounted again to 
the box seat, while the horse went on at a jog-trot, 
preparatory to the stroll he would achieve on the gentle 
slope downward. The moment was propitious for a 
general view of the village, but Dymphna's eyes passed 
its slumbering prettiness and rested in some dismay 
on the uncomely barrack on the opposite brow. 

" What is that f " she cried, stretching out her 
hand. 

** That's Drum's House," the man answered with 
pride. "Drum's House, that is. There ain't no 
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windows this side, nor doors neither, but there is the 
other." 

Dympluia had no glance for other things. The 
peaceful content died out of her face, and she stared 
in pained silence at the ugly building. Not until the 
carriage stopped at the Vicarage, and Hr. Possy was 
there to welcome her, did she lemoTe her eyes from it. 
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" When my lore swears that she is made of truth 
I do believe her, thou^ I know she lies." 

SuAKissrKAKE I SoflDets. 

Barbara took ber ways along the grassy track in 
great sadness o( heart. She loathed her setf-cbosen 
slavery by the side of the old man, and was glad that 
she had escaped for a little. Her walk was slow. 

As she went on, she recalled the circumstances of 
her secret wedding. In tbe midst of her meditations 
the thought came to her suddenly that the secret 
would die with tbe old man, and, for some reasons, 
such as she did not stop to formulate, she was very 
glad. The certificate, almost illegible as it was, would 
always saf^uard her if she wanted to establish the 
fact. Remembering this, she recalled also that the 
replica of it lay in the keeping of the dying priest. 

The disquieting thought then obtruded itself that 
a new cleric might be sent to take up the cure in the 
woods ; she dismissed this as unlikely. Or the regis- 
ters would probably be carried away, if the Presbytery 
were to be shut. This idea had the effect of quickening 
her step, and she reached the clearing almost at a run. 
The space in front of the hut was completely blocked. 
The doctor's dog-cart had been brought up, and his 
groom was sleeping heavily on the box seat. Dum* 
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mett's little cart was there, the tired horse tethered 
to a tree. There also was the hand-truck with the 
building materials. 

Under cover of this barricade, Barbara stepped 
lightly into the chapel, which had no lock to the door. 
She could hear the voices of men so distinctly that 
she paused, afraid lest they should also hear her, but 
the uneasy movements of the horses and the crunc}! ■' 
of the wheels on the refuse protected her. 

She picked the lock of tiie motddy cupboard that 
held the registers. She had had much practice in 
moving with deftness and delicacy lately, which stood 
her now in good stead. The burglary was easy enough, 
for everything was in the last stage of decay, and the 
lock gave imder her hand at the first turn. 

The register stood blank after the entry of their 
marriage, and she was interested to note that the last 
marriage the old man had performed had taken place 
seven years earlier. It was evident that the ceremony 
had not been reported to the official registrar, for the 
small date at the foot of the certificate in all tJie other 
cases was absent from this. Barbara cut the leaf out 
with due regard to the corresponding leaf, replaced the 
book, and went out of the chapel. 

She was putting the paper in her dress when 
Dummett came out and round the carts and saw her. 
He had heard nothing, but the <dd man had pointed, 
and he had come out to reassure him that there was 
nothing wrong with the chapel. 

" What have you come for ? " he hurried after her 
to ask. 

She drew right away from the clearing, and showed 
him the paper, mystifying him greatly. She whis- 
pered an explanation, which seemed none to him, but 
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he did not stop to ai|pie with her, and she ran off 
again. It was getting dark, 

Dummett went into the hut again to savout with 
what pleasitre he might the fact that his wife hod 
robbed a church while the priest lay dying. 

The old man died quietly a few minutes later. 

" Now, if you'll drive this gentleman, doctor — un- 
less you can drive, sir," Dummett said, seeing that 
the doctor had his own trap. 

*' Ob, yes, if you'll be so good as to lend me your 
trap," said Crawshay, pleasantly. 

The doctor drove off. " I'll call at Lands and send 
your housekeeper up, shall I ? " he asked. 

Crawshay drew the rug over his knees and took the 
reins. " I have only just arrived in this place," he 
said to Dummett, *' and don't know the way." 

The Parmer directed him the short way down to the 
valley. " But hold the horse well in, over the slope. 
The track's as steep as a wall in parts." 

He went a little way by the cart to point the alley* 
through the birches. " I say I have just arrived," 
Ernest said conversationally, *' but strictly speaking, 
I have not yet arrived at all. But God had services 
ready for . . ." Dummett assented, as the parson 
did not end his sentence. 

He went back to the chapel and examined the cup- 
board door ; he had to admit that it was very neatly 
done. He pulled the door to, and rigged up some sort 
of fastening. 

His head man, Bonnie, drove the housekeeper up 
from Lands. " I thought perhaps you'd like it better 
if I druT him down to Bandiston, in case of quests or 
euch-like." 

" There's not going to be any," said Dummett. 
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*' Well, shan't I take him while I've got the cart 7 " 

" What I without a shell ? Mr. Bonnie I " the 
scandalised housekeeper went inside the hut. " Don't 
wait," she called, looking out. " I'll walk up, when 
I've got things to ri^ts a little." 

Hie men set off in the cart. *' Hadn't we better 
take the hand-truck along of us now we've got the 
horse 1 " said Bonnie. 

" No, don't wait now. I've wasted all day here, on 
and off." 

" I'd bum that old roost down, if it was me," said 
Bonnie. 

" Yes, and pay Psalter for it when he comes back 
as dear as if it was Windsor Castle." 

"Ah, there it is." 

" No, it can stand awhile," Dummett said. 

*' It may serve a turn yet, master," said the driver. 

*' Yes, it may." 

The housekeeper, busy at her task, could have 
sworn there were steps about the place, a shadow on 
the dirty window. Running out, she saw nothing. 
She hurried over the work, shielding her candle ; the 
noise had made her nervous. v 
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" He that stajrs from the battle Bleep* io a wtK^e skin. 
And our winds are ourowa [f we can keep tberain." 

ButLEB ! Safety. 

Mb. Milumcoe had thought fit to go to the funeral, 
which took place at Mowpingen. He loved the fuss 
and pother of any occasion of the sort. 

" I am sure Psalter would have gone," he said to 
Katherine ; " so, in a way, it's incumbent on me to 
go, as he's not here, and I'm in loco parentis. Don't 
you think so 7 " 

She assented of course, and he made the most of 
his quasi-o£Gcial position. He had his reward in the 
local paper from Bandiston, which he read at break- 
fast two days later. 

" The Coxmty was represented by . . . Archibald 
Hillincoe, Esq., of Drum's House . . . Peter Dum- 
mett, Esq. (recommend me to the E-S-Q I), of Lands, 
Mrs. Possy (she should have come first, surely)." 

" Does it mention Cook ? " asked Mrs. Millincoe. 

" Cook ? " 

" Our Cook. She had the day off to go. Her name 
is Bonnie." 

Mr. Millincoe returned to the paper. " Yes, here 
she is. Bonnie — that's the head man at Lands. Is 
she his wife ? " 
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" Sis sister," said Mrs. HiUincoe. 

" I thought she looked more like a Mrs.," com- 
mented Papa. *' She might be Mrs. or Miss Any- 
thing." 

In the course of the morning, Barbara strayed 
into the yard sacred to domestic rites. She pre- 
tended to be Tisiting the dogs, but she edged 
nearer and nearer to the scullery door. At a 
desperate moment full of such suspense as wears 
the nerves to string, Cook came out with a bundle 
of wet dish-cloths. 

"Did you go to the funeral of that old priest. 
Code ? " asked Barbara. 

" I did, Miss Barbara ; and very beautiful it was, 
but Roman." 

*' Why did you then ? Aren't you Protestant ? " 

*' If you pUoMe, Miss. But being my day out, also 
my poor old father living, though he ain't more than 
half-alive, at Owpig." 

" Half-living, then, at Howpingen." 

" Yes, Miss, Owpig." 

She put a peg into her mouth and smiled dis- 
tortedly about it. 

" What are you saying ? I can't hear with that 
dentist's gag in your mouth." 

Hie woman removed it. " I was saying that it 
don't seem a young lady like you should have any call 
to think of fim^rals." 

*' Did you know him. Cook ? " Barbara went on, 
pleasantly talkative. *' I will send down the paper 
with your name in it, in full, you know. Did you 
know him ? " 

The diligent woman had gagged herself again, and 
made no attempt to speak clearly. Barbara could not 
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bear to see her face in that liven state, and went off 
in dudgeon. 

Papa had been nearer the mark than he guessed 
when he said that Coolc might be Mrs. or Miss Any- 
thing. She might ; but, as it happened^ she was stilt 
Miss Bonnie, sister of Dummett's head man (a fact 
which even the vigilant Barbie had only then dis- 
covered). Her religious history, to mention only one 
point of interest connected with her, if written by a 
Mosheim, would have filled two volumes quarto ; 
within the easy limit of Nonconformity, she had 
wandered far and wide. She was for ever turning 
over fresh leaves, and on each new one she had written 
instanter. When she had committed some trivial sin, 
she not only repented, but changed her creed, or 
perhaps only her dogma, with a view to safeguarding 
herself more thoroughly on a future occasion. Since 
the inceptirai of the Drum's House epoch, an era of 
honest and easy service in the kitchen, her life had 
been absolutely flawless, except for a petty depreda- 
tion here and there anent the dripping. Her unwilling- 
ness to corroborate the ghost-tale, at least Barbie's 
sequel to it, was due to a salutary influence of her 
youth. 

Bonnie senior had been a field-laboiu-er, a police- 
fearing individual, bringing up a family of eight on 
fifteen shillings a week. This meagre stipend he 
augmented by a httle espionage and blackmail — and 
many were the odd shillings and sixpences that fell 
to his share in the balmy summer evenings under the 
woodland glades. But one evening his had returned 
to his home in sorriest plight, with a smashed face, 
bloody head and deserrated jaw. After a day or two 
of intense sufoering, during which time he had threat- 
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ened to destroy the partner of his affectitms if she 
should fetch a doctor, his hurts were very little better. 
The eyes he had hardly been able to open, at last, it is 
true, became unfastened, but he was no better off 
with them staring wide. The doctor was finally sent 
for, and pronounced Mr. Bonnie blinded of one eye 
and nearly so of the other. The Cook (then a small 
wide-awake lassock of seven) had served as sight to 
him for many years in his affliction, and had profited 
much from the querimonious philosophy engendered 
by his state. 

'* It don't matter much what you see," he would 
mumble, for his speech had suff^vd from the brunt 
of that mysterious encounter, " though I'll not go so 
far as to say you can see anyOtink without danger. 
But it do matter what you say. Keep a still tongue 
beyind your teeth — and you'll be like to keep your 
teeth," he would add, with a dismal moan, feeling his 
own denuded gums. " There ain't no harm in eyes ; 
but there's wicked danger in a tongue." 

Small wonder then that Miss Bonnie, cosily en- 
sconced in the kitchen of Drum's House, preferred not 
to hear strange steps at night, and had rather impu^ 
her own pastry than run Uie risk of being considered 
untrustworthy. She lent ear to the foot-fidls, saw the 
light go out, smelt the smouldering wick, observed 
the morning-room mat after rainy nights, and not 
infrequently docked her slumbera, waking in the thin 
hours of the day to see the va'et'Vient from Drum's 
House, herself stationed at an upper window. More 
than once, on her evenings out, when she passed 
Dummett and gave him a civil meteorological greet- 
ing, she nearly out and said her say ; but the fond 
previsions of odd half-sovereigns dropping into her 
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pocket from the Farmer's was smirched by the recol- 
lection of her enSamsoned parent, eyeless and undone, 
dragging out a despised existence as the pariah of the 
local Gaza. 

She held her peace and went her blameless road, the 
inviolable repositary of Mrs. Dummett's secret. And, 
mind you, she nevM suspected there was any Mrs. 
Dummett, but supposed that Barbie was in statu quo 
ante as Miss Milhncoe. 
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DE8CANT8 ON A BU8Y-B0DT 

" Good'Okture will alwafs supply the Abaence of Beuity, but 
Beauty oumot long suf^ly the Abscuce of Good-nature." 

8p4etator. Feb. !0, 1719. 

Sendal Wateb, the Possys* house, stood in the 
prettiest part of the valley. From the holly-arbour 
of Dnim's House garden — the only vantage point 
whence anything could be seen — the windows on the 
north side of Sendal Water were visible. Mrs. Possy's 
drawing-rooms faced that way, so that she was in a 
manner set apart by Providence, and the County, for 
detective business on the Millincoes. Unfortunately, 
the only gates to Drum's were behind the house, and 
a cart-track led up past them : so that it was always 
a matter of conjecture whether travellers on the path 
had come down from Lands and the woods above the 
house, or from Drum's itself. Labourers are men after 
all, and at a distance, against a dark hill dotted with 
boidders, it is difficult to distinguish one from another. 
Then on a steep all people walk alike, crawling up, 
and lumbering down, without those little differences 
of gait which on the flat divide the aristocracy from 
the villenage. But in spite of all these obstacles to 
exact observation, Mrs. Possy did very well. 

Notwithstanding a vague lowliness of origin (tra- 
dition had it that she had sprung from bakery), and a 
94 
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complete lack of education, Mis. Possy had much to 
do with the trend of thought within the Cotmty. It 
may have been because she took to the adjustment 
of new conditions a heirdier, more weather-beaten 
frame of mind than the genuine aristocrats could 
boast. She bad, mcoreoTer, the most starUing direct- 
ness of speech that ever darkened a woman's char- 
acter ; the nicer elements of periphrasis, innuendo, 
and suggestiveness were lost on her utterly. Even 
sarcasm she could by no means handle. 

What a groimd had the Hillineoes been for Mrs. 
Possy 1 She was at once ready with an estimate of 
them, even at first sight. The Coimty, remembering 
their ancestors, was inclined to think them very 
promising : but she soon corrected that impression. 
It was clear that the Millincoes, she said, would not be 
regular church-goers, as they had lived so long abroad ; 
and the second Sunday of their residence, truly enough, 
there had been a fierce storm, and the Drum's House 
carnage had not turned up at Bandiston. She added 
to that, that you might be sure that these two 
girls were after husbands ; and Katie snapped up 
the only title in two twos. When these prophecies 
had been so signally fulfilled, the County incUned 
its ear to tCrs. Possy, and all their opinions of 
the Millincoes were thereafter not their own, but 
hers. 

When my lady came tripping home spouseless, the 
smallest child in the place had a stare ready, and all 
the valleys about were primed with a wink. Mrs, 
Possy shortened her meals (towhich she was attached), 
and sprinted through her dressing operations, some- 
times putting her hair on without a glass, to run be- 
tween the units of the County fetching and carrying 
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scandals. For one grain of truth, she carried a 
ton of supposition, theories, and conjectures. Her 
tales grew, they flourished exceedingly. Every one 
of them was a sturdy fondling when she found it 
again. 

And her own origin I Mr, Possy had been dis- 
tinguished — or as distinguished as a Cambridge 
Fellow can be. He was County-bom, of a Family. 
After a youth and early manhood of blameless and 
praiseworthy achievement, he suddenly astonished 
his Family and acquaintance (except his Cambridge 
ones, who had heard of such cases before), by wedding 
Mrs, Possy, then exceedingly pretty, rather shy, and 
very devoted. The prettiness had gone its appointed 
way in the course of years ; the shyness was trans- 
muted by the addition of riches and ease to a distinct 
vulgarity ; but the affection never varied. 

Possy's future, said everyone, was as easily pre- 
dictable as unimportant ; in other words, it was clear 
that he'd settled his own hash for ever. But the 
general opinion was wrong : he had never ceased to 
be distinguished, and, though the County knew little 
of him save as a part of themselves, as a Possy, a squire, 
the world at large had a great admiration for him. In 
his home he might be a quiet, dull, cultured gentleman, 
but abroad he was — like other unrecc^oised prophets 
— a man of importance. 

It needed not long for Mr. Hillincoe to discover in 
his neighbour something beyond the County gentle- 
man. He sipped at the quiet man's knowledge like a 
bee at a flower, and became his staunch admirer. 
Mr. Possy was his ideal thereafter of everything, and 
in return for the adulation he provided, the philoso- 
pher imbent to him, and gave, for the fii^t time 
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in a long life, a measure of honest, unreserved 
friendship. 

'* You do seem to cotton to that Mr. Millincoe," 
said Mrs. Possy, in the greatest surprise. 

" He is a very sensible man," was all that Mr, Possy 
could be got to say on the subject. But he enjoyed 
his nev acquaintance beyond expression, and as a 
natural consequence to many visits to Drum's House, 
he grew to admire Mama as well. 

Papa lay in wait, in conversational ambushes, to cap 
Mr. Possy's wit. He would draw him out, and perform 
a mental war-dance when the philosopher had said 
something bright. In the constant hallelujahs of this 
exuberant admiration, Mr. Possy became a different 
man ; but the Millincoes only knew it. To his wife 
and ftimily, to the County, to the Chapter — among 
whom he refused to scintillate, having a natural dis- 
like for the Church — he was still the same placid, 
respectable nonentity. 

His favourite study was the science that deals with 
the nature of man. The matter was a continual source 
of worry to his wife, who thought it all very welt to go 
prying into the habits of animals, but that it was really 
a bit too much reading up about the ways of youmans, 
as she was given to calling the race at large. Mr. Possy 
did not confide in her ; it would have been a sorry day 
for him, had he decided to talk of his studies in her 
presence, but he let her chide as she would, and kept 
his studies secret. She had never attempted to read 
the thoughts he committed to the criticism of an eager 
nation, for she had a horror of all forms of literature, 
and the sight of a book made her nervous. 

The truth, which her husband had never really 
fathomed, was, that she could scarcely read. Her 
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education had been scant, and the washing bills and 
the printed invitations that the County sent her were 
about the extent of her acquaintance with written 
thought. The sound of words unknown had a fearful 
fascination for this good creature ; and many a cheek 
had taken a bloom of transient shame when she had 
produced some treasured favourite expression whose 
meaning she ignored altogether. Her husband paid 
no attention to anything she might chance to say, 
though he surrounded her with a supposed reverence 
that deceived even himself and her. Their attitude to 
each other in the eyes of the world was exemplary, and 
it differed not one whit when they were alone. He was 
always courteous, because, principally, she was a 
woman and he was a gentleman. She looked up to him 
in all matters of the intellect, and though she appeared 
to think more of herself than of him, she admired him 
enormously. Withal they liked each other very well, 
and had brought to the help of their married life a vast 
deal of useful philosophy, which made their mutual 
way easy of travelling. 

She had taught the childrra to look up to him as the 
cleverest father on earth. The family was her pro- 
vince ; for — ^though the offspring obeyed her im- 
plicitly in honouring and admiring him — they were 
(as sometimes was he) ratherdubious as to the paternal 
relation. He was aloof, so different, so apart, that 
they looked on him rather as an object of veneration 
than as a butt tor affection. His vagueness with re- 
gard to them was characteristic of his life at Sendal 
Water : he understood from his wife that Albert was 
a clever boy, and coiild see for himself that Daisy was 
very pretty. Mrs. Possy had an idea, which she com- 
mimicated to him as a fact, that Sir James Psalter 
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wanted to marry this damsel ; and when Katie 
Hillincoe pounced down and carried htm off in a 
twinkling, he was inclined to think the Knight was 
httle better than a philanderer, something of a dis- 
grace to the County, As for Mrs. Possy, her anger 
knew no bounds, and it was in a gust of it that she 
admitted, to the pacification of the dismayed scientist, 
that Sir James had never made the slightest advance 
to Miss Daisy in his life. 

" Bat I intended it I " she confessed, with crimson 
face, and shortened breath. " For who else is there 
for the pore darling ? ' ' 

*' Why, the child is only twenty I " her husband 
said. 

" And some girls old married folks at that age t " 
She had a further cause of dislike to the Millincoes 
because Barbara wasn't a boy. Until she was safely 
out of the way, Daisy might whistle for wooers and 
none come. 

The fiasco in the young Psalter household had filled 
her with unmitigated triumph. She was one of the 
strcmgest movers in the County's action, in cutting the 
Millincoes ; though Mr. Possy restrained her from 
personal rudeness, she made up for it by instigating 
all her acquaintance to give them the go-by. When 
Papa's magnificent donation had restored the whole 
family of Drum's House to favour, she had rushed 
again to the tore in the arrangement of everything. 
Her life was a scurry, a " Let-me-get-to-the-front " of 
every day practice. She sighed to think that the 
scandal had been of so short a duration, and consoled 
herself by taking the Bishop by storm, as has been 
faithfully related. 

" All's all right now," she told her mild consort. 
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*' You can go up to the Millincoes again, if you want 
to. I shall trot up on Thursday, her day." 

Possy senior smiled at her and his children. He 
had never ceased to visit Drum's House, where he 
loved to talk anthropology with Papa, who had an 
appetite for anything rather odd. 
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IS NERVQVSI.Y TOLERANT 

" Cut UD signe brift-^Tident, qM now ne Tec«<roiu Dostre RdigioD 
qu'Jt noatre fo^on et par nos mains. , . . Une autre region, d'autres 
tesmoini, pareillcs promesaes & menaces, doub poiUToient Imprimer 
par mesme Toye une creance contraire. " 

MoNTAioNE : Bagmond dt Stbonde (edit. 1669, LfOiu). 

The new Vicar delighted the Couuty. He had a 
learned manner, an ascetic look, a sonorous voice, a 
fine delivery. Moreover he had — a splendid trait in 
a parson — the deferential middle-class bend to his 
back when the Quality was about. His breadth of 
mind was to a nicety shaved to meet the requirements 
of his congregation ; he had been reared in that strong- 
hold of progress, that most go-ahead of Alma Maters, 
Oxford University, so you may judge for yourself. 
For his manners — of which he had two — the profes- 
sional (pulpit) one was the least tedious, being but- 
tressed with a good deal of learning, which, though 
fusty and tending to dry-rot, was still scholarly and 
erudite-sounding enough to mislead the parishioners. 
The private manner was more marked and had less to 
relieve it ; he fell foid of Mr. Possy's finest feelings by 
a trick of breaking off short, affecting the aposiopeti- 
cal, the John-Brown's-body style of conversation, 
useful to hide the poverty of thought, but irritating 
almost to suicide to the educated listener. 
Papa and Mr. Possy agreed in private over this. 
lot 
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" I have knocked at that man's head," said the phil- 
osopher, testily, *' until it has nearly caved in. . . ." 

" Ah, no one to answer the door." 

Papa had been inclined to admire Eraest st first, 
because of his familiarity with the Christian Fathers, 
sereral of whom had had a sort of coimection with 
Drum's House. Crawshay had written a thesis on 
these respectable old people, which two Bishops and 
innumerable canons had spt^en of in terms of the 
highest approbation. He would hold forth on them 
by the hour, and the newly fortified pulpit at tbe 
Drum's House chapel shook under his thundering 
denunciations of their detractors. Even in the mtifti 
of an evening suit he was apt to tall back on them, 
*' forgetting," as Mama sagely said, " they're dead." 

*' That young man," remarked Mr. Possy, in 
camera to her and Papa, " is only fit to be a 
Christian Father." 

" Dear me," said Mama blandly. 

" I never hear him preach," pursued the gentleman, 
'* without realising the paucity of the English alpha- 
bet." 

" Only twenty-six letters ; quite so 1 " said Papa, 
delighted at this catch. 

Mrs, Possy's opinion was flattering. " My dear 
Mrs. Millincoe," she said to Mama, " learned isn't the 
word I Why, Greek oozes from that man t " Her only 
doubt was that he might " get high." 

" These Christian Fathers, now," she said, after the 
parson had shared Sunday's dinner at Sendal Water, 
and drugged Mr. Possy with the usual tap of conver- 
sation. " These Christian Fathers, would they be 
high or low, now ? There was that one at the Millin- 
eoes' . . ." 
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Mr. Possy understood that Duns Scotus was im- 
plied. 

" It's BO difficult to judge of foreigners," he said at 
length, rousing himself from a mental infringement of 
the law De mortuu. 

" Oh, they were foreigners ? '* 

*' A good many of them." 

The explanation worried her still more. She had 
once had a French maid, vrhta Daisy was quite a little 
thing, and the remembrance still afflicted her. 

She was very examinatory with Crawshay on doc- 
trinal points after that, but he loved the exercise, and 
to her content and his own became perfectly anass- 
tfaetic in the didacticism of his answers. She slept 
better than she had done for years. 

About the lady at the Vicarage, there was little to 
say. She seemed absolutely inoffensive, less remark- 
able than anyone the County had ever seen. Mrs. 
Possy, by judicious inquiry, elicited that she had been 
brought up out of England. For the would-be leaders 
in matters femino-parochial nothing could be better 
hearing. She had so scant a knowledge of the ways of 
English social machinery that she did not care to 
meddle with the peculiar organisation of coal-clubs, 
food-tickets, and the like glories of paupers, which the 
County had started. 

She had only been married a few weeks before com- 
ing to the parish, and though the people of the place 
knew they had been lately wed, no one had any inkling 
that the affair had been quite so recent. 

She had scarcely left the shelter of the finishing 
school where she had spent her teens, when the young 
parson had met her. A puzzled and indulgent father, 
sorely at a loss as to what to do with a growing-up 
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daughter, had promptly accepted this first proposal 
for her hand. She had had no voice in the matter, and 
she had private scruples in plenty. But she was 
French-bred, and all her school-friends had been dis- 
posed of in the Continental manner ; it seemed she 
must obey. 

The choice made and the wedding achieved, she was 
quite content ; and to the protestations made by her 
udent ecclesiastical lover before marriage she rephed 
with the most sincere and unreasoning devotion after 
that date. The passion he had indulged in when he 
went a-wooing was early done with, but she failed to 
remark the change. Where he had vociferated before, 
she now caressed ; and when he tired of her love- 
making, he could busy himself about the valley. 

The strangenessof her life was to occupy Dymphna's 
mind for many an idle hour. She would sit, cup- 
ping her sharp chin in her hand, and contemplate the 
novelty of everything that befell her. She woiUd 
behave in the prettiest possible manner to the ladies 
who called, and return their visits with the prompt 
punctilio that their position demanded. She had the 
respectful manners of the convent-bred girl : she 
bowed stiffly, was formal to a fault. Her serious ob- 
servance of etiquette shamed the easy-going Millin- 
coes, and proved a set-back to the generous overtures 
of Mrs. Fossy and Daisy. She was hardly as old as 
that young lady, and she looked sometimes as though 
she would enjoy a little girlish chatter, but her position 
checked her, and the bow and polite gesture to the 
comer of the sofa (around which she seemed to weave 
a U^QO that was almost Polynesian) had a chilling 
effect on the friendliest advance. 

She was quite willing that the Coxmty ladies should 
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do as they liked with regard to the new-parochial 
affairs. She tried hard to understand their woolly 
explanations as to the reasons, for this and that silly 
scheme, but she failed. She had at heart very little 
sympathy with anything connected with the Church, 
for she had had teaching all her hfe from a Romish 
aunt. It seemed monstrous that she should marry a 
priest, whose very office, if Aunt Minnie and the con- 
vent Sisters were to be believed, should insure his 
celibacy. 

She reflected once that she would deserve a good 
deal of punishment for the peccadillo, and thereupon 
indulged a whimsical thought that she could save her- 
self for the troubles in store for a Roman CathoUc by 
becoming a Protestant, and vice versa. 

The devout aunt waa now no more, and Dymphna's 
father (being a busy man and a professor of biology) 
had no particular religion at all, hut she thought he 
might be shocked if he had thought her Romish tn 
tendency, so she had never confided in him. But in 
secret she practised-, for the comfort of a too lively 
conscience, the rites of the older religion. At times 
she could scarcely hide her ignorance as to the prac- 
tices and beliefs of the English Church. It was only 
the innate want of quickness in Ernest that saved her 
face a thousand times. It seemed that she shoiUd 
soon grow to love (and understand) the faith to which 
she was now so thoroughly bound, if he should teach 
her fondly. But the tuition was far from fond. 

On the few occasions when Ernest caught her out in 
blatant error, the reproof he administered was sharper 
than any lapse would warrant. She had at last to 
accept the truth that she could never learn through 
him ; and even when she had made that discovery she 
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put it meekly down to her own want of receptiveness. 
Odd little creature 1 she was less worried by this than 
exercised over the puzzle as to which of her parents 
she should blame for this hiatus. Heredity was just 
beginning to attract interest in those days, and the 
Professor at Pennahohn was a convicted Weiss- 
mannite. 

If Elmest had shown any sympathy (in that or other 
matters) she would have loved to tell him of her re- 
ligious difficulty, for she considered it large enough to 
honour by that name, and he might have taught her 
otherwise. But she was afraid, not so much of him as 
of his office, and the fear saved her from a frankness 
which would in any case have been useless. 

The brief days of honeymooning had exhausted the 
little passion that had flamed under Ernest's button- 
less waistcoat, and he settled down to the novelty of 
Dnim's House parish work without a further thought 
of love-making. He was too devout a professing 
Christian to have meant the fine language he had in- 
dulged in pre-nuptifilly, although his little wife had 
taken it all for Gospel-truth. He had never, it must 
be conceded, grown enraptured to the pitch of poesy, 
never cried out on Nature to bear witness to his un- 
paralleled devotion, and never compared Dymphna's 
eyes to stars. He overstepped the bounds of proba- 
bility little, having a fine regard for meticulous nicety 
of speech. Dymphna had not expected much more 
than she got, and he certainly gave her a few honeyed 
falsehoods. 

It should matter little to the lover what his mis- 
tress's eyes most do resemble. He has his narrow 
choice of hyperbole which has served many a one 
before him, ah, and done his turn. Lovers there have 
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been who have looked on the heavens and into their 
ladies' eyes and lied — and thought the stars were 
flattered. The mood has passed, and succeeding 
reasonableness made a mock at that fondness, but 
while it lasted it was a happy mood. Chloe was 
pleased, Goodness knows I and Daphnis had cause to 
be delighted. And we may suppose the stars minded 
little enough. 

If E^est had for a moment imagined that his wife 
was so little in sympathy with the worship with which 
he was officially identified, he might have died from 
the shock. He had moved in a circle of bigotry from 
his earliest days, and in practice he was a very Mede, 
suffering (as no doubt the other Medes did) from a 
total lack of originality. No jot, no tittle of freedom 
did he understand. Diss«it sickened him. Popery 
sbared him. Torquemada and he would have hit it off 
splendidly, once they thought alike. Within the 
bo\md of the thirty-nine (Dymphna had not been sure 
of the number, had startled him by speaking of them 
as Iht " thirty and odd ") articles, he spent his exist- 
ence, the nattiral smallness of his mind limiting still 
more this narrow scope. 

The bigotry that a Popish education is supposed to 
make for, was not developed in Dymphna's person. 
It may be that the biologically inclined parent had 
unconsciously righted her bias in the holidays away 
from the convent. At any rate, she was less devoitt 
than loving, and less enthusiastic then sensible. She 
loved her Romish faith for the sake of the beauties of 
it, and also because she must hide it from the world ; 
she treasured it like a little red sin, and gloated slyly 
over it when she was sure she could not be detected. 
Now, since her marriage and devotion to Crawshay, 
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she began to love the other for his sake. While she 
was happily blind to his narrowness, she got along 
splendidly in this fashion. The doctrines of her secret 
faith were certainly the more convenient — that was 
the term-time Dymptma to the fore ; those of her 
adopted and professed religion the more sensible — 
here we have the holiday influence on top. She longed 
to confess her weaknesses, and it was when that need 
was greatest upon her that she most thoroughly ap- 
preciated the generally implied prohibition against 
the habit. She could well understand that, where the 
priests marry, their wives must perforce let the custom 
of a clean breast fall into desuetude. 

Poor child 1 she fought her way up to reason, trying 
to drag superstition along with her up to the h^hts. 
Whenever she could relapse into the happy-go-lucky 
state of general acceptance and belief, she was a dif- 
ferent creature, and even Ernest noticed that there 
were days when she was almost babyish in her 
manners. 

" You are very happy," he would say, laughing at 
her laughter. 

*' Oh, how can I help it ? " she wotild retort. 

He took the suggestion as she meant it, and they 
both enjoyed what she only was aware of, the respite 
from her dawning intelligence. These twilights of 
complete content grew less and less. Soon they were 
to be for ever dispersed in the garish light of her under- 
standing. 

At night often, when Ernest travelled some narrow 
dream of his own, Dymphna would lie waking and 
wanting to confess. He was so unruffled by any re- 
ligious difficulty I she envied him ; he was so placid 
and (this was not her thought) smug in his content I 
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On one occasion she cotdd not bear the weight ot her 
sins — so monstrous they appeared in the dark. The 
weather was stormy, it had been unsettled and elec- 
tric for days, and she had been the victim of her doubts 
throughout the threatening time. At length, the first 
thunders came over the horizon, and the air puffed 
into the open window with a warm tang, 

Dymphna could not bear the strain aay longer. 
The noise of the storm grew steadily, and at last it 
came over the valley with dread clamour, Ernest 
slept on in utter calm. 

She rose quietly and knelt at the side of the bed, 
approaching her lips to fais ear. So placed, she made 
her confession in the accepted terms of the Romish 
faith. The sins she owned seemed to her fevered mind 
to be forgiven as she spoke them ; she grew happier 
and cried hysterically as she went on. Forgetting her 
caution, she raised her voice. 

Ernest's eyes opened ; though she saw him staring 
at her, she was too wrought up to stop ; now was the 
time for his absolving, comforting words ; she finished 
her petty narration, he staring the while into her tear- 
stained face. When she had done she bowed her head 
with meekness. Ernest sat up in bed, rubbing bis eyes 
fiercely, wondering at the thunder and all the other 
surprises which this awakening had lot him, 

"What's all this gibberish? "he said. " Dymphny, 
what on earth's the matter ? " -^ 

Her understtutding leaped into working order im- 
mediately ; his tone brought back her scattered wits. 

*' Aren't you well 1 " he pursued. " Come, what 
is it ? " 

" I was saying my prayers," she told him, between 
her sobs. 
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" You'd said them once," he demurred. 

" I was afraid of the storm." 

" And you sought help Above," he went on for her. 
" Quite right, my darling. Come, don't stay out there, 
or you'll catch cold. If we had no fears I . . ." he 
said, waking up to his proper conversational tone. 

Dymphna wiped her eyes and got into bed, re- 
assured by this little aposiopesis. He held her hand 
and they were silent, listening to the thunder imtil it 
lessened and went its way. Dymphna b^an to remem- 
ber now how the swelling consciousness of a waking 
person grows gradually into choate form, and won- 
dered whether Ernest might not, either bef<H« be 
slept or in the morning, be able to adjust the extra- 
ordinary events of this night to some sensible explan- 
ation. While she lay and cogitated along these lines 
with some apprehension, Ernest spoke again. 

*' When you pray alone, do you find French come 
more easily ? " 

Dymphna sighed with relief. "Did I pray in 
Frendi ? " she asked. 

" Yes, dear." 

" I often think my prayers in churdi in French," 
she said. " The language doesn't matter, does it ? " 

Ernest turned the question over. " No," he said at 
last. " The spirit's all that we should consider." 
They were both more at ease, " When you talk in 
your sleep," he began after a tittle pause, and again 
set Dymphna's heart to fluttering, " you always speak 
French." 

There was another silence, and they could hear the 
rain coming down the becks in torrents. Ernest 
ravaged his memory for accurate quotation, and broke 
in upon the beginning of a doze with it. 
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"Qui est? What is it? "she called, loudly. 

" '. . . not meant,* " he went solemnly on, " ' but 
that when men say prayer privately, they may say the 
same ' — prayer, yoil take me — ' in any language that 
they themselves do understand,' " 

" Oui, c'est I'm^me Seigneu', n'y a qu'l'un," agreed 
his drowsy wife. 

When she was next alone and fully awake, she 
thanked her two sets of gods, Romish and Anglican, 
for her deliverance. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CALLS ATTENTION TO SCANDALS 

" Th« nun Uuit dares traduce, because he can 
With aafetf to himself, is not a man : 
Ad individual is a satred marie. 
Not lo be pierc'd in play, or In the diirk ; 
But public censure speaks a public foe, 
Unless a seal for firtue ^ide the blow." 

CowpEB : Expostulation. 

Mbs. Possy was a nanrow-minded, large-hearted 
woman, but unlike the rest of her common kind, she 
did not let her heart rule her. Her mind had always 
the lead, and she was apt to make judgments ruth- 
lessly, and, what is more, to abide by them through 
thick and thin, as long as her well-hidden good-nature 
could not work out and leaven the spite which as a rule 
characterised her verdicts. She was. in brief, nothing 
of a thinker, but she had a notion that she was, and 
therein lay the key to her nature. If she had accepted, 
as most women do, that her heart was the only sound 
member in her cosmogony, she would have made a 
solid Christian. As it was, she was nothing more than 
a virtuous church-goer, and her charity would have 
gone (like a homeopathic dose) on a three-penny piece 
and still shown the edge of the coin. 

There were times when she was possessed of a gusty 
pity, when her finer feelings, whether stirred by the 
object of h^ regard or springing to the air for a breath 
like gold-fish, bad a brief sway. She could sit in judg- 
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meat on her children, and be as impartial as Solomon 
about her husband for the most part. But when she 
bad a spasm of charitable feeling, she was a different 
creature : she was then a woman. Her coarseness was 
still there, her vulgarity of speech, her grossness of 
mind, her littleness, her stupid self-sufBciency, all the 
whole bag of tricks which go to make up the type ; 
but she glowed with a gentle-womanliness which 
touched the hearts of those most inclined to be cap- 
tious. 

These bouts, alas I were rare, and short when they 
came. She was otherwise as iron, and nothing, either 
of argument (she pretended to reasonableness, which 
is fatal in a woman), or of bullying, could nsake her 
change. "Merciful ?" she cried at one of her children, 
when he stood up, in a half -shamed way, for the dis- 
graced Millincoes. " You say I'm not merciful, 
Albert I Well, I don't set up to be, and that's what's 
what. I show mercy where it's needed, and it — it'd 
be an insult," she added in a flash of truth, " beyond 
forgiveness " (which she made quadrisyllabic) " to 
pity the people you're finding fault with." The reason- 
ing was sound, though she did not know it. She had 
an eye on Master Albert after that, when he went out, 
creel on back, to the ponds and becks. She thought, 
and she was right, that he was thinking of the pretty 
Barbie ; and the boy served as scapegoat for his father. 
While the sire was creeping up the scarp-side in search 
of Mr. MilHncoe, the dam was risking her precious neck 
from a towered window, to see if that lamb Albert 
was indeed trying to inveigle nondescript fish into his 
landing net. The boy never strayed up to Drum's 
House while the ban was on. He saved his father's 
face over and over again, however, by his sullen re- 
I 
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hisal to own up to leaving one of the garden gates open 
— ^it was the one leading to the hill. Mr. Possy was 
sorry for the lad, but youth, he reflected, had its trials, 
and Albert was past the age when jam is withdrawn 
for every little peccadillo, having taken to his teens 
and a pride in the state of his nails some nine years 
previous to this bundle of incidents. That is to say, 
Albert was nineteen, large for his years, and BarUe 
was two-and-twenty and the prettiest girl in Bandy- 
shire. 

Mrs. Possy, in the words of this filial treasure, as 
soon as the Viear and his little wife were settled in, 
took to nosing around this new interest. She began 
this exercise at the first possible opportunity, but the 
quaint and formal distantness that Mrs. Crawshay 
showed rather stopped the progress of it. A few visits 
to the Vicarage, punctiliously returned by a neat, dull 
Dymphna, in her best company manner, decided 
Mrs. Possy that she was not the kind of person the 
Vicar ought to have married. 

In the first place, Mrs. Crawshay had had a Frendi 
education (those were the blessed days when we all 
knew for certain that the French were an immoral £md 
a dirty nation, eating — as the equivalent of our roast- 
beef-of-OId-England — nothing but batrachia ; drink- 
ing heady wines to excess — ourselves beuig so sober ; 
worshipping — but why go on 1 Those dear good <dd 
days I) ; and Dymphna, diarged with this, had con- 
fessed without a tremor. Secondly, she icouI<f express 
her own opinion when she was asked for it 1 What of 
that for a breach of manners t The formula " What 
do you think ? " is meant among civilised nations to 
stand for a rhetorical phrase ; but Mrs. Crawshay had 
come from France, and could not beexpected tounder- 
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stand the amenities. The faults of a foreign educa- 
tion were crystal-clear when Dymphna, in answer to 
this phrase, said what she thought. Apart from its 
being the wrong thing, it is very embarrassing to have 
one's pauses for effect brokeo into by the delivery of 
other people's theories. The third reastm for Mrs. 
Possy's dislike for the new Vicar's wife was, her in- 
disposition to listen to scandal. The liveUer the 
interest she was sure her story was going to arouse, 
the more thoroughly it seemed to be abhorred of 
Dymphna. She was unwilling to bdieve the worst of 
everybody. 

That was acknowledged a funny thing, curious be- 
yond words, defying verbal comment. There was, 
therefore, a vast deal of bead-wagging anent it. 

" It stands to reason," said Mrs. Possy to her un- 
listening husband, " that anybody that don't want to 
bear's got something of her own to hide." She sup- 
posed there must be a familyskeleton, rather agigantic 
one, a cupboard door with a rift in it, perhaps. The 
County, set to discover what w^s this mystery, found 
themselves at a loss. But not for long. The circum- 
stance that they could by no possible means find out 
the past of Mrs. Crawshay was no deterrent. The en- 
tourage of the valley filled with Aeohan murmurs : a 
drunken father ; an idiot mother ; a convict brother 
(forgery, most likely) ; a sister you wouldn't talk 
about ("My dear, the girls are here . . .") ; insane 
uncles, and excommunicated aunts, were among the 
relatives that Dymphna was credited with. She said 
one day that she had no mother ; she had died when 
Dymphna was twelve, with a little new sister. There 
were no other children, only she and her father, the 
Professor. No mother 1 Ah 1 
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And also the father lived, of all places, in Scandi- 
navia (*' What do you make of that ? Scandinavia t "). 
The gossips had enough material to go upon. It was 
very hard tor a young and handsome man like the 
Vicar — so go-ahead too — ^to be tied to a wife like that, 
but he should not suffer. They made it very pleasant 
for the couple by looking sidelong at Dymphna when 
she spoke, but smiling at him when he held forth ; by 
leaving her alone in comers, and imitating her dis- 
tance to a ludicrous degree ; by making, if they were 
obliged to talk to her, beUttUng references to France 
and the French, Scandinavia and the Scandinavians, 
and the great gaps in some families. 

The shrewd little thing saw that she displeased, and 
for Ernest's dear sake, she strove to make her way 
with these strange people. She adopted a dress more 
in keeping with theirs, and that offended. That a 
Vicar's wife should copy Miss Possy t The girl herself 
was flattered, for the gown set off her florid charms, 
but entirely dowsed what little prettiness Dymphna 
could boast. This failing, she went back to her own 
Frenchified garments ; natty, collarless frocks, grey 
squares of enormous size plastering her diagonally. 
Outlandish was less of a gibe than impudent ; she 
preferred to be thought odd rather than rude. She 
topped the foreign-made jacket she wore with a wide 
L^hom hat for good days, but in the rain she startled 
the valley by appearing in a shiny enamelled black 
hat, which caught the water as in a saucer, and which, 
before she entered house or church, she took off 
solemnly and emptied of its aqueous contents. It hap- 
pening that the first Sunday of her life in the valley 
was rainy, she was widely noticed, and commented 
Upon, even by the men. l^ese less inquisitive mortals 
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turned (or explanation to Dymphna's sex, and the 
ladi^ (over the Sundaj' supper, after the childroi had 
been sent up) retailed all their little grievances to their 
husbands. This was bad strategy. Dymphna found 
herself the centre of a group of pohte and officious 
gentlemen at the next assembly. They were civil, 
and almost admiring. She shone under their as- 
siduity ; and the vicious reaction of their interest 
awakening hers and hers awakening theirs set well in. 
She cherished the attention she received on Ernest's 
account, though to be sure she did not object to it on 
her own. Perhaps after all, she reflected, with a smirk, 
of which she was instanter ashamed, at the glass, she 
was not so bad after all in the matter of looks. 

Fond notion 1 these males would have thronged 
about a hunchback in the same way, had they but had 
the like incitement. She would have saved herself the 
preen and the shame it brought if she had guessed that 
they were saying to themselves : Well, really, for a 
woman with a dipsomaniacal pater, a dotty mater, a 
Dartmoor brother, a deformed sister (that was bow 
the ladies had put it to their husbands), homicidal 
uncles and comminated aunts, she's not half bad, you 
know. But they soon wearied of her, when they 
found that she did not go beyond a pleased attention, 
and had no views on the state of the valley when the 
season for hunting the fox was in swing. They 
were too much under the eyes of their respective part- 
ners to venture on more intimate topics. Sundry of 
them, recalling a crop of oats sown conveniently on 
the broader fields of France in their rosy days, would 
dearly have loved to chat to her of Paris and its 
delights ; but to every man his own discretions. 
These few admired Dymphna for the mystery they 
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thou^t she persoaifled : she had dwelt in the town 
they knew and yearned after ; and they were bo far 
from understanding the system of education that pre- 
vails in France that they imagined she must know the 
life of the boulevards from within. They lured her on, 
when they could free themselves for a little from the 
marital scrutiny, to speak of Paris (and they showed 
thonselves acquainted with that city by calling it 
Parree) ; and after hearing a snatched word of the 
Bois, a dropped remark of the Madeleine, the Boul' 
Mich', and the like, they unfortunately invested the 
demure little Mrs. Vicar with all the attributes of that 
French lady who allows a smile to linger about her 
coral lips, whenas Brittmnic gapers are at hand. 
Dympbna minded not, though she guessed a little. 
She only thought it very silly, and like the rest of these 
inch-wide minds, 

Mr. Possy it was who, unknown to himself, came to 
the rescue of I>ymphna from this doubly thidc ob- 
livion. He knew everything, more or less ; and he was 
so charged with general information concerning science 
and scientists that he rarely let any off. But hearing 
Mrs. Crawshay mention Pennafaolm and a man he 
knew there, he conversed with her, and in five minutes 
knew more about her than the County had been able 
to discover in a month. He straightway enlarged to 
his acquaintance on the wonderful achievements of 
Professor Watchett. He descanted long to Papa, and 
that amiable man lent enthusiasm ; together they 
made a good conversationalist ; Mr. Fossy having the 
stuH, and Papa the manner. By degrees the hearers 
of these pseudo-rhapsodies were fired with patriotic 
pride for a mtm who should be chosen among hundreds 
(this was thousands in a day or two, but Mr, Possy 
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svore it had been fifteen when he said it) by a forei^ 
Government to hold a chair at the greatest scientific 
Academy in Europe. 

What Academy? Why, you know, the Bmggenhits 
Academy of Scandina — More Scandi Y . , . Mrs. 
Crawshay had been a Miss Watchett: 

Mrs. Possy was tenderly reproachful to her husband 
over Uiis. " Martin, you never said a word to pore me, 
never a word." 

" What word, about what ? " 

" Why, about this Scandinavian professor." 

" Why should I ? " 

" You call yourself a reasonable man," she sighed, 
knowing it idle to attack him further. She gave him 
a further sigh as he left the table. 

" What is it, Gertrude ? " he asked kindly, feeling 
the waft of it. 

" That pore little thing t I mean the new Vicar's 
wife. You know the County's been sayin' the worst 
things about her." 

" Why, what has she done ? " 

" Nothing at all. Only no one knew her father was 
so distinguished." 

*' I fail to see that that makes any difference." 

" Why, Martin 1 " They parted for the day on these 
non-comprehending terms as a rule, she to wonder 
what sort of a mind a man must have, and he to forget 
that he had a wife at all. 

She spent little time in the contemplation of the 
drollery of his mental equipment on this occasion, but 
as soon as she civilly might, she scurried off to the 
Vicarage, and was as nice in her manner as she had 
before been nasty. She was glad to make a friend of 
the odd, dainty little creature (who did not very much 
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mind the boycotting), and she ordered Daisy to draw 
her out more. 

" I thought you didn't Uke her people," said Daisy. 

" I don't ask you to think," said Mrs. Possy, with 
maternal dignity. 

" Well, shall I be allowed to go there regulariy ? " 
asked the young lady, who had made a friend ot 
Barbara, and been cruelly denied by her mother. 

"Do as you're told," said this stem parent. But 
Daisy, nursing a certain resentment against Mrs. Craw- 
shay, and a greater spite against her mother, who had 
a finger in every one of the pies she projected, kept her 
counsel, and her friendship, from Dymphna. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BSmaS IN YET ANOTHER MATRIMONIAI. BREACH 



Thg master of Drum's House cared not at all tor 
foreign missions. He had, however, been once in- 
terested by the narrative of a returned proselytiser 
from India, and had protested that the Hindus were 
far ahead of us still, and be did not see why some of 
their chaps shouldn't come over here and teach us a 
few reforms. The particular improvement Mr. Millin- 
coe desired to see adopted was not religious, but social. 
It appeared from data suppUed by the holy man, that 
when a girl child is bom to a Hindu family, the nurse 
enters the happy father's jwesence with the baby on 
her left arm and her right thumb held over the soft 
head of the new individual. The parent, realising that 
his gods have not given him a son, has rapidly to de- 
cide (he has probably made up his mind beforehand 
as to this possible contingency) whether the thumb 
shall descend or stay elevated. This fiiicidal Up- 
Jenkins is, so the missionary assured Mr. Millincoe, 
who spoke to him about it after the meeting, to lessen 
the frightful preponderance of girls in those parts ; 
but as Papa wished it disseminated in Europe (" Or 
anywhere I should happen to travel ") was not to 
lessen the number of the ladies (" Bless you alll " he 
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said, in a subsequent dilation on it to &Iama), but to 
rid the place of the plain ones. He would have had 
that thumb down on the f onteneUe of every child that 
threatened to be plain. 

" Han alive, Papa t " cried Mama, who loved 
babies, plain and pretty, girl or boy, black or white ; 
'* you see it doesn't act I The Hindu women are so 
ugly." 

" Not there," Papa argued, " for I am credibly in- 
formed that weight is the standard of beauty in Uiose 
countries ; — ^funny that chap didn't know anything 
about that, for I asked him particularly ; — but hoe 
in Europe we could do a great deal of good. I am con- 
vinced," he added, after a pause of thought, *' that if 
the little uns had not been so pretty, I shoidd have 
done for 'em. Mama." 

Whatever the station, age, manners, morals, of a 
woman with a touch of good looks. Papa had a tender 
spot in his heart for her. He could not fathom the type 
of man the missionary was, who cared not to find what 
the standard of beauty in a place might be. Papa 
must needs understand that, lest he misjudge the 
belles of any country he might happen to visit. He 
bad so large a catholicity in this matter, that Mama, 
in spite of a simulated horror at the Hindu suggestion, 
knew eill the girl babies would be safe when it t»me to 
Papa's judgment. For her part, she was more pleased 
to welcome a person with some refinement of looks to 
her circle than one without even that advantage. 

They both liked Dymphna. Papa thought he should 
prefer a shade more complexion, a rounder cheek, a 
fuller figure, a taller build ; Mama said she left all tiiat 
to her betters, and accepted Mrs. Crawshay as Nature 
and France had made her. 
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The cheeriness of Dympbna's air (in what Papa called 
her " napping " moments) appealed to these two 
happy creatures. They saw in her a nature like their 
own. And on some points, there was a resemblance 
as unlikely as it was real. When she walked alone, she 
had an adumbrated smile on her lips ; they, when 
sohtary, carried themselves with a gay air. Papa 
whistling some little canzonette, Mama singing French 
rerbs to the Moonlight Sonata. From very different 
causes these smiles and this content arose ; but in 
course of time they made common ground for the 
parties thereto. The Millincoes skimmed, and were 
delighted with the brightness of the surface of life. 
Dymphna dived, and found content in the treasures 
from the wells of thought. Your laughing character 
does not dislike depth and seriousness of mind ; gloom 
and pessimism are its acknowledged bugbears. When 
Dymphna was grave, it was a happy gravity that held 
her ; when she laughed, it was with honest enjoyment. 
The people at Drum's House had a bent (or professed 
to have ; what's the odds ?) for study : Papa was for 
ever being learned about something or other, and the 
mysterious part of it was, that he really knew a good 
deal. They pretended to study, but they shied at the 
idea of going deeply into a subject, "iniere were, as 
Mama said, all kinds of people paid to do that for one. 
They were utterly shallow, biit they were no less 
thoroughly charitable. So far as they went they were 
genuine, but they did not go very far. 

When they saw that Dymphna was not equal to 
small talk, it was they who took a plunge with com- 
mendable bravery here and there into one subject 
after another, coming up panting and enjoying the 
exerdse of thair wits. Papa, at last, from the spring- 
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board of the Catechism, took a flying leap into ethics, 
and found Dymphna giving him a hand. They had 
read everything on the subject up to a certain point 
(Do you want to know what point ? Well, until they 
had dozed off ; when they would wake up and take 
that book back to the library, and start off with 
another soporific), and they managed to find their 
way to Dymphna's heart by discussing the books she 
had read and descanting (but with very odd judgment, 
unless they could borrow) on the various theories the 
debate brought up. 

" I don't pretend to know," said Papa, whenever he 
thought he had something magnificent to bring out. 

" Of course, I don't think for myself as a rule," 
Mama had in stock, before any cherished paradox she 
might want to spring on her listener. 

These two dear creatures talked themselves dizzy 
for Dymphna's sake. She was demure as ever, formal, 
too acquiescent. *' There must be something she likes 
to talk about," said Papa, after damning Bentham and 
having a Scotch toddy with a slice of lemon in it, to 
clear his mind, as he told Mama, who reproved the 
oath, of the whole boiling of the moral philosophers. 

'* You are my brave boy," said Mama, " and next 
time you had better be careful. I thought I had lost 
my Archibald, when you started quoting Schopen- 
hauer in his mother tongue. It was the act of a man 
and a Briton." 

" Raillery," said Papa, whose excursion with the 
great thinkers had made him run to language, " shall 
not deter me ; neither shall the crackling of thorns 
put me off." 

- The next Sunday, he heard, between tearfully stifled 
yawns, Dymphna behind him, clattering away at her 
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prayers in French. He told Mama ; and they were 
almost indecent in their baste from the church after 
Ernest's patristic monologue. 

" What a sermon ! " said Mama, and thought she 
had exhausted the subject of the Vicar's intellectual 
borborygm. 

" Sermon I " said Mr. Millincoe, 'whose left ankle 
was in the throes of pins-and-needles ; " it was nothing 
more or less than twenty-five minutes' patter." 

They found Dymphna at the vestry door, waiting 
for the disrobing parson. " Bonjour, Madame I " cried 
Papa from a distance, and Mama pinched him for being 
beforehand. 

" Bonjour, mon enfant," said Mrs. Millincoe, and so 
exhibited her accent more cleverly. 

It was a bond which Dymphna acknowledged with 
tears in her eyes. " Ah, Monsieu' I " she had sighed, 
and " Oh, chfere Madame I "and so discovered to them 
that her claim also was genuine. 

Ernest came out from his tiny office with a polite 
greeting, and was astonished to be addressed in a 
foreign (and a modem) tongue by Papa. " I ah don't 
speak fVench," he said, making a happy shot at the 
kind of language it was. He moved off with Papa and 
left Mama and his wife chattering like two sparrows. 
He said if it had been Greek now . . . Papa admitted 
that he had him there. Papa didn't pretend to know. 
Crawshayshould talk to Mr. Possy, But as for French I 
It was so much more impressive, so beautiful, so easy, 
so liquid, so — in short — everything. It must be con- 
ceded that the Fathers, the ah Christian Fathers, had 
written almost exclusively in Latin or Greek. Welt, 
says Papa, and what about Rabelais ? He had a nasty 
moment afterwards, when he told Mama. 
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" You must have meant Voltaire, or Rousseau," 
she said. " Papa ! Rabelais ! You may well look 
like that." 

" My dove, talk about looks I " said Papa. " You 
ought to have seen the Rev.'s cheek, when I done it." 

" Pale." 

'* Incarnadine, pardon me. But I will say I made 
ft mistake. I will do the handsome. I will. Mama, 
swelp me. But," he added, " will you take your 
solemn that these other codgers were C.F.'s ? I 
don't want to put both feet into it, it I can help." 

Mama spent Sunday afternoon trying, as the mar- 
riage bond implied she should, to right her mistakm 
and implicated spouse ; but at length she gave it up ; 
and when the butler coughed to intimate that she had 
better pretend to be awake, to save him from the 
ignominy of rousing her, she luid got no further than 
the inner preface to " Emile," 

" I think it must be," she said, urging the book on 
Pf4)a ; '* I am sure it must be, — ^it smells so strawy." 

" That's the leather," said Katherine. " You can- 
not judge a book by the smell." 

" Well, it smells as if it had been put away a long 
time," retorted Mrs. Millincoe ; " and there must 
have been a reason for that." 

They used sometimes to talk French at Drum's 
House, particularly when Papa had something to say 
which it might not have been good for Henderson to 
hear. He had the best accent in the world ; and 
Mama's vocabulary might have made Littr^ appre- 
hensive of a rival, if he had not already safely pub- 
lished his work. 

After this happy discovery of Dymphna's capa- 
bihties, it was Ernest's turn to feel out of place at 
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Drum's House. No one deferred to him, as at Sandal 
Water. Certainly, they welcomed him with the ut- 
most civility, but they showered cordiality on his plain 
little wife, while his learned achievements went a-beg* 

Once Mrs. Crawshay bad been drawn out, she stayed 
out, with the MiUinooes. She would engage in the 
merriest discussitms, and be ready with a word, out 
with an allusion, while Ernest was still wondering what 
it was all about. She had a large acquaintance with 
the poets of England and France, and Mr, Millincoe 
had a dicti<mary of quotations ; she knew something 
about most of the physical sciences, and Mama had 
read the footnotes to a very reliable encyclopaedia. 
There was no catching them asleep. If she ^ too 
deep, they owned up to it, and she came back into the 
shallows. 

Ernest, dazzled and splashed by this sort of inter- 
course, made up his mind to the fact that Papa was 
learned, profoimdiy erudite, he preferred to call it. 
He had talked much with Mr. Possy, and found that 
philosopher rather grumpy, not at all amenable, and 
inclined to decry th^ heroes of exegesis. Papa would 
talk to a chimney sweep, seeing periutps only the latter 
half of him, rather than not talk, and hold eommimion 
on any subject you liked to suggest, so long as there 
could be a n(»se of some coherent sort. He would put 
up with even the Christian Fathers for the sake of 
sociability, and bore with many a sleepy hour in 
Ernest's company, when he had once heud that the 
Reverend thought him profoimd. 

" He talks too much," said Ernest, after due con- 
sideration. " He is too facile in his words, his illus- 
trations. There is an old proverb ; Still waters run 
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deep. Of course, I don't mean to imply the con- 
verse. . . ." 

He chewed this proverb until it comforted him. If 
it had any truth (and it must have, since it was old), 
it was a recommendation of the silent in company. 
Ernest thought of the times without number when he 
had been left speechless by the rapidity of the thoughts 
that were flying about him, and derived a smug theory 
of his own depth from the old saw. 

" He is a babbling brook," he said, when be had 
thought this out well. But after another visit, " I am 
perfectly dizzied t What a well-informed man ! " 

" You think him well-informed, do you ? " said 
Dymphna. 

" Don't you ? " 

"N-no — not much — not very — ^but he is very 
amusing." 

They were strolling homeward. Ernest stopped in 
the village street and made her stop too. "Dymphna^" 
he said. 

" Well ? " 

*' You distress me by judging a man so lightly. 
And also by saying what you think in that uncharit- 
able manner." (" How about the babbling brook ? " 
said she to herself.) " Your opinion of Mr. Millincoe 
is qxiite erroneous. Did I hear you say amusing ? " 

*' I said amusing," said Dymphna, adding privately, 
" so unless you aren't deaf I suppose you did." 

He was taken aback by her unwarranted answer to 
this rhetorical flower, which she appeared to have 
plucked out, with the whole plant. He tried back 
after a " Did I . . ." and she said again, with bald 
docility, " Did you what, dear ? " 

He broke off, and stepped out. " I consider it an 
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advantage to— If you must gauge men trivially 
... I am not easily amioyed, but ... At any rate 
let us have no more slighting. . . ." 

He kept up this semi-articulate discourse until they 
reached the Vicarage gate. Dymphna had taken his 
arm again, and they trod in step. But she lent no ear 
to his crotchety reproofs. She blushed in the darkness 
and hated herself for the weakn^s. Under her didl 
complexion the blood burned her ; she blushed always 
with difficulty. She was reddening, she admitted to 
herself, more for Ernest's display of ignorance and 
smugness than for the rebuff. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BB0W8 A WORTHY MAS IN DOUBT 



The ruinoura that Papa's action had stilled were not 
entirely at rest. Once the excitement of the conse- 
cration, the induction, the reading of the parson in, 
the turning of the key and all that requisite kind of 
rite, had evaporated, the County was at leisure to re- 
call the why and the wherefore for all this unusual 
pow-wow. The circumstances of the marriage were 
retold, and the County looked to see Sir Junes ride 
over the hill-tt^ and take off his pretty wife again. 

At that time, travelling was a regular business. 
You made up your minds at home, taking months to 
do it. You mapped out your tours, and were at some 
pains to decide between the towns that everybody 
visits nowadays and places that no one has ever heard 
of, but which, being printed in the same type on your 
maps, w^e of equal importance in your eyes. When 
you started (after tearful farewells to the older people 
at home) you went with deliberation, changing your 
mind when you wanted, and pleasing yourself in the 
matter of route. It was only if you were rich that you 
could travel ; your friends of potential fortune rarely 
went a-joumeying, but when they did, they prospered 
more than you, going farther and faring better. The 
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Counties for the most part sat at home and confounded 
Turkey with Turkestan, helped thereto by the awk- 
ward sameness of nomenclature, which should cer- 
tainly have been thought of, when the countries were 
christened. France was as inaccessible as Nyanza, to 
most middle-class persons, and there were many still 
who had a secret notion that it was very pleasant and 
all that, but not altogether edifying, to go on jaunts 
for amusement, especially to atheistic and revolu- 
tionary estates. The worst of a foreign country is 
that you never know what you may see, even expect- 
ing the worst. . . . 

In fine, when people did start away, it was expected 
that they should stay away, and certainly it was most 
unheard-of that a honejmioon couple should travel 
only for the regulation month and then come home 
piecemeal. 

The County had begun by blaming Lady Katherine, 
and had continued by implicating Sir James. It cer- 
tainly had the air of })er being in the right, since she 
had faced it out, and had dared the County again, 
while he — one time their child, as it were — was still as 
invisible as last year's snows. If there had been any 
explanation by which the Knight could have cleared 
himself, surely he would have returned to make it ? 
The Psalter Park, never very well kept, was falling 
into a state of wilderness ; the house, generally in 
disrepair, had given up the semblance of a dwelling- 
place, and frankly admitted within and without that 
it was ramshackle. 

Mr. Hillincoe, bestriding his horse, was the only man 
who ever looked at the place. He had taken Mr. Possy 
there, and together they had ridden through the mossy 
paths, and over the weedy terraces, facing the sfaat- 
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tered plaster of the walls and eyeing the patchless roof. 
The philosopher had said that it was worse than ever, 
it gave him creeps, he would never return. The people 
of the nei^boorhood had as little interest ; the 
Psidter family had always been needy and seedy, 
right back to the days when they had had a position 
because of their title. The place had never looked, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, any more 
flourishing than when Mama had first seen it, and said 
she would prefer to hang herself in a shop than there — 
it was too dismal for suicide. 

Beyond the business visits of a few gentlemen who 
carried ferrets and went out late at night and early in 
the morning, the grounds were deserted. There was 
no entertainment for the valley boys, as the windows 
were all shuttered. It was full of decay, a sad emblem 
of desertion, a monument of the dying family. 

Mama had urged Katherine to set the place to 
rights. " It would be only proper," she said. " You 
have your estovers-thingemies, which you don't need. 
Paps and I will help, and we can get someone to put 
a coat of paint (say) on the front door, and make the 
terraces tidy. I think it's your bounden duty." 

" What I and have him spending all the rest of the 
money on himself 1 I shall do nothing of the sort. 
Let the place go to ruin," said her Ladyship. 

She disdained even to ride over to see it. " I have 
seen it in its better days," she said, gloomily. " It was 
bad enough then, Goodness knows, and you know too. 
Mama. I simply couldn't go and stare at it now." 
She made no effort, for the excursion would have re- 
called the last visit she had paid to the house, in com- 
pany with James himself, when she had walked along 
the terraces, and they had mode delicious plans for the 
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restoration of the dilapidated building, and the setting 
out of the pleasure gardens. 

While she could live the life that Miss Blillincoe had 
lived, she was generally t»ntent, in a sulky way. To 
recollect the lost happiness of her married life was 
torture. She put aside resolutely all memory of it. 
For the most part she had grown accustomed to this 
nondescript existence — part widow, part old-maid. 
She had no particular desire to change. 

Naturally there had been someone to tell all the 
past cobobbery to the Vicar and his spouse. The 
latter was calm and listened, as became her position, 
but she was only dightly interested. She had never 
supposed that the lovely Katherine was a widow, as 
Eniest had immediately conjectured. 

Now that she knew the circumstances of her extra- 
ordinary behaviour and the mystery enveloping her, 
Dymphna oddly decided that Uie matter had nothing 
to do with her. The lady was — after all — ^the daughter 
of Ernest's patron ; she bad done no wrong, so tar as 
anyone knew ; she had been uniformly civil and 
obliging to both the Vicar and his wife — Dymphna 
was sensible that more than this would never be said 
of Katherine. She had, therefore, given as much as 
she had to give, to these strangers, and the little htdf- 
foreign creature, though she liked her not at all, was 
grateful tor civility when the rest of the County had 
been stand-offish, and for kindliness of manner, even 
if there were none of heart. 

When it came to Ernest's turn to hear the astound- 
ing story, he was sorely put out as to how to tell 
Dymphna. Should he tell her at all ? He cogitated 
this point as he returned to the Vicarage. He thought 
her old enoiigh to hear, but he supposed also that she 
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might be upset in her mind. Day after day he put off 
the telling. Day after day Dymphna wondered how 
it was he never heard about it. She knew he 
would tell her ; she certainly would never tell him, if 
he did not learn any other way. 

At last he stunmoned up courage to break the news 
to her. He began in so circumlocutory a fashion that 
she guessed at once, though he was five good minutes 
getting to the point, and though the haU-sentenceshe 
conceived and delivered dizzied her for days. When 
he had stepped out in at least a hundred different 
conversational directions, the enormity of what he had 
to relate took hold upon him, and he suddenly dropped 
into his pulpit manner. This was clearer, though it 
hummed with Greek and Latin words. She listened 
with a deferential smile up to this point, and when he 
fell into the clear way of speech, she put on her Sunday 
lo(A. He narrated all with tedium. ^ 

'* I know, dear," she said, when he had done. 

Though shocked a little at the utter calm of her 
tone, and also at the knowledge that she had not con- 
fided in him, he was somewhat relieved that she did 
not need everything to be explained. 

"Do you think," he was now anxious to learn, 
" that we are countenancing her ? . . . You know, a 
priest has something more to consid . . . Well, what 
I really want to formulate is this, just this, do you 
think ... I ask you because a woman's opinion is 
often very ..." He rose again and again to the 
surface but always went under before he could breathe. 
At last Dymphna tent a hand, 

" You're proposing some action on your — our part, 
dear ? " 

'* Yes, as I was saying. Action is ah . . . cutting 
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her, of course is vrtotig. Besides they've tried Uiat, 
you know." 

" Ernest ! " 

He mistook this horrified whisper for a species of 
encouragement. *' Some action." 

" And lose the living," said Dympfana, scornfully. 

" Why lose the living t " be echoed, staring at her. 

" Siwely rudeness to the daughter of your patron 
correlates your dismissal," said Dymphna ; she would 
not look at him. 

" But she is a sinner . . ." he began, bringing him- 
self up sharply, and without seeking the effect. He 
had not intended to state that surmise. 

" Isn't your office to deal with them ? " asked 
Bymphna, ignoring the stupid baselessness of his 
remariE. 

He recovered his temper. "All very welI,Dymphna, 
but as ... as ... as a member of . . . of . . . 
Society ..." 

" As a member of human society ? " said his wife, 
with growing interest. 

He looked at her angrily, regretting that he had 
opened the subject of Society. She had her eyes 
averted, but she knew that the anger was in his face. 

" I further think that as a priest " he went on. 

'* You disapprove," she suggested. " Ernest 1 " 

'* And if," he pursued some train of thought that 
never could be fired, " if my office is to cope with 
sinners, it is to rebuke them. Not to palliate their 
offences. Not to smile at their vices. Not," he 
dropped his voice in a tender expostulation which was 
not meant for his wife, and was certainly lost on her, 
" not, I say, to wink at sin. For sin — is — Death." 

Dymphna resisted the impulse to jump up and feel 
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for her pune. He was too evidently in earnest to wel- 
come a jest. They were silent, each thinking pro- 
foundly. Dymphna's mind ran not on Lady Psalter. 

'* I think," he said at length, *' perhaps I ought to 
stop her oonununicating, until it is all clear." 

^e silence fell upon them again ; he glowed with 
the idea; it restored him ; he rose to leave Dymphna. 

" I may as well pack my box," she said, coldly, as 
he departed. He turned back, but she had not a word 
more to say. He had scarcely thought of the matter 
in this practical light. It saved the poor lady, and 
himself. 

Dymphna put aside the last dream of girlhood. 
She did not care a jot about Lady Psalter, or any 
other person. She suffered shame so intense that she 
could not make it the subject of a prayer. It was too 
near and too painful even to be laid before her saints. 

Ernest was very polite always to Lady Psalter. He 
loved the title, and was fond of taking it into his con- 
versations. He was happily too dull to see the effect 
it had on his wife. 
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CHAPTER XVn 
enowa more certain in tone 

"We coniider the hulls Bt Btains that proceed dther fhmi some 
sudden passioD or from political necessity, father u detects of virtue, 
than siKiu of a bad heart ; and for that reaaoa we shall cast them a 
little into shade, in icveieoce to Human Nature, which produces do 
spedmen of Virtue abstrfutelf pure and perfect" 

Lahohokhe's PlularA'i Liem, 1T74. 

Barbaba was one of those fortunate people who hare 
the requisite manner and leisure to be pretty — and the 
looks. She had been brou^t up to consider herself 
almost as pretty as Katherine, who was a real beauty. 
Mama was quite dispassionate about it ; she thought 
it as well for the girls to know exactly what they had 
in the way of assets. It was so clear that Katherine 
was the loveliest girl wherever she went, and it was no 
less clear that Barbie was the liveliest. Judicious 
training had brought this latter fact about. A certain 
haughtiness can best be carried off by a beauty. A 
pretty woman must be either good or saucy. Barbie's 
looks were the sort that did not accord with goodness ; 
her nature was also lacking in the requisite attributes. 
She selected the pertness as her strong point, and it 
served her well. She would sometimes tell the truth 
with a delightful effect, and she did it so rarely that it 
gave the fact she brought forth a high place in her con- 
versations. She was apt to consider truths as too 
precious for everyday use ; and certainly she never 
137 
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overworked them. She would be rude when it pleased 
her, frank when she thought it would pay, honest, de- 
mure, roguish, hysteric, all with due calculation. 
Pretty at all times, she was absolutely dangerous when 
she was in the vein, and no matter what the age or 
station of the man (here she took after Papa, as you 
have seen) she must make a conquest of him. It had 
been a cause of wrangling even from her school-flays, 
with her sister. 

" He's a boor ? This one's a Methuselah ? That 
one's a baby ? Yon's vulgar ? T'other's dull f " she 
would say. " Agreed, agreed, agreed, my dear I But 
everyone's a man." She found it areasongood enough 
for all sorts of flirtations. Papa was aware of her 
tastes. Mama deplored, in a half-rallying way. 
Katherine decried it. 

" Once we get to England, Barbie," she would say, 
on the journey thither, when the younger girl had bera 
blandishing a porter or smiling at some obliging 
stranger, " you must think of the position I " 

' ' Of course,' ' Barbie had said ; and she had thought 
for long, and decided that it was a bore to think of 
anything but amusement. There were certainly all 
the County men to be scalped ; she performed that 
ofBce at her leisure — having a dexteroiis touch. There 
were the innumerable curates at the cathedral town ; 
she collected theirhearts as so much provender. There 
were the shopmen at Bandiston and the valley towns ; 
she enslaved them all. Young and old, priest or lay, 
noble or serf, she had them all in line after a little. 
Papa kept an eye on the possibihties of having a par- 
son for a son-in-law. i 

" Dear old gentleman," she said, guessing it from 
his manner at an episcopal garden-party, *' you are 
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quite out. I shan't have a holy husband, for any- 
one's sake. They haven't got tkree-ha'pence, either, 
dear.'* 

" No, they are very needy," said Papa. " But they 
all stand two chances — Canterbiiry and York." 

" Too much of a gamble," said Hiss Barbara ; 
*' look at the competition t " 

" Shall we have a bet on it ? " said Papa, " I'll bet 
you anything you like — ^under a pound, you know — 
that you'll be married before Kittie." He paid up 
like a gentleman the day after Lady Psalter had left 
on her honeymoon. " And it shan't be a parson," he 
said, handing over the fifteen and sixpence. 

'* What was that bet ? " said Mama. *' Oh, Barbie 
is all right," she said, when she had been told : she 
thought of the rich wooer, then given to occupying 
Drum's House rather too much for her patience. 
" She will not marry a needy parson." 

But now both Papa and Mama began to cast an eye 
over the Chapter, and to make careful inquiry into the 
rent-roll and family of any likely curates aiid vicars 
in the neighbourhood. There was, after all, nothing 
against the Church, so long as it was financed ; Mr. 
Millincoe thought he had rather she married a parson 
with money than (say) a judge with only a thou, or 
so. 

"Barbie had better hurry," said Mama. "And 
what you call a thou, is not to be sneezed at, Archie." 

" No, I know, but bless you t The child's got the 
pick of the County ; let her take her time." 

" The funny thing is that she doesn't seem to care." 

" I know she don't," said Papa. " That's puzzled 
me no end, dearest. Why on earth should she've got 
so resigned, all at once 7 " 
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" Well, I've thought several things," seiid Mama. 
*' And now I've come to the conclusion that she wants 
to remain single. She doesn't like the idea of the man 
behaving like that scamp Psalter." 

'* I thought we agreed," said Papa, " that we 
wouldn't vilify the dear departed ? *' 

" Oh, between ourselves, Papa, you must really 
allow me the use of my faculties." 

" Oh. You were saying ? " 

*' That scamp Psalter. And," said Mama, with her 
eye on Papa's, daring him to interrupt again, " that 
unconsdcauible blackguard who ah hooked it, Papa." 

" I see, dear." 

" Because she naturally supposes, and she is very 
right, that all men are cads and brutes, always except- 
ing you, dearest." 

I^Elpa thought it reasonable ; it was the only way 
to account for the calm inattention of Miss Barbie to 
all matrimonial schemes. 

She had wherewithal to occupy her mind, surely 
enough, but she did not always think long and fondly 
of Dummett ; she had not enough imagination to 
spread out over much dreuning, and she had very 
little feeling. She had one day strayed, through some 
mistake, into the domain of conjecture and meta- 
physical meditation ; the result was rather unsettling ; 
she decided that marriage was not binding in the least 
(vide Lady Psalter's case), but only love ; and since 
love is not lasting but is continually on the change, 
you never know what you are going to do next. She 
supposed that she might some day, if Dummett bored 
her too much, abjure the whole business, and take to 
singleness once more, or (but this rather dismayed her) 
accept other shackles. Katherine's nuptials had been 
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so blazoned about, so discussed, so widely known, that 
it would be a matter of almost nation^ importance, 
striking at Church and Society, for her to stray abroad 
from the jutth of matrimonial obligation. The links 
between the Knight and his Lady once forged, the 
public had taken the opportunity of adding to the 
weight of the fetters, making them the more irksome 
and the less to be east off, by welding into their sub- 
stance an enormous amount of silver plate. Wherever 
Katherine could turn her eyes, they rested on tangible 
reminders of her state: fish-fo^s, writing-trays, grape- 
scissors, salt-cellars ; all these were fused, as it might 
be, into the fabric of her marriedness ; not a household 
ornament but was part and parcel of the reality and 
vividness of her married life. 

What had Barbie of such reminders ? A white 
dress, now passing rapidly to the perquisite stage, and 
eyed disparagingly by all the maids ; a document, 
apparently in order, but needing only the flame of a 
candle to end its use ; a key admitting to the side door 
of Lands Farm ; never so much as a trinket, except 
the ring, rarely worn, even when out of the danger 
sone, ruely looked at, more rarely seriously con- 
sidered. Witnesses there were none, she was always 
very glad to remember ; all the evidence in her own 
bands. 

The winter was closing in now ; and the shortening 
days preduded her seeing so much of Dummett as she 
had in the stunmer. It got too dark early in the after- 
noon tor her to trapse the woods as freely as she had 
been accustomed to. She must, also, accompany 
Mrs. Millincoe on her visits ; Katherine was not of a 
temper for much . Society gossip ; she thought it 
Barbie's duty to gallivant the County with Mama. 
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Mrs. Millincoe could not let her oil ; she took her 
everywhere, admitting that Katherine had better stay 
in and rest — she was settled, and Barbara was still to 
be dealt with. Wherever there was a chance, however 
remote, of doing Barbie a good turn, Mama dragged 
that unwilling victim. She had no reasonable excuse 
to offer. 

" I was going for a walk. The dogs have not had a 
run these two days. I must get some air. I don't want 
to come. I shall be ill if I don't get a walk." 

Mrs. Millincoe had one answer to fit all these plaints. 
" Nonsense, put on your hat. The blue felt. And be 
quick. I said I wanted the carriage at three." 

Barbara racked her brains for an excuse. " I have 
to go to the Vicarage," she said one day. 

" Why ? " 

" I told Mrs. Parson I'd call." 

" Come along, then, I'll drop you." said Mrs. Millin- 
coe. " Katherine, you must come." She ceded this 
point because she had little hopes of catching a man 
anywhere in her afternoon's outing. 

Barbie had to go to Dymphna, and she really en- 
joyed her visit. She stayed late, and together the two 
girls chattered French school stories until the Vicar 
returned. It had been a pleasant afternoon for Barbie. 
She made the excuse again and again. 

" You are intimate with that little woman ? " Papa 
asked. " Well, she's a nice little thing. Is she fond 
of the gowk, I wonder ? " 

" No, not very." said Barbie. *' How coidd she 
be ? He talks just the same to her as he does to us." 

Daily intercourse with Dymphna became part of 
Barbie's social programme. She would arrive at all 
hours at the Vicarage, take Dymphna walking, sit with 
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her, read while she sewed, chatter by the hour to- 
gether. She was for ever dropping in to meals. This 
was very pleasant, for Barbie, like her parents, was 
possessed of the prettiest manner it would be pos- 
sible to imagine when she chose ; but her continual 
presence began to embarrass Dymphna's house- 
keeping. 

The fact came under E^est's notice at length ; he 
frowned at the increase of expenditure ; he scowled 
when he understood why the butch» and the pro- 
vision merchant and poulterer made larger demands. 

" It must be stopped," he declared. " The stipend 
is very meagre. My patron cannot expect me to feed 
his hearty daughter out of it." 

" Ernest 1 '* Dymphna shrank from him. 

" What is it now ? I dislike periphrasis, Dymphna, 
and I will speak." She surprised him by lifting a 
hand. 

" Not before me. Not like that I " she exclaimed. 

This outburst did not deter him from his proposed 
action. He produced his rudest manner before his 
unasked guest. His tone, when Barbie next arrived, 
arrested that easy-going lady at once. She began to 
pay more attention to his reverence than she had 
earlier vouchsafed him. 

This change of manner was a novelty. She enjoyed 
it to its fullest extent, and ted up (as she quickly 
learnt to do) to increasing incivilities on the part of the 
inhospitable Vicar. She had intended to stay to lunch ; 
Ernest had meant that she should not. ^e was quite 
aware of this, when she had noted the alteration in his 
manner ; without actual directness he won the day. 
Dymphoa was silent ; she let Barbara depart without 
aworid. 
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*' I am going to make a change," triumi^ed Ernest, 
when the gate had fallen to, behind the departing 
guest. " She saw that, I think f I believe in hospi- 
tality, as almost a sacred duty. But there are limits, 
bounds. This is not an hotel. Le^timate entertain- 
ment. ... I should be the last man to say a word 
against any. . . . But to have," he cried angrily, " to 
have sometme dropping in for every meal at their own 
sweet will I If there should be any difficulty, I 
shaU . . ." 

Whatever it was he did not carry it out. Barbara 
was hard to shake off. She might have gone naturally 
when she had grown tired of Dymphna's company, 
and the parson have spared himself his increasing 
rudeness ; but once be had revealed himself so interest- 
ingly boorish, Barbara, in the true Millincoe spirit, 
stayed on to observe. She enjoyed the breezy en- 
counters he began ; she never guessed why they were 
so frequent, or why his Reverence had suddenly become 
so little suave towards Yiet. He said not mudi to her, 
though what he did say was sn^py rather than civil ; 
Dymphna bore the brunt of all his uncouthness. This 
was not to Barbie's liking : she had no objection to 
his tempers on her own account, but she did not like 
to see the little wife suffer. 

She decided that her first estimate of Crawshay had 
been quite faulty. Some days after the first attack, she 
paused on her homeward way to reconsider the case 
of the Vicar, She had thought at first that he was the 
fool ; but here was a different point of view present- 
ing itself daily to her. Dymphna was a dupe — Craw- 
shay a man to manage I If it had been Dummett 
who dared to speak like that to his wife t She had 
many ways of disarming the Fanner whm he was in a 
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bad mood. She thought she might recommend some 
of them to poor little Mrs. Vicar, 

Or, il Crawshay were to be disarmed, what did it 
matter who did it ? She might even try herself. She 
harited back over all her conquests in the County, all 
her triumphs in France. There had been not one man 
in a thousand who would even try to resist her charm. 

Dymphna cowered, did she ? Dymphna blushed a 
deep red (most unbecoming blusher Barbie bad ever 
seen, was Mrs, Crawshay 1), and hung her head. She 
turned away, and answered with a word of meek ac- 
quiescence. Stupid Uttle thing 1 She was afraid of 
this sanctimonious fellow I 

She found the evening close upon her, and hurried 
to mount to Drum's House. Papa was on the track 
above. She hallooed, and he came down half-way to 
meet her. 

" Where have you been, dearest ? " she said. " I 
have been having a most enlivening afternoon in 
spiritual converse with our reverend Chloroform. In 
his home, you know. Papa, that man's quite lively 1 " 

" I don't believe it," said Papa, 

*' You are rude. You should go and see for your- 
self, then. He is the best company t " 

" Barbie, you're simple." 

" You should just hear him bully that little critter. 
Papa I He is a brute to her. These sanctimonious 
people always are, I believe," 

" He bullies her, does he ? " said Papa, " I thought 
she looked as if he did. She always refers to him when 
they're together. It's a dirty trick," 

'* He has no more natural politeness than a crow," 

" If there's one thing worse than Nature's gratle- 
men," said I^pa, " it's her cads." 
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They went into the drawing-rDom, masked with 
mud, to the horror of Lady Psalter. " We had so 
much to tell," Barbie apologised. " Papa had said 
something clever, and we thought you'd better have 
it with the bloom on." 

She saw the Farmer in the morning. He was cer- 
tainly one of the gentlemen, and she found him, on 
this occasion at least, rather dull. There would be no 
harm in trying to subjugate the Vicar. 
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Smiled awajr luquiiy to 
Without replying." 

Acmx DoMOM : Vetses. 



Unawabs of tbe plots laid for his improTement and 
cession, the ReVerend Ernest Crawshay led his 
blameless life in natural monotony. He was no 
sporting man ; he had been trained as a student, and 
he had an excellent memory, which he confused with 
some form of talent. Set down by Providence in 
this quiet, respectable, out-of-the-way (Mama would 
have said "God-forsaken") valley, he had leisure 
and means to pursue the course of life he had always 
wished to adopt. 

There was no parochial work. He read to a few 
sick persons, prayed hebdomadally with the bed- 
ridden oldest inhabitant, who was said to remember 
Waterloo, and whom Mr. Possy (always sceptical 
concerning everything and everybody) had made 
admit that he was quite a lad when William the 
Conqueror was killed by Thomas 4 Becket for 
opposing Wolsey's marriage. Ernest had heard this 
story, and, not knowing who was responsible for it, 
had put it down to the Sunday papers, and tried to 
correct the old man's notions. 
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He made efforts in many other directions, and there 
vas no waverer in the valley whom he did not attack, 
in the most gentle and friendly way, and bring, by 
fair means or foul, to the church up by Drum's 
House. But of ordinary parochial work there was 
none. He had his Bible class for the boys on Sunday 
afternoon ; his school for the ^\s on Thursday 
evening, at Sendal Water, under the eye of Mrs. 
Possy ; his bi-weekly visit to the school, with a large 
Prayer Book under his arm. 

Social duties, which he loved, took up another 
small share of his time. He mtist call on all his 
civilised parishioners, uid take teas innumerable. 
Here and there he had a lunch, and now and t^ain a 
dinner. The immediate neighbours of the Vicarage, 
in the valley itself, Hrs. Possy and Mrs. Millineoe, 
were most hospitable. He and Dymphna were con- 
tinually receiving informal invitations to stay to 
lunch, to come in and have dinner, and always 
accepted. 

Dinners and lunches, however, though delightfully 
frequent, do not fill a man's whole life. Ernest turned 
to his old studies, and, taking out the patristic thesis, 
pored over it day by day. He conceived therefrom 
the plan of making it longer, spreading it out to fill a 
book, of publishing, perhaps. 

His rigid virtue bound him in sympathy with the 
Fathers. What might have been a melancholy and 
arid study for a less devout person appealed to him 
wholly. He had, nevertheless, not so much hope of 
himself profiting from the sallies he should make into 
their sandy pages, as of making a good thing of the 
work he new projected. 

He had a splendid collection of these books, and 
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after borroTring a duster from Dymphna, he set to to 
arrange them in some sort of order on his shelres, 
preparatory to beginning his exegesis. He cast an 
eye into each one as he took it down, foretasting with 
circumspection the pleasure to come. He liked in 
all matters of the mind to feel the walls each side 
with an advanced elbow, dreading the vast spaces 
of tolerance with the agorophobia of the settled 
neurotic. 

College memories helped him to a particular mode 
of study. No lounging in a hammock for him, no 
lolling Roman-wise at the table. His study received 
him ; the Fathers were squatly arranged within arm's 
length on a revolving stand : Chrysogonus by Magnes 
Hierosotymittanus ; the Council against Noesus by 
the Disputation in 277 a.d, between Archelaus of 
Mesopotamia and the heretic Manes, the Paraclete 
(whom Mr, Possy described as a cross between a 
Magian and a Churchman with a slight dash of 
Buddhist) ; the Homilies of the " Golden-mouthed *' 
by the Ecclesiastical Polity of the " Judicious " ; 
ancient folit^ on the Apocalypse by new octavo 
tracts on the lost " De Paschata " of the Alexandrian 
Peter. 

The pages he travelled bore marginal notes in a 
neat hand ; he found himself deciphering the worn 
pencillings of a month back with more zest than tiie 
letterpress engendered, and he very honestly caught 
himself up from this more pleasing study and reso- 
lutely took himself to the desert again. He lived in 
this Thebaid day after day ; there was to be no 
throwing the book down for some newer interest, no 
shutting it on his thumb for five minutes' dawdle. 
Dymphna sat alone in the drawing-room, while he 
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accompanied his leaders in the strait vay of in- 
ordinate dullness, lurching past Origen, and staggering 
along by Victorinus of Pettau ; it was a marvd he 
never grazed his mind 1 

His little wife rebelled; she did not like sitting 
alone for ever; there was — ^Heaven knew — ample 
opportimity to think what a mistake she had made 
in marrying so young, without having her evenings 
dedicated to that never-varying excursus. He could 
be so nice, when he liked, that she preferred to be 
with him. 

" What mortal difference can it make," she asked 
him, " if you sit here ? " 

" But all my impedimenta are in my room t "he 
said. " Think of the business of moving them I And 
then the litter in your room I '* 

" You won't need to bring all your impedimoits," 
said Dymphna. 

"Ah," he corrected her. *' Im-ped-i-ment-oh." 

" Ah," she repeated meekly. 

" I cannot alter my modus operandi." 

" Well, 1 can," she said blithely, to hide her secret 
amusement at bis correction, and was up in an in- 
stant, stocking-basket and all, to decamp into his 
room. 

" But I couldn't possibly work with such dis- 
traction 1 " he expostulated. 

" Oh, Ernest I You ought not to mind my dis- 
traction," she laughed. 

*'I mean the noise you would make — ^with your 
implements," he added. 

'* Ah," said Dymphna. But she did not dare to add 
" im-ple-ment-idi," as a Millincoe would have done. 

" Let me come," she said instead ; " I couldn't 
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make a noise darning a sock if X tried. I'd be as still 
as a mouse," she wheedled him, leaning against his 
shoulder, "and you know, Ernest, none of the 
patterns you wear are loud." She held up the socks 
(or his inspecticK). He laughed fuid kissed her, but 
he was consistent. 

" My dear clever little witty wife," he said, " I 
could do no work. Why not read, until supper ? 
Then while you're darning, I'll talk to you after, eh f 
You've a whole shelf full of books here." 

" I know them all by heart." 

** Dymphna 1 " He walked over to the shelf and 
hummed softly. " A woman, just as much as a man, 
ought to broaden her mind, in certain direo . . . 
Poetry, don't you think ? There are some very good 
ones. The Task. And Oh-that-these-lips, you luow, 
his Mother's. Travels are most ddightful for leisure 
reading, selected with care. Missionary tales of 
adventure combine," he worked into his pulpit tone 
for a moment, *' combine history, religion, and ad- 
venture — religiwi, history, and adventure — ^you could 
not do better than that. Or novds. The Dean of 
Marshcarpus used to say he bad learnt a lot from 
Scott. Or J<^m8on. llie one with the H. How did 
that green Shakespeare get here ? It's not the one 
you ought to read. I have a tittle edition rather 
better suited to our present needs. These are nice 
bindings, Dymphna. Prizes ? Clever little girl I 
Racine. Comeille. La Fontaine, the French .^op, 
you know, tJie fabulist. Foreign poets are not all 
quite so high a standard as our Shakespeare (not the 
green one, though, dear), and I don't think I should 
go deep into them. I recollect reading in the Long 
with a friend, when I was a good deal younger, and 
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we inadvertently chose Anacreon. Catullus, too. 
But I . . . Well, little woman, supper at nine, I 
suppose ? " He kissed her and retired to bis strong- 
hold. 

Dymphna propped open the green Shakespeare at 
Henry IV, and read and darned alternately ; but the 
evening dragged lamentably. 

" You were glad enough of my company once upon 
a time," she reproached him at supper. 

" I love it, and you," he answered, probing the 
steak with a fork. " Only I must work alone. I can 
luA read and converse at the same time. It's alt 
tough, I do believe." 

" But I only want to sit near you," said his wife. 

'* Well, and aTen't you sitting near me now, dear ? " 

He pronounced grace with fervour, and as it was a 
fine evening they went out, arm in arm. He was in a 
stately mood, and descanted wordily on the book he 
was going to write, the discoveries he was going to 
make, the famous man he was going to be. On their 
return Dymphna hung back in the passage and put 
her head into the study ; the Christian Fathers had 
been replaced in orderly trim on the shelves ; she 
amused and shocked Ernest by putting out her 
tongue in their direction. 

" I know you only mean it playfully," he said, 
being charitably disposed. 

When he was out of the house a day or two later, 
she went to his room and drew out one after the other 
of these books. She had formed a plan of reading on 
the sly, until she should be fit to talk to him of this 
his pet subject. 

" My Goodness, no 1 " she said, and put them back. 
She had not imagined they were either so pious or so 
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bad-tempered ; she had suffered from a plethora ol 
pious reading in her holidays with Aunt Minnie, and 
the bad temper she could furnish for herself. 

When Aunt Minnie had died, the Professor, idly 
unobservant all his life of his sister's predilections, 
had come across the books with which she had been 
wont to feed her morbid imaginings. They had been 
chiefly superstitious and, to the learned Professor, 
obnoxious. He had caught his daughter reading one, 
a life of some martyr ; and had forbidden her the 
whole collection. He had told her why he would not 
have her read in such volumes, and she had agreed 
easily with all he said. She had found it fine amuse- 
ment to have an auto-da-f 6 in the laboratory after the 
classes had left for the evening. She had carried in 
the books, in her apron, and he had stoked his furnace 
with them. They had nearly set fire to the University ; 
but it was a good thing to deal so summarily with 
such dangerous stuff. 

" And what shall I read now ? " she had said to him, 
when the last had gone to glory. 

" Oh, anything you like ; the shelves are packed ; 
now I've cleared this lot out, the house is free for you 
to run in." 

She found the diagrams curious at first, and 
occupied herself in copying them. After a little she 
began to understand vaguely what the letterpress 
meant. When the Professor found her making such 
dainty copies of the drawings, he employed her to 
sketch for him. He had no mercy on her ; she must 
work, if she wanted to do anything for him, twelve 
hoiirs a day, and do all over again if it were not well 
done. It was a strange education to follow on the 
convent teachings. Here she was set down day after 
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day to the study of science. It was for the most part 
beyond her, and she bad revolted. 

" It's all so duU, when I don't imdostand t " 

The Professor's only answer was to borrow the 
easier and elementary works on the subjects- she was 
engaged in from a young student, and hand them to 
her. She read and understood, and as she shared the 
experiments and discoveries the Professor was con- 
tinually making, her progress was rapid. She leapt 
from the primers to the classics. She would have an 
explanation for everything, and she could not worry 
the scientist, whose delight it was to propound or 
answer questions. He began to pay her a deferential 
attention (which in these latter days she missed 
sorely). 

" Nice book for the little woman in my coat pocket," 
he would say, when she ran to let him in. *' I wonder, 
though," he would sometimes hesitate, *' whether 
you wouldn't have sweeties ? " 

She stoutly declared that she was too old for lolli- 
pops ; and as soon as she b^an to understand what 
it was she was reading about, she really did prefer the 
books to the suckets ; but in the very early days she 
had yearned for something more comforting than 
geology, biology, physiography, astronomy, botany, 
and what not. 

After all, the Professor told himBclf, she inherited 
it from him, this appetite for learning, this gusty 
liking for inquiry. The little apartment which he 
occupied, in the garret floor of the Academy, offered 
scant accommodation for the average woman. He 
had been widowed many a year when he had been 
invited thither, and he had never fashed himself 
about conveniences. He gave the matter little 
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thought now : Dymphna was a comeiy little thing, 
and had not the slightest objection to sharing her 
room with a theodolite and a half-hundred battered 
scientific quart«'lies. Her wardrobe was piled with 
boxes containing strange disjointed things of steel 
and ivory, which she had not skill enough to set 
together. There were charts of weather speculations 
and diagrams of the different stages of diseases 
instead of pictures on the walls of the living-rooms. 

How she had grown to that Ufe I It had lasted but 
a few months, and then Ernest had come, and the 
undoing of her studies was complete. Neither Ae 
nor the Professor had any idea that she would ever 
give another thought to the work at Fennaholm ; all 
was of the past ; why should she think of cosines 
and the viscera of reptilia when she had love, love, 
love to make her little world go round ? She cared 
not for all the discoveries, the conjectures, the 
speculations, the experiments in Christendom. 

She had an active mind, apt to run hither and 
thither rather wildly in search of material. Once she 
had taken up her position as the Mrs. Vicar of the 
parish, she had occupied it with a serious considera- 
tion of the claims of her two religions, which had gone 
to the wall when she had been busy with the Pro- 
fessor. Now worship - and profession had become 
integral parts of her life ; she must think of some- 
thing, and for the time it was religion that she 
thought of. 

Ernest too. She thought of him overmuch ; at 
first she held him all-glorious, and made him perch 
somewhere on a pedestal, taking up her place at the 
foot and lauding his affection, his erudition, his 
beauty, his condescension ; then she had been 
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possessed of the worries of her faiths, and she had 
spent many an hour in the oddest and most extrava- 
gant metaphysics that ever startled a philosopher. 
Now she had come to the end of Ernest's fine quali- 
ties, and the others did not bear thinking of ; she 
had thought her fill of the church service, and must 
have something solid to furnish her mind. 

When his Reverence went off to the company of 
his work, she got out her old books of science and 
read from the beginning. The volumes were far too 
shabby to stand on the rosewood shelf in her drawing- 
room. She kept them in the sideboard cupboard, and 
whenever she heard a visitor ring she would sUp (he 
one she was reading into the well of her work-basket, 
among the mending and the odds and ends, and take 
out a trivial piece of fancy-work. The range she had 
was small ; she went to Ernest's room, but he had 
even less. Writing to her father, a dutiful, imin- 
teresting, monthly letter, she asked him to recommend 
something (cheap ones, as she wanted to get them 
for herself) to lead on from the work she had been 
doing with him. He was in an indulgent mood when 
he read the letter, and sent a generous order to a 
London bookseller. 

Dymphna was bored to bad temper when the 
station cart from Pinyard came up to the gate. She 
saw the man shouldering a great box. " Not for 
us I " she cried. " Are you sure ? " 

" The Vicarage," he said, 

*' That's right. Bring it in the front, please." 

Ernest came out into the hall as the man st^gered 
in under the lamp with this precious burden. 

" Why, it's for you I " he said, with a suspicious 
look at the label. "Books?" 
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He stood by, with an air of f^nial patronage as 
Dymphna, disdaining the Cook's assistance (he did 
not offer his), prised open the case and threw off the 
paper wrappings. It contained volumes new and old, 
great and small, spruce and battered, but all of tbem 
dealing with science. 

He gave one glance at them, and turned away with 
contempt. She cared not, and indeed did not notice. 
She let him go bat^ to his Ancient Fathers, while she 
ran to and fro carrying their modem sons. She threw 
the handsome bindings to the floor. Racine and St. 
Pierre, Comeille and the green Sh^espeare all were 
expelled her single shelf. She sang cheerfully (and 
miserably out of tune) as she settled them in order. 
When they were ready, she ran to fetch the Vicar. 

" Just come, Ernest 1 " she shouted. '* You 
must 1 " 

He was more interested to know whence they came 
than to see what they were. " How came you by all 
this collection ¥ " 

" Father ordered them for me," she faltered, a 
httle nervously, as he eyed their titles. 

" ' Voyage of the Challenger,' " he read ; " that is 
a boy's book, I should think. I hope you may like 
that, it wilt be breezy ; you'll have plenty of that 
kind of reading. ' H.M.S, Beagle,' another boy's 
book, ' Evolution ' 1 You will find that dull, it will 
be science. Really, your father has an odd idea of 
what a lady would like to read I Science again I 
More science I I used to be greatly interested in that 
kind of thing once, but I found it led me nowhere. 
C two HO, you know, that's science. You will have 
a dreary time, my poor wife I " He warmed to his 
subject, but the next book gave him pause. " I think 
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this is religion. No, mythology. That is rather inter- 
esting, as a subject, but I think this book is a vety 
extraordinary one to read. I think the author was a 
German, and an atheist. Well, I'll leave it, because 
it won't hurt you. Well," he said again, finding his 
way to the door, " if there's anything you want 
explained, dear, you must ask me." 

" Thank you, darling," said Dymphna, truly 
grateful. She had not yet a suspicion that he knew 
less than even she. 

He returned to the shelf after supper, but rather 
to occupy himself while he was taking his coffee than 
in interest. " Biology I With all respect to my 
father-in-law, what a choice t What a good binding 
this is, Dymphna, compared with some of the others I 
Illustrated, I see. I hope you may enjoy them." 

She came over to the treasure, and patted the backs 
of her collection as though they had been so many 
little dogs. He was inclined to be playfully den^- 
tory for a day or two. He contemned, in a lumpisbly 
saturnine way, the reading of abstruse worics by an 
ignorant person, and was eloquent on the waste of 
time. In truth he was contemptuous of his father-in- 
law's stuffy studies, as he thought them. Many of his 
inchoate remarks were dished up, in more savoury 
guise, on Sunday evening, when he took for his text : 

" To everything there U a seaaon, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven," 

But he made it appear to one of bis hearers, at 
least, that the poet had not referred to biology. 
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TELLS OF AN IRREMEDIABLE LOSS 

" Ce«t chose bien peu belle 

D'etre longtemps fiddle. . . ." 

RosTuTD : ChatitMk dt Jojroy Rudtl. 

Dyuphna now had a sore in her heart which Ernest 
touched at almost every word. She set her face 
against this disloyal conception of him, and pretended 
to herself that she was entirely content. 

She had honestly intended to please him in the 
matter of reading. He had again and again told her 
that a woman should be able to converse with her 
husband on any subject that interested him ; her 
interest he put out of the question, but neither of 
them noticed it at the time. She had wished to read 
with him, for him ; she had a mind that must be 
provided for, but she was not yet aware of this fact. 
She thought that her sole desire was to solace Ernest. 
But be would not make allowances for her infericar 
intelligence. She came to this point and stayed there 
awhile. It Was the first admission to herself that he 
was not perfect ; others mustfollow. Why would he 
not make these easy allowances ? Was he not 
charitable ? There had been the matter of Lady 
Psalter, still fresh in Dymphna's mind. He had been 
charitable in the end — from self-interest. There was 
the matter of Mr. Hillincoe ; Ernest honestly believed 
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him of erudite mind and inrentive genius, yet he 
decried him — from jealousy. There was the matter 
of Barbie, who could not be expected to know that 
the Vicarage means did not run to an extra guest at 
every other meal ; he was abominably rude to hei — 
from meanness. 

Dymphna searched him through and through, in 
regard to every one of his actions and judgments i 
she was able to trace some unpleasant, inhiunane, 
gross motive in each case. He could not make 
allowances for anyone. Of what use so superior an 
intelligence? . . . 

She came to this point and went beyond it. It 
takes a long time for the fact of a man's ignorance, 
no less than that of a woman's finer knowledge, to be 
made clear to either. It is the woman to find it out 
first : it is the man to make her know it for truth by 
his oppression : he will bully her easily out of the 
idea once she has it. He will be jealous, discouraging, 
suspicious, ill-tempered — worse than all, he will laugh. 
She can stand all but that last cruel touch ; and she 
gives way, for him to regain his false pre-eminence. 
He is content, as he was before ; and she has never 
been happy — so there you are I 

Ernest had made up his mind when he found that 
Dymphna could, and would, think for herself, that he 
would bide his time and show her presently what a 
little fool she was. 

She had made up her mind, after the unlucky 
derision he had indulged in, that she would not be 
belittled by him or any man. She would have done 
all for love, all for faith, all for fear, all for conscience' 
sake, all for duty, but she would not stir out of her 
path for a baseless mockery. 
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*' You drive me to it t " she said, though not aloud, 
and she turned her heart against him, giving rein to 
her mind. She smiled as she had smiled before ; she 
went with meekness as she had gone before; she 
was his serf as she had been before ; but she haid lost 
the fondness that should have lain beneath her sub- 
mission and cheerfulness. 

Science had its drawbacks ; taken up in pique, it 
served Dyniphna ill. Her mind had suff^«d long 
from the irreconcilability of two religions ; she had 
let her scanty knowledge lead her, and now the ground 
of her intelligence was no longer barren to agnosticism. 
She had seen her great Dagon shattered ; there be 
had toppled, there fallen, in spite of all her care ; she 
had run to save, and had found him in fragments. 
All revealed by the fall I All mercilessly disclosed by 
the catastrophe 1 She had perforce to sweep away 
the fragments : clay feet, hollowed breast where she 
had thought a heart had been. Altogether undone 1 
After this disaster, how should her little idols stand ? 
They had been shaken before, now they also must 
come down. 

It was touch-and-go with the saints once Dymphna 
had viewed them in the light of common sense. They 
were all of them figments of her brain, she told herself 
with a whimsical regret — ^for it seemed to her hard on 
them that they should be foimd out. She would fain 
have clung to them with a tender obstinacy. If they, 
poor things, felt half so rueful as she did about their 
downfall, they must have worn a very dismal look 
en masse. \Vhat had any other faith to offer in the 
place of these dear effigies ? What facts could ever 
take the place, in a t^ider heart, of the pretty fictions 
that are woven about them ? 
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When she looked up from her reading, tortured by 
doubts, she would envy the ignorant placidity of ber 
husband ; when she returned to her books, the doubts 
assailed her less, as she lost the faith that a little child 
should have. She had attained, in its stead, a great 
developing intelligence that was all the hardier for 
having so long lain fallow. Ths knowledge that she 
was able to understand was inexpressibly sweet, but 
not so sweet as the beliefs that had for ever gone 
from her. 
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CHAPTER XX 

aVBSTASTIATEB DB. WATTS'S ACOOUNT OF WLEKE8S 

"Thst inward eye 
Whkh U the bllit of loUtiide." 

WoHDnrOBTH, 

The winter dragged sadly for Barbara ; she had little 
to occupy her, and she was not of a nature to be con- 
tent with a makeshift, Mr, Millincoe had suggested 
taking them all to London, solely for the girl's sake ; 
but the other two had cried out. 

" The workhouse before us I " Mama had foretold, 
" We can never afford to do it well, and it's not worth 
doing otherwise." 

" Barbara won't stand a chance in London," said 
Katherine. " Her clothes wouldn't pass muster, and 
you know there are heaps of witty and daring girls up 
there, with incomes behind them too." 

The father had then proposed sending her alone to 
the care of some amiable friend, who could afford 
to do things fittingly. But she hersdf would have 
nothing to do with it. 

" Oh, no. Papa," she said, very definitely. " You 
are very kind, but we stand or fidl together. I could 
never conduct my own matrimonial angling without 
the help of the clan," 

She was lavish of her yawns however ; bored by the 
"^ easy-going content at home. Mr, Possy's ethnology 
irritated her ; Dymphna's silly little diagrams annoyed 
163 
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her ; over Ernest's patristic conversations she sighed 
aloud. The rest of the County chattered horses, 
coverts, dresses, tattle. She loathed all sport, and 
could better the scandal herself. 

She looked about her for amusement, beginning to 
feel everything a tie on her. She heard Papa sigh for 
the tables, and knew that Mama would only too 
gladly leave all this metisly parade and formahty. 
But she did not care for the tables so much — ^they were 
fine fun, of course — but she was young, and hand- 
some, and wanted to be loved. 

She knew Dummett's love now like an old glove ; 
she could foretell always what he would say and do 
next. Deprived of the occupations of married life, she 
could not brook this sameness, and something in her 
demanded change, or perhaps fresh impulse. It was 
nothing to do with him. He had not lessened in her 
opinion ; his love was still precious to her, both as to 
quality and quantity. But when she had had a cer- 
tain amount of it, she was now inclined to cry 
" Enou^ I " 

His devotion was blind, his manner gross ; in ad- 
mitting this she went no further than she had done 
earlier in their relation, but the truth galled her more. 
He had one invariable manner when he made love — 
he was direct 1 This was a delightful attitude in a 
lover, but it lacked refinement ; and Mrs. Dummett, 
ready to find fault with everythii^ connected with her 
existence, was apt to be finidcy just now, and think 
she needed refinement. He kissed where another 
would have murmured fine words ; he hugged, when 
i^e sometimes thought it would have been more fitting 
(or him cmly to kiss her hand. In short, he rushed 
instead of going delicately ; be saw what he wanted, 
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and went for it. She admired this quality in him a 
very few months before, and she had never dreamt of 
carping at it when they had been in the first days of 
their married life. Why she was making an outray in 
her mind now did not concern her ; it never struck 
her that there must be some reason for the alteration. 
She was really drawing comparisons. 

She became captious when she was with Dummett, 
and he failed not to note the new tone. He forbore 
to find fault with her. He pitied her position, and yet 
she would let him neither help her to better it nor offer 
her condolence. At the end of a week, as he had not 
remarked to her on the mood she was in, and which 
she wished him to speak of, she became cantankerous. 

" You aren't well," was all the conunent he made, 
and wiien she cried out on him, saying that she had 
never been better, he made matters worse by agreeing. 

" Oh, you agree to everything I say I " she said, 
pulling away, petulantly. 

" Because you say everything right, pretty." 

" You're very nice, Peter," she answered to this 
gallantest of replies. But it did not satisfy her. She 
made some excuse for her absence the following few 
days — there was Mama with her everlasting round of 
visits — and left him alone. She left him to himself 
and his thoughts, and betook herself to her own specu- 
lations. Neither profited by this absence, though the 
mental occupation in each case was solely of the other. 

Now she had something to amuse her for a little. 
Ernest Crawshay and his bad temper, Dymphna's 
meek Christian spirit. Barbara was no fool ; she saw 
that the Vicar was annoyed with Dymphna solely be- 
cause she went there so often, and she would have 
liked to spare the poor little thing all the impleasant- 
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ness her presence afforded ; but she had herself to 
think of, herself to amuse, herself ta employ, and keep 
in practice. It was perfectly clear that Dymphna was 
in agony of mind when Crawsbay lost his' genial and 
servile manners ; she writhed. Barbara looked not 
at her, — " I hope I have some good feelings," she said 
to herself, — but at him. 

Nothing disarmed that man t Dymphna offered 
him meekness, and he snapped the more. Dymphna 
showed shame, and he was utterly Mind or cueless of 
the pain he caused her. Barbara tried the power of 
the human eye, but the self-satisfied young man had 
on his armour of smug virtue, and her arrows — ^usually 
so provocative — scathed him not at all. 

As the visits she had been so prodigal of wore more 
and more tiring, and the state of Dymphna's mind was 
too pitiable to be seen, Barbie stayed away. When she 
had had enough of Mama and her social calls, Kather- 
ine and her sulks, Papa and his laughter, Dummett 
and his love-making, Daisy Possy and her conceit, 
Mrs. Possy and her vulgarity, Barbara Millincoe went 
hax-k to the Vicarage. 

She had timed her visit well ; the Vicar was out, 
and Dymphna was in a mood for talk. Barbie had a 
good deal of chatter, though the two met frequently 
in the houses of their mutual acquaintance. She had 
not been in the Vicarage drawing-room a minute be- 
fore she saw the new shelf of books. Dymphna was 
quite willing to explain, and Barbara, after she had 
read the titles, and offered all the books in the book- 
room at Drum's House, was content to listen to 
Dymphna's views on everything. But she noted from 
the first some subtle change in Mrs. Crawshay, and it 
needed not the arrival of the Vicar, something more 
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genial than of late, to indicate that the little woman 
had altered in her feeling for him. 

" Reaction set in," thought Miss Baibie. " But he 
hasn't noticed it yet. I wonder how on earth anyone 
can be so dense as his Reverend Mustiness ? " 

She blandished him as he came out of the gate 
with her, but he was not more Uian usually civil in 
return. 

Mrs. Millincoe also remarked on the change in 
Dymphna. " It is very natural," she said, '* but it's 
a great pity. She must have seen through him some 
day, you know. But that it should be so soon t What 
does he say about it, I wonder ? " 

*' He doesn't notice it," said Barbara. " He is too 
conceited for that. He will never know. Unless some- 
one kindly tells him." 

" I am sorry for the little thing," said Mama. " She 
will have made such a great shiine for him, and now 
she sees he never fitted it. He must have the mind of 
a slug not to attend to her more. She is a very darting 
little thing." 

Barbara agreed. " And, Mama dear, I may be the 
fool of this family, but then you're all so clever, and I 
pass muster everywhere else as an acute observer. 
And I'll tell you why he's come such a cropper in her 
eyes, shall I ? She's ashamed of him, and if that isn't 
groimd for the worst tragedy in a married life, tell 
me." 

" What makes you think that ? " 

" Mama, I've seen her blush for him, and she is one 
of the sort that don't blush unless it's a matter of life 
or death, you know." Barbie was clear on the matter 
of the Vicarage position of affairs. " And I'll go there 
no more, not if I die of boredom. I have a heart, I 
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ha^ ; and I could see him beat her more cheerfully 
than tiiat." 

The morning following this conversation was one of 
those lovely December days when Spring is in the air. 
It had rained for some sixty hours and the valley was 
an archipelago ; the cold northerly winds had ceased, 
the run had gradually brought a tender mildness to 
the air ; and after a Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of steady downpour, the weather broke clear and 
soft. 

The sky was swept of clouds, the earth was scented 
and fresh. Barbie was roused very early by the noisy 
robins and cha£finches ; it was not yet light, but she 
could sleep no more. She dressed in the gathering 
silver of the morning, and slipped out. 

It was mild and faintly breezy ; no sun had appeared 
as yet. She went through the shrubbery and toc^ up 
her place by the thick hedge, in the holly arbour, 
stayed in her progress by a glimpse of the beauty of 
the valley, llie fields were imderwater ; the green 
hills and blue^black scarps, still glistening wet, rose 
like the sides of a painted cup. The gathered waters 
below, reflecting the white sky, looked like a pool of 
quicksilver. Tiny islands of trees and hummocks of 
land showed black upon its polished surface. A few 
cottages standing low were isolated by the flood ; they 
took a mysterious, far-off look. The roads dropped 
like cords of argent thread into this lake from all the 
hills about. As the light grew stronger, the pictured 
beauties beJow seemed to blossom into a less imcanny 
scheme ; the flooded cottages drew nearer to the land, 
the islands showed green and brown, the submerged 
meadows displayed rough yellow grass here and there, 
just swept beneath the waters. 
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Life in the valley had a fascination for Barbara at 
all times : iinder this novel aspect it bewitched her 
still more. She watched the post-cart come over the 
opposite hill from Bandiston, follow one of the white 
cords to the edge of the inundation ; she beard the 
man's encouraging words to the horse and, so clear 
was the day, could distinguish the splashing first steps 
the nervous animal took. The water rose nearly to 
the whiffle-trees at one point, and the postman b^ian 
to fidget and bang over the side in apprehension. The 
horse took fright, and went whither it would ; as the 
road was not hedged, it flotmdered into an adjoining 
field and gained higher ground, taking a zigzag course 
to its destination, the densest part of the village, 
standing high and dry. After the post-gig had come 
safely to land, the water was ^ain undisturbed in its 
deepest part ; but from side slopes several farm-carts 
traUed down and followed other submei|;ed roads, 
none of them more than a foot deep in water. The 
men shouted lively ribaldry to each other, clambering 
on the shafts to pass through dry. They chonissed 
to the dubious horses, *' Whurry, wburry, whurry 
Hoo-o-o I " bringing their husky voices to as near an 
imitation of the falsetto as they might, for the purpose 
of enheartening the beasts, llie valley re-echoed with 
the shriek, the hills took it up, the wall of Drum's 
House gave it back clearly. As if in answer to a bid- 
ding, the whole village began to stir after this cheerful 
prelude ; the larger houses sent smoke from the chim- 
neys ; the streets showed activity. From the front of 
Sendal Water came out Mr. Possy, staidly mounted ; 
he surveyed the valley, then rode up towards Drum's 
Hill. Barbara heard the gate clang and a minute later 
saw Mr. Millincoe, also on horseback, hailing his friend. 
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She heard them exchange a laughing greeting ; they 
rode ofi down the road again, attempting one of the 
covered routes, to climb the opposite hill and see 
what floods lay in the farther valley. They went 
along cracking jokes and bandying repartee like 
two boys. At the foot of the hill they went dash- 
ing into the water, careless of the wettiiig they must 
suffer. 

The sound of the Vicarage gate made Barbara turn 
thither ; an unrecognised figure was coming up the 
scarp ; light-suited, certainly not Crawshay. But as 
he drew near she saw that it was indeed Ernest ; be 
had discarded his black clerical suit and had stolen out, 
in some shabby old garment, to savour the pleasant 
morning before anyone was astir. He walked with a 
long stride and a spring, very youthful, very well- 
balanced, most delightful to see ; he left the road and 
took the first steps of the climb at a run, darting from 
rock to rock with light jumps from one foot to tlie 
other. He was pale from want of air, the rains had 
kept him from his walks ; his eyes glowed, his lips 
were parted, his thin face was tit with physical 
pleasure ; his head was bare. When he came to a 
gentler incline, he took a book from his pocket and 
began to read as he walked. So he drew near to Bar- 
bara and passed within six feet of where she was lurk- 
ing inside the holly hedge. He went with his head 
bowed, poring intently on the page ; the little book, 
bound in roan calf, and stained round the edges, held 
him rapt ; his thin white hand was spread out lectern- 
wise. He looked very happy, very clever, very hand- 
some — ^be had someUiing of mystery about him, and 
seemed to be aware of a difference between himself 
and the world around, for now and again he raised his 
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face and smiled oddly as he surveyed the beautiful 
day, as one who, knowing a sweet secret, will betray 
the sweetness but not the mystery of it. 

His passing changed the day for Barbara. She 
looked no longer down, but up — but the arbour had 
not been built for scrutiny upwards, and she did not 
caie to leave its shelter yet awhile. But the time went 
on, and she found the valley very uninteresting. She 
was about to move when other steps detained her in 
her station ; a waggon was lumbering down the track, 
imd she heard Dummett, coming up, hail the carter, 
" Bonnie, Bonnie t " Tliey came together at the 
hedge, and the man stopped the horse. Dummett 
mounted the shafts ; the cart was piled with steam- 
ing manure, rich and black. He took a fork from 
the man's hand and turned the hot mass about 
critically. 

" It's a full load," he said. 

"Ah, you may well say that. Full as full, and 
sweet as sweet." 

" Where are the others t " 

" They're loading now ; they won't be along this 
half-hour." 

*' Well, get along yourself, and see you put it where 
it'll keep aired. I think it's good, eji 7 I think it's 
sweet and hot, eh, Bonnie ? " 

" You couldn't find better. It's the best mixing 
you could ask for, not too much long litter — ^just 
enough to cool it." 

The man went on with his jolting, reeking waggon. 
Dummett stood watching his descent and scratching 
his head, wearing his hat sideways for that exercise. 
He meditated aloud, " Three at four-and-six. Three 
fours are twelve and one's thirteen-and-six." He went 
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up the track whistlinff through his teeth. Barbara 
shrank back as he passed dose to her, paling a little ; 
the smell of the cart-load seemed to cling about him. 
His appearance, like that of Crawshay, was quite 
uncalculated. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
PBOVBS Bia REVBRENOB A POOL 



At evensong, Mrs. Hillincoe went regularly to church, 
missing only those days that led ber on visits far from 
the valley. She was, next to Dymphna, the most 
regular attendant ; she would wait until the last 
moment, and then dip through the garden and into 
the side door, putting on her garden hat as she went. 
Often, though not by any means regularly. Lady 
Psalter joined her, and there were days when either 
Mrs. Possy or Daisy would appear in an off-hand way. 
The sequel to Mrs. Possy's devotion of a week-day was 
generally tea at Drum's House before going down 
again. But the congregation had rarely other ad- 
herents. Week-day worship was an innovation any- 
where but in the Cathedral itself, and the County and 
the valley had not been accustomed to have its re- 
ligion spread out over seven days instead of being con- 
centrated on one. Barbara went so rarely, that Mrs. 
MiUincoe paused at the door of the chapel when she 
saw her single daughter devoutly kneeling in the very 
last pew. 

At her own devotions. Mama had a feeling of dis- 
comfort. " It is very odd," she thou^t ; *' I have 
tried again and again to get her to come, and she pre- 
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f erred wandering with the dogs. I wonder what brings 
her here ? Some mischief, I'll be bound." She sbfup- 
ened her ears to cateh Barbie's responses, but they 
were either too faint or lacking altogether. The chapel 
was a restful place on these occasions, with the Vicar's 
soft pleasant voice taking the whole service through, 
responses and all — choosir^ to ignore the murmurs 
of the lady-like contingent. Mama bowed her head 
and troubled herself exceedingly. At the close of the 
short service, she went out, finding that Barbara had 
been before her in escaping. The only other wor- 
sbipper had been Dymphna, and she would come out 
at the vestry door. Mams locked the church door, and 
went to the vestry with the key ; there was no sign of 
Barbie. The Vicar came out and took the key from 
her ; they talked a little while Dymphna was busied 
within at the silver. Mama put her head in and asked 
her to come in to tea. " We will go eilong," she said, 
and set out to cross the garden with the Reveraid 



Barbara appeared on the terrace, having put off her 
hat ; she came to meet them, smiling beyond them at 
Dymphna, who had just come out. She nodded to 
Ernest, seeming to deprecate his courtly salute, and 
called to Dymphna, *' How do you like being a mer- 
maid ? " 

The little wife referred to Ernest for an answer, and 
saw that he was not in a jesting mood. " So much 
distress," she said, lamely. 

Barbara laughed. " Oh, if you wiU look at it in a 
Christian spirit I " She joined Ernest and drew him 
away by gesture from the other two. " I'll show you 
the best view of the water," she said, with a famUiar 
note in her voice. He could not well refuse to follow 
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her, and he had no need to be " nasty " in her own 
house. He foresaw dinner and good wine ; be went 
smilii^ in ber wake. Barbara led the way to her boUy 
arbour, and tbey looked on the darkening village. 
The sky was white again, the morning's effect of con- 
centrated light and daric bad come with the lessening 
day. 

'* Ab, that's just bow I wanted you to see it 1 " she 
cried. 

" I saw it like this this morning," said the young 
man ; " it is very beautiful." 

Barbara was challenged by his solenm tone to a 
daring laugh. 

" Oh, I know I I saw you pass 1 I was here, spy- 
ing upon you I " 

" You were up early," he said, with a trace of awk- 
wardness. He liked the friendliness, but be suspected 
the laugh. 

" You were reading something mysterious," she 
said with a cajoling air. " What was it ? " 

" I was reading ' A Tale of a Tub,* " he said, with a 
more natural tone. 

Barbara heard her father's step through the shrub- 
bery. " It's one of Papa's favourites," she said, 
never having heard of it before. 

Mr. Hillincoe had been sent by Mama to bid the 
parson stop to dinner. *' I bear you like this book," 
said Ernest, after the necessary civilities, " and I 
know you are fond of all old books, sir. It is in three 
complete, my Swift, 1715. Some of the illustrations 
are amusing. Duodecimo, you see." 

Barbara was ignored completely. In the brightly 
lit refectory, where tea was served, the two gentlemen 
pored over the little volume. Barbie could hear her 
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father reading delightedly, " To front ye title. Ha t 
Beft muflcal inftruments, ha I A long Taylor's Bill. 
a Beggar's Purfe, a hot Sun, a Coftive Diet, Want of 
Books, and a juft contempt of learning, ha, ha, ha 1 
The Iroquois virtuosi, ha 1 " To all appearances 
Ernest was as enthusiastic as he, for though Barbara 
disposed herself as prettily as possibly by Dymphna, 
away from Dymphna ; m the li^t, in the shade ; 
talked, was silent, stayed away, went close — when 
Papa immediately low^ed his voice — ^he gave no sign 
of interest in anything but the musty little volume. 
The ladies went up to arrange their toilets, Barbara 
took Dymphna to her own room, and stayed by her 
afterwards for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning she waited vainly in the holly 
arbour, and decided after all that hb Reverence uxm 
a fool. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TAKES UB OUT-O'-DOORS IN BANDT 

"... Yet God hath here 
Varied HIb bounty to with atw delights. 
As may compare with HeaTCD." 

MtLTOir : Faradiu Loit, Bk. V. 

The Bandy mosses were once many and foul : stonjns 
tearing a way in forest long since made them, the 
fallen trees lying sodden and putrefying under 
accumulated rains and mud, until whole tracts were 
changed — in the course of many years — ^from whole- 
some woodland to foul brash. These mosses, or 
quags, as some call them, have generally a twist to 
them, running straight before and after, like a spread 
U, whoe a cyclonic whirlwind has wrought havoc. 

Now, with painstakingattention and after long time, 
most of these blots are reclaimed. Masswarts, where 
the Arsenal stands, was one — even as late as George 
the Third's reign still untouched ; Swamp, the Under 
Marsh, Roffea (Rotten Fen), Black Bends, and Mar- 
sheys, are some of the places standing — high and dry 
— ^where of old these bogs were triumphant. 

Hurricanes still play in the forest, uprooting a half- 
hundred great trees in one blast, and laying them low. 
But the process goes no further. Careful husbandry 
removes the timber, saws it, sells it, and makes good 
use of the clearing ; the ground so exposed is fat and 
ripe ; youngling f niits give the best crop in those small 
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dealings. The surrounding walls of trees withstand 
the winds, the sun is held hot and concentrated, as in 
a little roofless chamber ; the earth is sweet and 
unctuous ; for some seven to ten years after such a 
storm (tor they come not more than five times in a 
man's life), these clearings serve as forcing houses, and 
the fruits grow ridi and many and early in them. 

There are many such plots on the whole system, 
though they are far apart. You may walk a half-day 
under the trees and meet with no sign of civilisation, 
or you may — if luck's your way — come upon a path 
leading from one to another of these natural niirseries, 
and And, among the mighty battalions of the forest 
and in the fine disorda of the undergrowth, trim 
arrays of currant-bushes, with a few spindly cherry 
trees, not so high as your shoulder, among them as 
sentinels. You follow the path beyond, through dense 
sweet-smelling woodland, and you may suppose — if 
you are in an extravagant mood — ^that you have 
dreamt it all, and that you never came upon this niche 
of human foresight and orderliness — untU you step 
clear out of the shelter once more into the compact 
dapper little exemplar of man's handiwork. So on 
and on, from one to the other, tmtil you weary of the 
alternation from God's bounty to man's thrift and 
back again. 

Or, if you have strayed through the woods unwit- 
ting of the clearings, you may suddenly, when most 
you think yourself alone, hear thin voices in a half- 
foreign tongue. You put up the branches and look in, 
on blue-aproned Romany women at strange woik 
with gleaming knives — ^tliey walk doubled, flimhmg 
the blades in and out of the bare earth ; and though 
the sun's all a-gleam. and their brows gUsten with 
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amreat, the ground is white with snow. They step, 
beading, stab the earth through the whiteness, and 
throw something into the baskets slung from their 
waists. They are taking asparagus from under the 
salt-beds. II they should see your curious face dart- 
ing questions at them through the leafage, you will 
hear a burst of shrill modtery, the like of which you 
may travel all your years and fail to find again — 
honest mirth, as careless as a child's laughter. 

If you are a townsman, you may wonder to see this 
people at work, and — so long as they do not see you — 
you may stand prying in, expecting every minute that 
they will be paicking to some new clime. But these 
gypsies are not way-borers ; they take the road but 
once, when, in the pomp of black trappings, they are 
driven to the grave-yard at Bandiston. They are 
tenters, living a settled life as agricxilturists and gar- 
deners in the upper part of the system. They possess 
neither caravans nor horses ; the tents — built over 
bent coops like the hood of a carrier's waggon, canvas- 
ctfvered and tarred — stand two miles north of Lands 
by the brook which feeds the five pools at Sendal 
Water. The older camp, above the little waterfall, 
settled in the neighbourhood some seventy years ago, 
in a single one of these semicircular tents ; and now 
some fifteen of them stand above and below the fall, 
each with its family of from four to eight souls. 

Honest, hearty, innocent Romanies 1 They are 
maligned elsewhere, and they care not at all. In 
Bandy they are respected, and they care not at all. 
All's the same, so long as they're happy. They are 
the litAe people of the woodland, forest-fairies, lepre- 
chauns of good intent, dealing kind turns all about. 

After a great storm they go in a busy horde, all the 
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camp, and set to clear the land. The men shoulder 
the trees as if they were but wands ; the women hack 
and saw the great limbs, the children chop free the 
small branches. At the end of a week the scene of 
destruction is changed. Piles of faggots for pea- 
staking, btmdles of kindling, bavins, logs for shed- 
building, chips for firing the potato-fields in the next 
county, stand orderly about a " spitted " clearing ; 
the last huge trunk has been dragged away, on narrow 
lorries that go through the path-widths easily, by this 
sturdy folk. They are woodsmen, engineers, agricul- 
ttmsts, beasts of draught, what you will. The upper 
run of the system is theirs, and they tend it well. 

Mr. Millincoe, on his occasional trip to the Psalter 
estate, heard the reedy voices raised in chanty, and 
stopped to listen the burden out. He rode on when the 
verse was through, and drew rein again when a fresh 
one started. By such irr^^ular processes he came into 
the shabby house-court, and rode over the stones to 
the front entrance. The music — if sounds of such 
tenuity could bear the name — came from the acres 
just below the house, and he found, to his surprise, 
that a band of lusty " Gippoes " was at woric on the 
field before him. The leader of the chanty was a boy, 
who was taking a team of three horses across and 
across the field. Whenever he failed of a word, some 
woman would call it clear to him, and the others join 
in raillery. Turning at the hedge, the youngster saw 
Mr. Millincoe, and pulled at his hair in civil greeting. 

" Why, what's to do ? " said Mr. Millincoe. 

The boy laughed sheepishly as he went round with 
his team, keeping his shy face turned towards the 
rider. A woman inside the hedge stood erect and 
answered for him. 
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" We're scoopin'." 

*' Whatever is that ? " said Papa, mystified. 

The other workers and the shy boy joined in her 
laugh. Mr. Millincoe laughed too, in spite of the im- 
peachment of his knowledge — ^their merriment was so 
catching, 

*' Why, can't you see ? " said the woman. " It's to 
dear the muck off. It's bad, I tell you." 

" That's a gleaner," said Papa, from his side of the 
hedge. 

" Theyer I " the gypsy cry of astonished admiration 
went up ; and Mr. Millincoe regained his prestige. 

'* It's a gleaner, sure enough, Mr. Millincoe," said a 
man. The voice was an English one, deep and hearty ; 
the speaker was Bonnie. '* But we're using it for 
scooping-like — since the muck's so thick hereabouts.'* 

" Good day, Mr. Bonnie," said Papa, genially, 
raising his hat. " And why are you scooping here ? " 

" Sir Psalter's orders, so I'm told." 

" Ah, yes." 

Mr. Jfillincoe was bursting with curiosity, but he 
would make no further inquiry from a workman. He 
ambled about the house-court and peered into all the 
out-buildings, but the place itself had not been 
touched. Under a doorway the workers had piled 
their dinner-baskets and their coats, but do other 
change had been made since he was last there. 

The winter storms had hastened the decrepitude 
into which the Psalter estate was falling. A year had 
passed over the imtilled fields, leaving them no better 
than an Eden of weeds. The rains had rotted these 
growths find they covered the acres with a monoto- 
nous black slime. 

Bandyshire rains are free and long. The valleys are 
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often under flood, and the many depressions on the 
system occasionally turn into lakes. The hills, nmning 
across the county and back a little way, like a " crookt 
finger," they say, catch the wavering clouds, attract 
the rains, and bring down on the district frequent and 
serious inundations. 

The Psalter fields lay between two peaks (the Knob 
and the Orersidehill) in a slight depression, some con- 
siderable height above the average of the county, but 
well under the two hills, walled in all about by the 
rising swell of the forest. They received the drainage 
from the woods, and most of the rich leaf-mould, 
washed down and left like alluvial deposit on the fat 
fields. Well tended, with carefully planned canals 
and water-alleys to carry the surplus off, the estate 
would have been among the finest in the shire ; but 
without narrow attention to this question of the super- 
fluous moisture, it would hurry to rank growth, wil- 
derness, putrefaction. 

While Psalter had been in residence, he had de- 
rived a mean income from the partial cultivation of 
this heritage ; but when be bad married, he had fully 
intended making much of the estate, and before taking 
leave of England for his honeymoon, he had dismissed 
his steward, purposing to instate a new one on his 
return. Since that day when he had sent off the former 
workman, the land had been tmtouched. It had now 
come to a critical state. 

If the rich decay of weeds and wash were partly 
removed, partly incorporated with the undersoil, the 
whole drained, well dug, aired and left open for a 
little, it would repay the trouble a hundredfold. 
If, however, it were to be left untouched, the ripeness 
would tend to nmcidity, the richness become sour. 
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and the whole settle to a pestiferous moss iu coune 
of time. 

Mr. Millincoe hurried home with his news, to find 
Dummett awaiting him. The Farmer had considered 
it a courtesy due to Lady Psalter to report bis doings 
to her, and bad gone formally to Drum's House on that 
errand, but her Ladyship would not see him without 
her father. 

In the book-room, faced by his father and sister-in- 
law, Dummett advised them of his authority. A 
solicitor from Bandiston had come over to Lands to 
interview him, and to ask him, in Sir James's name, to 
undertake the cultivation of the estate. Dummett had 
at first refused, supposing that the lawyer had been 
in^nicted to find some farmer to do the work ; but he 
was undeceived at once. Sir James had mentioned 
him explicitly. 

The absent Knight knew that his land should yield 
a competency. He had little means beside what the 
cultivation of the estate brought him, and after trying 
to live on one half of this meagre income for s year, he 
had decided to gather what he could from the place in 
Bandyshirc. Katherine had been in receipt of estovers, 
and had not infrequently decried the meanness of the 
allowance, which indeed had diminished of late. 

Psalter had cast a mental eye over all the men who 
might serve him in this matter ; there was no better 
or more successful agricidturist than Dummett, so 
Dummett let it be I False pride was no fault of the 
Farmer's ; it never entered his head to refuse on his 
own account. His sole objection had been on Sir 
James's. 

No sooner had he received authority than he sent 
his workers on to the estate> to clear the encumbered 
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acres. They had gone in that morning, for there was 
little doing on his own land at that season, and he was 
keen to get matters in train at once. He had been 
there himself for some hours, but had now left his head 
man in charge, while he came to Drum's House with 
his errand. 

Having said his say with due formality — ^which 
Papa preserved on hb side equally — Dummett re- 
tired, without a glimpse of his wife. This kind of thing 
suited him well ; he could speak straightforwardly 
and concisely when he was on the topic he understood 
so thoroughly ; he was an acute and successful busi- 
ness man. When he bad gone Papa expressed his ad- 
miration freely. 

Lady Psalter had been inclined to lose her temper, 
but her sulks passed over in an hour or so, and she 
agreed with her father that the man had done very 
properly. She had an idea that James intended to 
return, since he was arranging to have the place put 
in order. Her one question to Dummett had been : 
" And are you to do the fields before the garden T " 

His answer, that there were no orders with r^;ard 
to the garden, had meant much to her. There was 
less likdihood of het husband's return if the place 
itself were not to be restored. She fidgeted with the 
thought for a few days, and hoped and despaired 
alternately. But she had resumed her discontented 
'life to all appearances directly the Farmer had left 
the house. 
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snows us MR. MILLINCOE AT HIS CBAFTIEST 



This change of order meant much to Barbara. She 
heard from her father and sister of Dimimett's call. 
Before she hurried oft to meet her husband, she stayed 
to hear their comments out. Her father spoke in the 
highest terms of his civility and sense ; Katherine, 
for the moment wroth wiUi Sir James, lauded the 
Farmer's good feeling and improved manners. She 
spoke of him as an equal, since he had impressed her 
as a gentleman in the course of the interview. 

The Farmer was elated ; Barbara repeated all the 
pleasant things that she had heard of him ; she caught 
the infection of his excitement, though she had a 
feeling which she would not own up to that she 
did not like the idea of his calling on business at her 
home. 

The vista of their marriage had brightened con- 
siderably. Certainly they could And hope from now 
on ; he said it again and again, and by dint of saying 
it after him, Barbara convinced herself that she was 
glad. If she were not so delighted as he, at any 
rate she made as good a show. He, fond man, 
indulged in self-felicitation at the prospect of " being 
settled." 
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" It must be soon," he said. 

She had to blarney him out of bis plan, which was 
no less than to go directly back into the book- 
room at Drum's House and say point-blank, " We're 
married I" 

" I won't have a scandal 1 " she said. 

" Oh no, no scandal," he agreed. 

" I really think they'd .better never know," she 
went on; "for, after all, it was a shady affair, 
Peter." • 

" Of course it does look like that from one point of 
view," he admitted. 

" We shall have to start off again. It will be rather 
amusing, I think," she said. 

" I'll come courting you, pretty. How dehcious I 
Fancy courting your own wife I " 

" I shall be very shy," she declared. " We shall 
have to be married again and all. I shall have a new 
white dress." 

'* Yes, we shall have to be married. But that will 
be all right. The parson can do it now fair and 
square." 

" Quite all right," she repeated, but she did not 
much relish the association of ideas. 

They were agreed that there must still be delays. 
He had caught something of her liking for procrasti- 
nation, it grew on him. He assented to her plan of 
starting from the beginnii^; again. He was to make 
himself as nice as possible to all at her home, b^inoing 
with Papa. This was no easy matter, as he was so 
busy with the extra work at the Psalter House that he 
could not make opportunities of seeing Mrs. Millincoe 
and Katherine, although he often ran up against 
Mr. Millincoe. 
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She had her plans also, though they were less im- 
portant. Without mentioning him at all, she yet 
managed to make Mama think better of " dear 
James's " steward, and though Barbara did not care 
for the tone her mother took, it was decidedly an im- 
provement on the scorn she had vented on the Farmer 
before. 

The distraction which the work afforded the Farmer 
served Barbara ill, and himself worse. He had a light 
heart as he went about his tasks, foreseeing their 
regular and settled union, but he was too much occu- 
pied to look forward very often. He passed day after 
day with but a sight of her, a snatched kiss, a bow and 
a '* good morning." Mr. MiUincoe was tor ever on the 
Psalter estate, pottering about in a quasi-proprietor 
fashion, and Dummett was nearly always with his 
men. Barbara would be frightened away by the 
sound of Papa's bland tones, and after lurking about 
until she saw him go, would return to find that 
Dummett was in company with some workman or 
other. 

She grumbled in a half-hearted way at his being 
always so busy. " I am so dull." 

He was inclined to make the most of this discon- 
tent. " My poor darling, won't you let me act in the 
matter of our marriage f " 

" Soon — perhaps — yes — no — not quite yet." She 
had become so used to the temporising that she drew 
back alarmed from any action. He acquiesced again : 
the repeated postponing had told on his strongest 
quality — his promptness. He went up to his work, 
slaving from dawn to sundown and long past, making 
every effort first for the work and secondly for her. 
Even in his busiest moments he had made a plan to 
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please her, and by much circumlocution and craft he 
managed to achieve his purpose. 

She had always wanted to ride, being a woman who 
loved all exercise and all manner of animals ; but the 
family income had not been wide enough to include 
this expense. There were but two horses, one of which 
was only safe in harness, and the other was Mr. Mitlin- 
coe's mount. At the market, Dummett had seen a 
splendid horse for a lady, and after careful txials, he 
had bought it for spot-cash, much to the derision of 
his farming friends. 

He rode it constantly day after day, until he fell in 
with Papa, also mounted. Mr. Mitlincoe was ambling 
towards the Psalter estate, and Dummett, who had 
been ambushed, broke cover and came up with him 
as though by accident. 

Mr. Millincoe was affable and talkative. After a 
tittle conversation, he said, " You ride a handsome 
horse, Mr. Dummett. Surely I've seen you on a bay 
before ? " 

" This is a new animal," said the Farmer, with a 
a^. " I bought it at Bandiston only the other day. 
And wish I hadn't," he added. 

" Viciotu T No, surely not I " 

" No, he's as gentle as a lamb unweaned," the 
Fanner said, " but he's a lady's horse. Too fine for 
this rouj^ riding I'm always at." 

" Ah, yes, I should have thought so. A very pretty 
action I " 

Dummett showed off the handsome creature to the 
best advantage. He was a superb horseman, and 
looked his best in the saddle. Mr. Millincoe admired 
judiciously, then whole-heartedly, beroming enthusi- 
astic as Uiey went along together. Here and there 
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the sun shed rays of hght through the sparse trees, 
and pierced the alleys with bars of gleaming gold. 
The Farmer pushed ahead skilfully at one of these, 
and set his beautiful horse cavorting in the almost 
artificial illumination. Papa stopped, silent and 
intent. 

" You think he's perfectly safe," said he, when he 
joined Summett. 

" I'm sure of it. But what's the good of him tonuf 
Here I am going out of my way along these alleys 
when I might have been up Oversidehill this ten 
minutes. And all to save his step 1 Ploughed wet 
brash isn't the ground for a dainty boy like this," 

" You'll sell him again, I expect," said Papa. 

" I shall have to, and go back to my solid old bay 
for my cross-ooxmtry joggings.'* 

Papa made no reply. After a pause the Fanner 
went on, '* You aren't in the mood to buy him, are you, 
Mr, Millincoe t " 

*' I ? Oh, no I " said Papa, who had been trying to 
expunge from his mind a vision of Barbara riding 
this beautiful creature. 

'* X thought perhaps Miss Millincoe rode," said 
Dummett. 

" My daughters are both good horsewomen," said 
Mr. Millincoe untruthfully, to avoid another pause. 
He was afraid to ask what figure Dummett expected 
for the horse ; he could guess that it would be beyond 
his means. 

" There was a little matter of business I should like 
to speak to you on, sir," the Farmer said in a different 
tone, " if this is a convenient moment." 

Mr, Millincoe jumped at the relief. *' Certainly, by 
all meanjs." 
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" The Overside top is your property, I understand, 
part o( the old Monastery demesne." Dutniuett knew 
the facts as well as Mr. MiUinooe. 

" You are right." 

" There are several clearings up there, and a small 
water-' lay,' as we say, which nins underground later. 
It might be made very useful, but you don't use it at 
all, I understand." 

h '* There are cows there now ; it all goes in with 
the farm. Nine Acre Farm ; a man called Berty 
Smith." 

" I beg your pardon. I didn't know Smith had that 
particular spot. I passed up there some time ago and 
saw the dearings and the water, but didn't notice any 
cattle. I beg your pardon." 

" Smith only has it by the month at present ; I 
don't mean it goes with the farm," said Papa. " What 
was your idea 7 " 

'* Why, to stock it with a new gooseberry we've got 
from America. But since it's in use. . . . This fruit 
is almost pipless, they say, and very late. The growers 
over there recommend a well-watered situation, shel- 
tered from the east and north, but open to the south 
and west, a very porous soil. It's called," he went on 
fluently, as he glanced at Papa's face, " called 
' Glinder's Late White House,* perfectly new to Eng- 
lish growers." 

" You thought of tryii^ it t " 

" I want to introduce it here, if I can. All ours are 
so early that we miss a part of the maiket. It this is 
late everywhere else, it'll be moderately early with us. 
I've ordered two hundred. Ordered— that is, I almost 
have them ; practically I may say I have, as they 
ought to be at Cropp by now." 
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They had come out of the wood and were in the 
drive leading to the bouse. They could hear a man 
shishing at the hedges and crossed a trail of blue smoke 
from a squitch-fire. Dummett raised his hat. 

" Good day to you, sir," he said, " much obliged to 
you for your company." He rode off at once across 
the tufted lawn, calling " Bonnie I Bonnie I " A 
woman looked up from beside the hedger. *' Mr. 
Bonnie's a-field with the plough. The share's broke." 
She held her apron full of hawthorn twigs and dead 
bramble leaves ; the man pausciA in his work as she 
went off to feed the smouldering fire with this litter. 
He touched his brow to Mr. Hillincoe, who caUed a 
dieery good day to him, and proceeded along the 
drive. He heard Dummett in front of him still <»Uing 
to his man, and behind, the voices of the hedger and 
his clearer. " That's a pretty beast." 

*'Ah, so 'tis. But not near so fine as Mr. Dum- 
mett's." 

"Ah, not near." 

When the Farmer returned by way of the front 
terrace, he found Mr. Millincoe just coming away from 
the house. There was an assumption of his being 
there rather by accident which did not deceive the 
Farmer. 

" Ah, you again, Mr. Xhimmett. Now what about 
this Overside business ? I want to say this, — if you 
are still in the mood to talk a little business ? " 

" Quite, quite." 

" Well, it's just this. As a man of foresight you'll 
imderstand me perfectly. I don't care to have the 
cattle up there while it's mine. They spoil the timber, 
/think I" 

Dummett was well acquainted with his father-in- 
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law's pet foible. He hastened to agree. " So they do, 
indeed. But if there's good feeding, and it pays . . ." 

" But it don't 1 " Mr. Millincoe became suddenly 
confidential, and poured out all his private woes with 
r^ard to the small rent that Smith paid. Diunmett 
already knew all about the whole atfair. 

" I have suggested times out of number," said 
Mr. Millincoe, almost querulously, " that Smith should 
buy, if the place is any good to him. His beastly cows, 
they tear the young branches, and they scratch their 
badcs on the trunks, and get all the bark off I " 

" Why not sell the timber, and then let Smith turn 
the lot to pasture, if he thinks fit f " 

" I'd sell the lot, if I could," said Papa. 

They went back to the plot of land, and after a 
certain amount of dubious examination, Dummett 
made an offer. He made it moderate, that Papa 
should not lose the delight of bargaining ; Mr, Millin- 
coe affected to be excruciatingly practical. He de- 
cided at once to accept the terms, if he could not better 
them. He found he easily could, and there ensued a 
pretty little comedy, wherein Papa totdc the rdle un- 
consciously of the recipient of charity. He was de- 
lighted with the prospect of making a good thing ; 
he burned home to Mama, leaving the matter open. 
The same evening he sent for Smith and settled the 
matter with him. 

Some days later, Bonnie rode up to Drum's House 
on a lady's mount and went off with his saddle over 
his own back. Barbie was properly grateful to Papa, 
kissed him and cried and laughed, danced about the 
lawn in raptures, stamping the frosted grass. 

" My own t Mine I Katherine, Kitty, come and 
look ! Mama dear, did you ever 7 Katherine, is he a 
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beauty T Is he the loveliest ? Papa darlingest, 
mine 1 1 1 " 

She darted to the horse and fondled it, laughing into 
its held face. Mounted, she went up and down the 
lawn with peals of laughter ; Papa and Mama were 
as joyous. Even Lady Psalter, banging far out from 
her window, joined the general merriment. Barbara 
laughed her fill ; she was glad the mirth pleased them 
all. For her part, she could hardly keep her seat when 
she contemplated Dummett's duplicity and Papa's 
simpleness. 

Mr. MiUincoe grew prouder than ever of his beauti- 
ful girl, and his ambition swelled with his pride. Mama 
was as bad as he. They would have Barbie ride across 
and across the lawns before starting out, and hug cer- 
tain ambitioiis schemes of their own. Papa's had to 
do with ancestral halls and young peers, nothing more 
definite and nothing nearer than Hispaniola. Mama's 
led to London and the Row, where titles and fortunes 
were commoner than in the rather seedy, rather middle- 
aged County. Poor Mama I If Papa's ambitions kept 
him busy t^tching Barbara how to "sit it like a bloom- 
ing Duchess, darling,'" hers made her wicked. A 
chance sight of Mr. Possy and Barbie (a handsome 
couple, though he was old enough to be her father) 
led her to plan all manner of settlements contingent 
on the death of Mrs. Fossy. But that good lady 
was hardy, scarcely fifty-five, and good for thirty 
years, and Mrs. MilUncoe's post-mortem arrangement 
failed. 

Barbie, then, hung no more about the holly arbour, 
and frequented the woods little. She had not much 
leisure now for her visits to the Vicarage, and in short 
forgot all about Dymphna and what httle attraction 
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that eU-like creature had had. She forgot most things 
very easily, and the Vicar also was in a fair way to 
become part of the unremembered past. 

Every monung, the horses were brouf^t out, and 
Barbara rode out with her father. Mr. Possy oStea. 
made one of the party. He was abnost as great an 
admirer of her as her father. He thought her ineffably 
superior to his own offspring, and he took a great pride 
in her progress, which, however, he did not choose to 
communicate to Mrs, Possy, Dummett saw his wife 
almost daily, but she was always in the company of her 
father and perhaps a friend. He ddighted in the sigbt 
of her, and for a time did not remark how far apart 
this new interest kept them. 

Barbara pointed him out to her father. " He rides 
well, doesn't he. Papa ? " 

Mr. Millincoe had long since melted towards the 
Farmer. He admitted that be rode as well as any man 
in the County, " Better than some," he added, " for 
he's got a look of belonging to the horse, which they 
don't have. You didn't bow." 

" Yes, I did, dear." 

" Very coldly, then. I didn't notice it at all. You 
should be more genial with him. He is a gentleman, 
you know, darling." 

" I'm sure of it, Papa dearest." 

" Well, he's done me a good turn in the matter of 
that hill-tc^. I didn't get anything out of it before. 
I think I shall try to do another deal with him." 

Barbara assented to all her father said. He went on 
blandly, talking of her husband in terms of the highest 
eulogy. The idea once or twice entered his head that 
Barbara might do worse than wed this fellow. He 
suggested it to Mama, lightly, and in the act of coaxing 
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8 ooUar-stud, when a man cannot be held responsible 
for his words. But her reception of the notion was 
such that he turned it olf into a whistle and threw the 
stud down on the parquet. Mama helped retrieve it, 
but she said no more, and he had no more to say. 
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IS BNTIREir DYMPBNA'S BUSINESS 

" Nay. but Nshue bringi tbee aoiatx." 

Tkhuvwh 1 LocktUg HalL 

Mbs. Hillincoe would faave widowed and remarried 
every good-looking man in the County but for a happy 
fact which came to ha knowledge. The village 
gossips had it not Sooner than the ladies of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Once it was known every 
good creature had a future delight, a present happi- 
ness, in bothering about Dymphna. 

The motherly ladies flocked to her, and she found 
herself the centre of a fond and fussy interest which 
amused and touched her. She had kept her secret to 
herself as long as she might, giving her mind to the 
days of coming bliss, planning on ahead without let or 
hindrance. She had not supposed that anyone else 
would care for it much. She had told Ernest at first, 
half -laughing, half-crying, and he had been very kind 
but exceedingly embarrassed. He had kissed her and 
been loving, he had stroked her face and called her his 
little girl ; after a little, he had suggested a prayer 
and they had knelt together. He prayed well, and 
they both rose in tears, happy and yet stUI very shy 
of each other. She had not cared to talk to him much 
about it since. He had still the lutking shame that 
she had surprised him into at first. He listened and 
196 
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put up his hand to her cheek, calling her again and 
again his little girl. But he could not, or woiild not, 
enter into her plans and schemes. She sighed and kept 
her counsel. 

Ibus the sudden and hearty interest — manifesting 
itself for the most put in gifts and advice uttered in 
seardiing whispers — came to her with a pleasant 
novelty. She had been very happy in talking to 
Ernest ; she had been full of delight in thinking to 
herself ; now she savoured all the joys again in sharing 
her fond ambitions and soft-eyed hopes with loving 
Mrs. Millincoe. 

Mama loved babies so 1 She could not pass the 
little mites without a stirring heart. She had often 
crept out in the quiet cemetery at Bandiston when 
the others were staring in the shops, and set a few 
flowers on the nameless little graves that had no 
bouquets on them. P^a had seen her and understood. 
It was not that she was sorry they were dead — they 
might be better so — but that they were not so preened 
as the others. Children don't like to feel they're 
shabby I she would have told you, as she put the 
bunches down. 

She and Papa both secretly desired grandchildren. 
They had hoped to fill Drum's House with little ones, 
they had aspired for nothing better than to be the 
slaves of their own daughters' children. 

Their sweethearting days had never come to an end ; 
and those happier, diviner hours that they had spent 
in the early years qf their marriage, hand in hand, 
watching the two girls, tiny toddlers then, had stayed 
for ever secretly by them. Before they had been in 
Drum's House a week, they had found, in the course 
of homely strolls in the gardens, taken privately, a 
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dozen nooks delightsome to childhood. They loved to 
poke their grizzled heads into the many cupboards of 
the place, and plan cacbettes for hide-and-seek. The 
broad balustrades were just the thing for a boy, and 
there were all manner of odd escapes from the first- 
Boor windows by means of trees, and — greatest joy 
of aU-~a flying buttress from the chapel, which toucbed 
the house beneath the pantry window. 

Then the larder window I Mama had run in one day 
breathless with delight, and, finding her haughty 
Katherine — ^now a grass-widow— sharing the morn- 
ing-room with Papa, had had to liire that sober-look- 
ing gentleman out by a crooked finger. Once outside 
in the hall — " Come I *' she breathed to him, and they 
sneaked out, she setting the pace a-tiptoe. Ttrty 
made a detour behind the rhododendrons to avoid 
Katherine's chance looks, and through the yard, to 
where a water-butt stood, newly covered in. 

" There I " cried Mama. " Could anything be more 
glcffious ? There, silly, there I Oh, you muff I Don't 
you see t " 

He saw ; the subtlest tread (shoes off, perhaps) 
would be needed, and a foot on the tap of the water- 
butt, another on the broad hoop girding it, a knee on 
the cover, a long arm, and oh I you oould see the tarts 
from where they stood 1 The girls would not have 
sympathised, and probably the servants would have 
had doubts, but Mama and Papa were quite of one 
mind, and when they emerged from the shrubbery 
s<Hne twenty-five minutes later they were crumblesa, 
foreseeing that they would be misunderstood and 
harshly judged, if they bore the signs of guilt. 

So to Mrs. Millincoe. the first whisper of Dymphna's 
hope came like a voice from heaven. She laughed all 
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the time she was rummaging her work-basket for odds 
and ends of muslin and cambric. Katherine found 
her in her glory, cutting a paper pattern of some gar- 
ment hardly so large as a glove, very seriously ab- 
sorbed. My Lady questioned her, but got nothing but 
dimpies and an " All in good time I " for her pains. 
Even when, with much preparation and circumlocu- 
tion. Mama shared the secret. Lady Psalter was quite 
unmoved. She promised not to tell Barbie, and meet- 
ing her outside the door told her at once. It was just 
the same with her sister ; she stared, looked super- 
cilious, and went in to hear it all from Mama. She had 
nothing much to say but " Oh." 

" You are a silly child," said Mama, and settled to 
an infinitesimal hem. 

What did it matter if the giris were so cold and 
stupidly apathetic ? Papa had imderstood, as his 
being found, in a very cobwebby condition, in the 
garret testified. The servant who discovered him 
had doubts as to his master's sanity, meeting him, all 
unprepared, with cobwebs in his eyebrows, pink 
powder all over his cheeks. No one could trace the 
plate-polish from the harness-room, until this very 
domestic, ferreting up in the garret an hour or so later, 
for his private satisfaction, came upon a various selec- 
tion of cloths and brushes. Mama had cried for joy 
at the sight of the h^hly burnished old pap-boat ; he 
had come across it when they first arrived, and hidden 
it away tor some baby, no matter whose I And let a 
servant rub it up? Not he 1 

" Not you, dearest," agreed Mrs, Millincoe. " But 
you might have put on an older pair of togs. You are 
in a state I " 

" And hot I It takes a deuce of rubbing, anything 
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of that sort. Cobwebs. That garret is medixra], 
regularly. Spiders as huge as your fist, I'm not ex- 
aggerating. And you know . . ." 

" What ? " asked Mrs. Millincoe, attacking the 
worse spots on his coat, as he broke off. 

" You won't tell, honey ? " 

" Tell what ? " 

" Well, I must confess, but you'll be disgusted. I 
know you will. Only, really . . ." 

" Am I to take another oath ? " 

" No, no. Only, when I got up there, I found you 
had to mix the stuff, otherwise it wouldn't shine. And 
I dared not come down again for fear of being caught 
by someone or other ..." 

" And t " 

" So I spat on it, dear." 

Mama was a little disturbed, but she soon recovered. 
" I'll just wash it myself. Papa," she said, gently. 
" And you shall rub it again after." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

TAKES V8 ANOTHER BIT-O'-TBE-WAY IN BANDY 

" O sweet content 1 sweet. O sweet content ! 
Woik Apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bean a loTdy flue ; 
Tlten bejr aaaav nonny ! " 

T. DuiER. 

Banot is the thriftiest county in England; every 
inch is cultivated and for every minute of the year. 
The fields are kept small for the sake of treating every 
tiniest patch judiciously ; the roads are of the nar- 
rowest to prevent waste. In other shires you will see 
com waving for leagues, or pasture land by the hun- 
dreds of acres — there may be a rich plot where the 
ears hang weighted with wealth or the grass is jewel- 
green and dense, but before long you will note, if you 
are quick d eye, a thinness among the stalks, or see 
the bald earth coming through the sparse tufts. In 
Bandy you will seek these discrepancies in vain. The 
fields run to an acre or perhaps three, rarely more. 
On the fiat, where the rush of winds can keep them 
draughty, stand the lines of marone raspberry canes ; 
in the many dimples on the hills, on gravelly soil, so 
clean that the plants look as if they were set in a 
pebble-bed, are strawberries ; in the shelter of the 
borders of the woods you will find currants, with a line 
of gooseberries close in by a mighty natural hedge, 
almost under the drip on the oaks and only half a 
dozen steps from the beech-boles. Now ahd again a 
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field shines grey with bloomy cabbages, those near the 
hedges greenest, those in the open tipped with scarlet, 
where the frost has bitten at them ; or an acre waving 
with emerald swedes, here and there one run to a great 
spike of flower. But these crops are occasional only, 
and temporary. 

With unflagging perseverance the land is kept at 
work, all seasons of the year ; and there are few days 
when the busy magpies have the fields to themselves. 
When the main crop of swedes is out, the bullocks 
are let run the plot ; they tear up what they can ol 
the small roots left, bite the heads off those they can- 
not. The following days the fields are active with 
workers : a party of men will be grubbing the remains 
of the juicy roots with short hoes, and carting them to 
the farms for immediate use ; others come close be- 
hind them with the plough, slashing up the pale earth 
to a deep brown, slicing deep and even ; after them 
descend the busy, fearless rooks and pies, tearing out 
the slumbenng worms and maggots, vociferating 
about a fat death's-head chrysalis, gobbling and 
scratching in order of precedence — crows first, pies 
after, last of all the awkward stariings tumbling about 
in rows. In turn come boys with the harrow, teasing 
out the heavy furrows, a day or two behind the gleam- 
ing share : they march up and down the field, travers- 
ing each row twice to the ploughman's once ; they 
turn the sea of even waves into the rough ripple of a 
lake. Lastly, if the weather holds up, the planters go 
stooping, haversack slung from the waist, dibbing, in 
the lines and squares marked by the harrow, the young 
strawberry-runners. In a large field — large, that is, 
for Bandy: — the planters will arrive while the grubbers 
are still at work, and all the intermediate processes of 
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this intensive culture will go on within the space of two 
acres. Once set in, the Btrawbeiry-plants disappear. 
Frosts eat out the green and leave them brown ; rains 
undo the toil of the share and the harrow, and sodden 
the field to a flat cake of mud. As like as not, for some 
weeks the tracts will lie under water. Where the 
orderly lines of low-lying leaves were a few days before, 
now all is one stretf^ of pale mud, glistening here and 
there with pebbly lights. The last plant in may still 
show a withering leaf, but all else is gone. January 
fogs, February floods, and March winds attack the 
expanse unavailingly as long as there is no sun. But, 
come the first hot day, the field is specked with green 
in quincunx ; each comer of the harrow-marked 
squares is pointed with a bright leaf or so, red-stalked. 
Thereafter the plot is given up for several years to this 
sturdy berry ; it is ridged, weeded, strewn with litter, 
*' stirred," and the ripe fruit gathered, year after year. 
In the full of the season the main roads through the 
shire and the lanes to the railway-yards are sickly 
with the smell of " straws," and any Bandy man will 
go out of his way to avoid the trail of the lumbering 
carts, that leave a faint, detestably clinging perfume 
of the ripe fruit along our summer air. 

When the plants have borne all that judicious 
farmers expect, they are scrapped at the end of the 
season, the bold young runners taken off for new 
planting, the field ploughed, teased, left rougher this 
time, and, under the baking heat of summer, tiny 
long-legged cauliflowers end cabbages are plunged into 
the now dusty earth. They too droop and faint, from 
a different cause ; they are parched, and, to all ap- 
pearances, past hope. But the first rain sets Uiem on 
their feet. They raise their wilted leaves^, change from 
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brown to a fine blue-grey, flourish exceedingly, and 
brave the suns thereafter with a defiant smell. Pota- 
toes follow them, and later the field may be dedicated 
for a while to clover ; but sooner or later it comes back 
to Uie pride of oiu- county — ^the small fruits. 

Thrift is writ large and small on every comer. 
Where the trees drip and the wind cannot freely 
course to dry the earth, no fruit is planted, and you 
may see, at the comer of the «]ge of every acre, a 
small patch, no broader than your stride, of huddled 
cabbage seedlings, ready to be plunged in where there 
is a loophole later on. Or, in the deepest parts of the 
valleys, which in another county would be given up 
to a sparse crop of oats, on the border of a dozen 
ao-es, or the like, run narrow stretches of rhubarb, 
wluch defies mud and rain, and being washed out by 
the extravagant water-courses from all about, roots in 
somewhere else and coniea yellow-leaved through the 
mud to provide an early crop for the 'farmer. It is 
short, crisp, crimson, not the pale fine lady-like riiu- 
barb of the London shops ; it has a coarse tang, a 
rasping taste in the mouth, a medicinal repute. Its 
roots are the Rheum of the apothecary, the astringent 
doctor's-stutf. You may, if you are of Bandy and a 
thrifty housewife, purchase the stunt stalks in bunches 
of eight (two for twopence a'fny), and save a doctor's 
bill by stewing this bitter plant with dark Barbados 
sugar. It is highly unpalatable, leaves the mouth dry, 
wreaks havoc within ; but it is popular, which no fruit 
is in Bandy, where we have more than our saoul of all, 
as of the strawberries. Somebody must buy it and 
eat it, for it is sold in immense quantities, before the 
chemists have the roots. Biiub^b, Rheum officinaU, 
Pie-plant — if you really want to try it, ask for Robubs. 
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The lanes on the way to Bandiston, and indeed all 
over the valleys, are many and intricate. They begin, 
for the most part, deludingly wide, and a stranger 
might slip into one here and there, under the impres- 
sion that he was still on the highway, witil the nar- 
rowing hedges and deepening mud advise him of his 
mistake. They go all about the fields, some leading 
to farms, some merely compassing a few acres, de- 
generating into cart-tracks, unmade but densely 
hedged, after the first bend from the main road. For 
walking they are deploraUe, for driving impossible, 
but they are admirable for riding exercise. Those 
leading to out-of-the-way hamlets and farmsteads are 
bordered with a grass<tr^, just the thing for a gallop. 
Most men in Bandy ride, or rode, when Mr. Possy was 
a horseman. 

This worthy and philosophical gentleman was going 
at a comfortable pace along one of these wider courses 
alone, in the late forenoon. He had been sitting in 
judgment with a neighbouring sqxiire on the delin- 
quents of the district, and, ambling over to Sendal 
Water and his lunch, cast a knowing eye about the 
fields. 

The country was very quiet ; all the land about was 
Oummett's, and most of his men were at woric up in 
the Psalter estate, behind the dense trees, on the height 
of the distant system. The valley was cup-shaped, 
from almost every part of its sides the whole was 
visible. Unlike the valley in which stood Sendal 
Water and Drum's House, it rose quietly without 
scarps and without revealing, as did the hill at Drum's, 
the bare boulder-clay. Every field was enclosed with 
a hedge, some of which had iieea lately trimmed, and 
Mr. Possy could hear a man at work chopping some 
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distance away, beheading the hearty hawthorn bushes. 
The work had been done with more r^pud to sym- 
metry and ventilation than to beauty. The lufih sum- 
mer had run the hedges to over six feet in hught, and 
they were being cut down to some three or four feet, 
flat-topped, allowing the rider to see across to the hills. 

The road Mr. Fossy took led to a village in a still 
further valley. It was unmetalled and in disrepair, 
and a cart would find bad going, but the grass ec^^ 
made good footing for a rider. He was passing quietly 
al<Hig, when he heard a trap coming towards turn. At 
the next bend of the road, the hedgers had made a 
great pile of the refuse wood, so that both view and 
passage on the grass were blocked. Mr, Possy drew 
rein and waited for the vehicle to pass. Instead of 
coining straight on, however, it stopped, and he heard 
the driver calling " Whoa 1 Now then 1 " A noise of 
trampling and jingling succeeded, then with a " So 
sorry, miss, I'm sure I " the trap came into sight. It 
was a square, black, box-like arrangement, with two 
men in it ; commercial travellers, touring with samples 
ci tobacco. Both fellows were turned right round to 
stare back down the road, and passed Mr. Possy with- 
out seeing him. 

" She'a all right-oh," said one with a jeer, " don't 
you worry. She did it on purpose, I believe." 

" Waiting for her chap, I expect, and strudc the 
wraig one." 

'* Good job you wasn't alone, Tommy, or you'd 
have been a lost man 1 " 

Mr. Possy was curious to ride after this invisiUe 
adventure ; but he had scarcely moved bef(»e he 
heard a second trap, and drew aside again, this time 
with less patience, nearer the intervening heap of 
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branches. He awaited the " She " of the adventure. 
But this second carriage stopped at the same point, 
and again tramplings and ejaculations came to his ear. 
He was too inquisitive a philosopher to remain in 
ignorance any longer ; he rode out into the lane. The 
doctor's high dog-cart was in the middle of the road, 
fronted by the broadside-on ol a mounted lady. She 
appeared to have some difficulty with the manage- 
ment of her rein, and her horse danced aimlessly about 
in the road, fidgeting itself dangerously nervous. 
The horse in the cart, displeased with these tactics, 
backed shyly. Immediately Mr. Possy's beast fol- 
lowed suit, and the three animals edged away and set 
to partners ludicrously. The doctor's tn4> was forced 
into the ditch. He went on steadily with some such 
monologue as this : — " Your right, madam. Your 
right. Turn his head to the right. Not the left. Whoa I 
Now then. Coppers I Your right. This hand. May I 
ask you — Coppers, Coppers 1 " 

Mr. Possy approached, and, taking the riding-horse 
by the bridle pulled it away from the sight of the 
nervous ws-d-ww. At his timely appearance, Barbara, 
with a slight bow of acknowledgment, resumed com- 
plete control of her steed and rode off down the lane. 
The doctor's horse, restored and docUe, hauled the 
cart out of the hedge. 

" These hedgers are really very independent I '* 
said Mr. Possy, pointing to the heap. 

" There is plenty of room," said the doctor, point- 
ing in his turn. " And the lady is perfectly competent 
to manage a horse," he went on, looking with irrita- 
tion at his scratched mudguard. He recovered his 
serenity after this unpleasant remark, and nodded 
farewell to Mr. Possy. 
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That gentleman, taking the same direction as Miss 
Hillincoe, saw her mount a little incline and disappear. 
He made no attempt to catch her up. 

As he turned into the main road from Bandiston, 
he met another gig, driven by an enormously fat man, 
a little wizen fellow beside him : a publican and his 
friend driving to the Bandiston bank. Both men were 
looking back, the stout one gasping in the effort. 

*' If only nivt don't come to grief I " he panted. 
Then, as Mr. Fossy passed, he called to him with a 
shade of anxiety, " Lady, sir t Tricksy beast 1 Be 
so good aster . . ." 

" Riding a quarrdsome horse," the little man vxr 
plained, raising his voice as they drew apart. " Just 
met her along here. But I think she's safe." 

Mr. Possy called a reassuring word to them. From 
the gate of Sendal Water, when he had reached the 
valley of Drum's Hill, be saw Miss Barbie riding com- 
fortably up the scarp, again in full command of her 
steed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



aOES DOWSWABD 



*■ Yet I will but say what mere friendi say. 
Or only & thought atronget — ** 

Bbowviho I Th§ Lot MiitTu*. 

The Vicarage was a delightful house ; it had sunny 
rooms and wide, and, like Ceylon, while it did not 
possess the advantage of human perfection or sXl the 
latest conveniences, every prospect pleased. 

The ladies — in particular Mrs. Millincoe and Mrs. 
Possy — trapsed the place with Dymphna to choose a 
nursery. 

Few of the rooms were furnished, for the house was 
much too large for a small family, and the parson's 
income had not run to much outlay. The embellish* 
ments of the spare room were to serve for the nursery, 
when it should be decided upon, and the ecclesiastic 
household would have to make do without visitors 
until they could afford to furnish another apartment. 

So the ladies went about the place with the momen- 
tous task before them of choosing aright for the com- 
ing stranger. The spare room — as it was furnished f 
North aspect, my dear child I The small south room ? 
But such a narrow fireplace and not well arranged, 
besides there being no cupboard. The cot here, the 
table there, nurse's bed yonder ; in a draught, cer- 
tainly, but baby must be the first consideration, and 
you might get a woman who didn't notice draughts. 

P 309 
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Clearly Dymphna's own room could be the only one. 
Just above the kitchen with the copper and hot 
water within two steps, the dressing-room of his 
Reverence as a kind of extra chamber — and sheltered 
from the east by a dense pack of laurustinus. Mrs. 
Possy was decided as to that. Mrs. Millincoe stayed 
for a minute between it and the south room. 

It was hard on the Vicar, but he took the change 
good-humouredly. He even offered to help in chang- 
ing round the furniture. The alteration was made at 
once. But it would not suit. There was a smell from 
the cooking, particularly in the evening, when the 
supper was preparing, whidi would spoil any infant's 
dreams. The Vicar and Dymphna had never re- 
marked anything of this, but the ladies had a keener 
sense of what is noticeable to a baby. 1^ change was 
tA no use, and the fumitiire had to be bumped bade 
along the passage into the two rooms again. There 
was nothit^ for it but the south room. A cupboard 
could be rigged up in the comer and serve to keep the 
draught off nurse when that official should be in- 
ducted. There was an astonishing voUe-faee in both 
the ladies when they called to make a fiuther decisicm. 

"The very sweetest 1 Here the tooty little cot. .. ." 

"Nurse there. The table. Deal ts quite good 
enoui^." 

" You must have a high screen, my dear, in case dw 
ever lays it on her own bed." 

" And one for the fire too I My husband has found 
just the thing — certainly — it must have been at 
Drum's since I don't know when, and it can be done 
up gloriously. Quite a Queen Anney style.' ' 

" Yes, of course she must, and I'll see if I haven't 
something in the line of a draught-screen at Sendal.^ 
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Nonsense, nonsense. Well, the Vicar needn't know. 
Men don't understand this sort of thing, do they, 
Mrs. Millincoe ? " 

" Not in the least. The outlook, lovely I You see 
thelaburawns t " 

Mrs. Millincoe was fonder than Mrs. Possy, but not 
more experienced. It had been the hobby of the good 
lady at Sendal Water to lecture all the young mothers 
of the district for many a year, and she had the 
whole theory of bringing up babies of every rank in 
life at her fingers' ends. They were constuitly with 
Dymphna, 

Ernest did not repeat his grumble about keeping an 
hotel. He was not aware that these ladies spent so 
much time under his roof. All was mystery, dearest 
of attributes of such an event to all honest matrons. 
They would exchange a word that meant a volume, 
a sentence that outvied the Mahabharata for signifi- 
cance. They knew each other's thoughts at a breath ; 
all that could be known, at a glance. 

Dymphna's loneliness and melancholy were at an 
end. She was eternally busy : sewing, resting, walk- 
ing, being advised, being instructed, being petted, 
being cheered, being reprimanded. Mrs. Possy be- 
lieved in routine and system, and, after a struggle, 
Mrs. Millincoe gave in handsomely to this. So much 
sleep, so much food, so much walking, so much this 
and so much that. Mama's room at Drum's House 
was in a continual Utter, and Mrs. Possy was always 
being caught in a satin apron with one large pocket, 
which served the double purpose of holding the wool 
and keeping her skirt free from fluff. Daisy, fond of 
mystery and fonder of babies, set to and added her 
quota : some six-inch garment or another. Lady 
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Psalter gave some Valenciennes edging, with so gra- 
cious a speech that Dymphna was moved to tears, and 
fell even more in that haughty lady's estimation. 

This was all very well for a while. £mest found the 
presents of game, wine, fruit, and the like delightful. 
He benefited from all the dainties which arrived on 
Dymphna's account. But he did not care for the 
interest. At first, he had a certain pride, and had 
seized on the opportunity for several good sermons ; 
he began to get bored now. For a little, he generously 
bid the feeling, but the increasing deference and care 
of the servants, the smiles and whispers of the village 
gossips, the pre-eminence which his wife attained in 
everyone's eyes, her own growing pride and assurance, 
all told upon his temper. He went out more. He shut 
himself up more with his exegetical study when at 
home. He avoided the chattering and congratulating 
matrons when he was visiting or dining anywhere. 
Dymphna was more assured than ever, or so it ap- 
peared to him. He raged inwardly at her manner, 
and after a strong effort to repress his temper at her 
new air of secrecy, he left the house one morning, 
meaning not to return until the hour for his midday 
meal. 

" Clatter and rubbish I " he said aloud as he shut 
the gate. He had kissed her very kindly, but she had 
been much absorbed with a gusset, and had given him 
the edge of her chin. It was hard for him to preserve 
a gentle deference. She called after him, as he was 
shutting the gate, talking to himself, reminding him 
that he was going to walk with her later. This made 
him hurry away more, without answering her. Did 
she take exercise, Mrs. Possy had enjoined a certain 
pace, and Ernest, loving a free stiide, an upward 
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march, a leap here and there, felt like a dog on a lead. 
He decided that he would not return for this martyr- 
dom, but would pretend he had not heard her. He 
would go in to lunch and have to hurry out agam at 
once. He purposely avoided visiting a sick parish- 
ioner, that he might have the excuse of going there in 
the afternoon. He would then piiss three times the 
length of his usual call by the bedside of this con- 
venient invalid, and salve his conscience in two ways. 
There was the morning to pass yet, and he did not care 
to go into the village. He would be caught by the 
sick man's wife and taken in at once. He would not 
venture. He went upward, leaping from rock to rock, 
forgetting his irritation as the exercise livened him* 
If the upward march, the swinging gait, the jump here 
and there, led past the holly arbour — ^why not ? 

The morning had been dull for Barbara. She had 
ridden out with her father, and had listened to his 
good-natured grumblings as to Possy's delinquencies. 
She had known perfectly well why Mr. Possy did not 
join them regularly now, and she felt a certain animus 
against the philosopher for his narrow-mindedness. 
She had at length turned roimd and left Papa to go 
in search of his " pal," while she took off her habit and 
went out with the dogs. She had had enough also of 
Dymphna and her interests ; Mama's room was always 
in a state that frightened the servants. Mama herself 
had no time for anything much ; Katherine was never 
a companion to her sister. She put her oldest skirt on, 
and went out to the holly arbour, whistling to the dogs. 
She was full of anger against everybody and every- 
thii^. Everyone else was busy and happy, or lazy 
and imhappy, so if she looked donwward from the 
holly arbour — why not ? 
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%e slipped out and gained the slight oover of the 
first trees as Cravshay came up. He was evidently 
put out about something, and she felt that she should 
very much like to quarrel with someone. Here was a 
chance to work off her temper, and incidentally amuse 
herseU, and periiaps him. They wrangled for a tittle 
as they went up together, and they ended by being 
thoroughly vexed with one another. But when they 
were returning, Crawshay felt that he owed more 
civility to the daughter of kind Mrs. MiUincoe ; he had 
worked off the worst of his irritation, and he surprised 
Barbara by the exceeding sweetness of his manner. 
He changed the conversation from the parochial affairs 
(on which she had been taking him to task) to his 
many interests and hers. He mentioned the old mui 
in the woods, and Barbie amused him by her account 
of the old fellow's many peculiarities. 

She went on and on in her laughable impersonation 
of the hermit, exaggerating and painting deep. He 
was heartily amused, and drew her out. They ended 
in a mutual laugh. 

Barbara recalled him, as she stood by her own 
gate. This time he turned, remembering as he did so 
that he had turned a deaf ear to his wife's behest. 

" Oh, Vicar I " she said, as he came up, adopting 
the familiar name that the villagers gave him ; " you 
can do me a great favour. You must, you know." 

Ernest gatiiered himself for another laugh, sup- 
posing Miss MiUincoe was going to amuse him further. 
But his face fell when she said : 

" Please don't tell anyone about the old priest. You 
know you're the only person of my acquaintance who 
knows anything about my being up there. It was 
quite unknown to everyone else. Will you ? " She 
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stepped out from the hedge and smiled most bewitch- 
mgly. "You haven't ever talked about it, have 
you ? " 

" No, no." Crawshay stared a little awkwardly. 
" I forgot all about it, to tell the truth. I am sure I 
don't think I ever told anyone. I never had occasion 
to speak of it. It was foi^otten in my coming. I 
really ... If you are at all ... I am sorry if you 
should have , . . You may rest at ease on that. . . ." 

" I'm sure of it," said Barbara. " I'll explain to 
you some day, if you're good." She laughed again, 
and made as if to go off ; but she would not go right 
away until she had seen the doubts chased from his 
face fay an answering laugh. 

Dummett saw little of her after this meeting. He 
caught sight of the dogs often, but she was always 
with her father, or he with a worknuui. She rode as 
often as she could, and had pleasure still in the exer- 
cise, as much as in the admiration her appearance 
aroused. But she knew that Mr. Possy was not likely 
to join her father while she was with him, at least for 
the time. She knew he had been behind her all the 
way back from the encounter with the doctor in the 
lanes, and she judged that he was rather straitlaced 
in his ideas of women's freedom. It was spoiling 
Papa's pleasure to keep Mr. Possy from him. It was 
very diUl being alone, and her husband was always so 
occupied. She must find a companion for her walks 
and thoughts. The Vicarage was no longer open to 
her, now that the excitement was so keen about 
Mrs. Crawshay. Barbara argued the question with 
herself, and after due consideration returned to the 
holly arbour. 

The Vicarage was scarcely open to the master of it 
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now. He did not care to discuss his affairs with a 
woman whose single thought was on the future child. 
He asked for no more sympathy, and Dymphna offered 
none. What she had given him of late had been only 
outward. She had been docile to him because it was 
her duty. Now she thought her duty lay in one direc- 
tion only, and she made no more efforts to please or 
enhearten Ernest. She had but one idea — she thought 
of nothing but the child. When she let her mind rest 
on Crawshay she shrugged at him : he was nothing but 
the baby's father. 'Die schism between them was 
complete. 
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DEALS SPECULATIVELY WITB ALL MANNER OF BONDS 



While pleamiK, gratitude, and hope coiiilrin*d 
Still spread the iDterest and preierre the kind." 

Pope i Buay on Man. 

Nature and Art have forged many bonds to hold a 
man and a woman together. Love heads the list : it 
is strangest, finest, purest. But close after it come 
Interest, Circumstance, what not. Xot a virtue but 
ties some two together ; not a vice but does the same 
service. Love, Interest, Circumstance, Fear, Mutual 
Trust, Idleness ; — and the Sharing of a Secret. 

Barbara had her memories to fit all these cases. 
Love — there were her father and mother. Interest— 
her own projected marriage with the departed Dives. 
Circumstance — Katherine, surely ? Pear — ^Dympbna 
and her life. Mutual Trust — the Possys. Idleness — 
Idleness — ^Idleness — why, herself and Peter I She 
slurred over that and ran on to the Sharing of a Secret, 
from which she had started on this circle of thought. 

She had her secrets, a many I It was a want of 
grace which made her linger on the memories ; it was 
a lack of resignation whi<^ made her hark back to the 
secrets. She knew, well enough, that it was dangerous 
to divide a mystery with a man ; but she must do it 
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for safety's sake, or so she made-believe. It would 
never do to have it known that she had been busied 
up at the Presbytery in that past time ; one thing 
would lead to another, and all would come out. She 
had thought of all this at the first, and had decided 
then she could easily explain, should she be ques- 
tioned. But how much simpler it was to bind Ernest 
over to secrecy, and so save the tedium of explanation, 
which she abhorred. 

A secret is no great matter. What was this one ? 
A pretty young lady doing good on the sly to a 
wretched old man. Ernest could read this any way 
he liked, and indeed he tried it all ways, right side up, 
inside out, forwards and backwards. For instance, 
the dead Ancient was a Roman Catholic ; he found 
this explanation at the moment : Miss MiUincoe could 
not hesitate to do good to all manner of people, what- 
ever their creed, but she would hesitate to o0end her 
parents' views, which perhaps were not so liberal. 
After coming to this conclusion, he remembered un- 
comfortably that the father and mother were signally 
broad-minded, even to a shocking extent ; it was 
clear that this was the wrong answer to the riddle. 

He stajrted again with her secret — ^wbich was his — 
their secret. What had he ? A pretty youi^ lady 
being charitable unknown to everyone but a Doctor, 
a Farmer, and a Parson. He found Christian Charity 
a trifle strained in this point of view. He struck out 
one of this trinity o( possibilities : it was clearly not 
the Parson, since that was he. 

At the first moment he had not liked having this 
mystery thrust upon him ; on second thoughts (that 
is, after he had come to the stage noted), he explained 
it away by the application, made half-heartedly, of 
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the chief Christian virtue ; finally he went beyond, 
passed lor once outside his smug deflniteness, and left 
the question open. There was now for him a new 
interest in a somewhat dull existence, in this sharing 
of a secret. 

He went up to the woods and wandered about, 
searching for the hut. Either it was too feir for him, 
or the track was overgrown. Nor did he ever see the 
Doctor, but Bummett he met often. 

The exercise and open air did him good. He was 
up in the Forest every minute he could spare, and the 
Fathers assumed a new coating of dust. The way 
up from the valley led, as it must, past the holly 
arbour. 
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f HOUSE PAUSE 



a of MiTow is remembenng happier tfaings." 

Tehmtkm : LoeUUg HaU. 



Mr. Miluncoe had never a secret from his wife, and 
they had been married thirty years and lived a full 
life. All his present as she had shared it with him for 
those three decades was well known to her ; and by 
degrees she had learnt all the acts and thoughts of the 
previous three. They were good chums and shared 
all confidences. He had had fits of keeping things 
dark at times, but, though she never asked him, he 
always gave in before long and she had the whole of 
it. If he were worried, she was wifely and loving ; if 
he were inclined to be cross, she became bis under- 
standing pal ; if he were in grief, she put aside her own 
sorrow and mothered him. There could be no secrets 
between them. 

But the day dawned when Mr. Millinooe, believing 
himself careful, displayed to her clear sight that he was 
hiding something. The hour was early morning ; he 
was dressing for his ride and she still abed. He had 
expressed an unwillingness to ride, suggesting that 
he was tired from his junketing overnight. And when 
at length he had taken his decision in a flying leap 
from his couch, he shut himself in his dressing-room 
and went through the process of civilising hic^eU in 
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silence. This was Mrs. MilHncoe's first clue to a new 
state of affairs. He usually shared his first half-hour 
with her, shouting all manner of conversation through 
the open door, or failing that, he was wont to sing 
lustily in French, naughty little ballads and harmless 
little hymns. 

" No ' si dans mes bras,' no ' tira-lira,' " mused 
Mama, " and not a word about that Albert t " She 
spared a laugh tor her memory and called out from her 
comfortable station : *' Papa, Papa I Dying alone, 
dying alone I " 

He opened the door and put in his head. " What f " 

" Dying alone ! " 

" Aha, yes." He laughed a little affectedly and 
went out, saying from the farther room, " Au 'voir, 
m'amie." 

The occasion had been a party at the Possys', and 
Mrs. Millincoe had imagined that Papa would come 
out very strong on the subject of it. It had been long 
promised as Albert's party. Mrs. Possy had a fond- 
ness for displaying her children in turn, and she had an 
ingenuity in arranging parties for them in turn which 
no other mother could equal. These functions were 
as a rule rather formal affairs, and this one had been 
no exception. The few people who had been asked 
had not been able to come, and at the end the Millin- 
coes had turned up to find that they were the only 
guests besides Mr. and Mrs. Crawshay. There was 
nothing to mind in that. The weather was particu- 
larly bad, and no one beyond the valley had ventured 
to sally out on such a night of rain and wind. Mrs, 
Possy, in despair at the last moment, had sent her 
barouche for the Crawshays, and the Millincoes were 
far too good-natured to make anyone suffer, by their 
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absence. Lady Psalter had certainly decided that 
she would not go. She hated the family at Sendal 
Water as well as any in the County. Not even for 
Mr. Possy did she spare a thought of fuiy kindness. 
She thought the man a fool for having tied himself to 
Mrs, Possy, and she considered herself rather an 
authority on imhappy marriages. She bad sera the 
others off with a curt " God be with you. You have 
my prayers." Mama had reproved her lightly, and 
had taken upon herself the congenial task of making 
up civil excuses from her Ladyship to the hostess. 

The first part of the evening was exceedingly dull, 
and stilted, in spite of the smallness of the party. 
Mrs. Possy was always agog to show off her advan- 
tages to the Millincoes, and this time she had the 
pleasant feeling that she had a son and they hadn't, 
and she did not lose the opportunity of drawing out 
this shy object of her pride, much to his discomfort 
and the weariness of everyone else. 

Mrs. MilUncoe and Dymphna at first enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, for they got together and chatted 
in undertones. Barbara amused herself by a careful 
examination of the Possy attire, which she intended 
to describe to her sister on their return. Both 
Mrs. Possy and Daisy were decorated on the bosom 
with a variety of broodies and pendants that would 
have gladdened a pawnbroker's eye. The maternal 
chest offered greater scope for the display, but the 
daughter made up for this by having a ne^ (an ana- 
tomical detail eschewed by the mother) bestuck with 
pearls, brilliants, amethysts, and girded with minia- 
ture gyves of various metals. Mrs. Possy also dragged 
behind her an expanse of mysteriously stiffened satin, 
which lay squarely upon the floor and disarranged 
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whatever lighter articles of furniture it fell foul of. 
This buckramed slab had caught Mr. Crawshay a 
thwack across the ankles, and he had instanter with- 
drawn behind a solid table and, to Barbara's secret 
dehght, had concentrated his mind on evading further 
injury by keeping something substantial between 
himself and his danger^ealing hostess. 

Albert, whom Mrs. Possy had vaunted as a Shake- 
speare in himself for fun, once you drew him out, was 
inclined to be melancholy. He had practised the look 
before the glass for some days, and had thought it 
suited his particular cast of features. He was inclined 
to be melancholy, but it was a moonish sadness, and 
depended wholly on Miss Millincoe and her kindness. 
He was ready to be glad at a moment's notice, if she 
would but smile at him. He was a good-looking young 
man, peach-coloured, and rather coddled, and Bar- 
bara had never cared about scalping him. She had 
seen him cast his callow heart under her feet, but 
there the interest in him ceased. When she smiled at 
him, as she occasionally did, for the pleasure of seeing 
him redden, he grew too rorty, as Papa called it, and 
she had to put on a ladylike air immediately to re- 
strain his confidence. He had a tendency to cor- 
pulence, and seeing him in the large drawing-room, 
with the many lights illuminating his silly, childlike 
countenance, Barbara made up her mind that she was 
going to have a very dull evening. Her glance went 
from him to the anxious parson again, and she noticed 
that he was the best-looking man in the room. He 
looked up from the movements of Mrs. Possy's tail 
and caught Barbara's eye. They luid come to so com- 
plete an understanding in their frequent walks that a 
single glance between them shared the joke. Barbara 
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dimpled and looked away. Ernest left the shelter ot 
the table and came to her. 

There had been stiff conversation and a little music 
from the accomplished Daisy, then a little walk round 
the well-stocked conservatories, a little talk of a more 
intimate sort cx>aceming green vegetables and gar- 
deners, then more music. Geniality became more 
general, Dymphna had been asked to play ; Barbie 
was not musical in the slij^test d^free. She stared 
about her languidly, feeling that even her powers of 
being amused were coming to an end. Mrs. Possy 
asked each lady in turn to '* oblige." Mama had been 
the most obliging, and she had at length thought she 
must die of her own music. She had played this and 
that, simple airs, classical selections, and finally put 
the crown on all obligingness by accompanying Miss 
Poesy's songs. There was an end to her patience at 
last, and she got up from the piano and looked about 
furtively for a clock. 

" Oh, don't get up I " said Mrs. Possy. " Can you 
play the Diver? " 

" I dare say I might," said Mama, " if you have the 
music" The party was getting too friendly and in- 
formal for Barbara, and Mrs. Millincoe was eager to 
depart before that risky young lady said so. But no 
composition of that name could be found, and Mrs. 
Millincoe gladly retired from the instrumoit. Bar- 
bara saw her mother's look of relief, and read in it also 
a desire to be gone altogether. She began to smile 
more pleasantly, and to bewitch the easily daunted 
Albert. In the pause which ensued, his voice was 
heard, offering to sing it without accompaniment, a 
suggestion which no one had the strength or the wit 
to refuse. 
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Mr. Fossy and Mr. MUlincoe had drawn off during 
the music, and now went out of the room chattering. 
Crawshay, after a pathetic look at Dymphna, which 
she did not choose to see, had also gone out by way of 
the conservatory. He was bored, and the sight of his 
wife sitting there in formal enjoyment added to his 
melancholy. At the suggestion that he was going to 
sing, Barbara smiled once more on the hopeful Albert 
fmd also left the drawing-room. The audience con- 
sisted of Dymphna and Mrs. Millincoe, the young 
gentleman's mother and sister. 

Astonishment was their first feeling when the youth, 
red from nervousness, plunged to the very lowest note 
possible to be produced by the human voice, and on 
that harsh diapason began to declaim the words of his 
song. A trill here and a lumbering run there formed 
a pleasant break in the steady roar of the main part 
of the song, which was also eigreeably diversified by 
Albert's getting sharp from time to time, and, be- 
coming aware of it long after the company had found 
it out, jumping boldly down to his original note. 
The whole performance was given at a loud pitch, and 
it became obvious before the end that his vocal chords 
(or it may be, his boots, from which it seemed more 
credible that his voice emanated) gave out, for during 
the passage in which he was dying alone, a fearful 
death, in the depths of the sea, an appalling hiccough 
supervened, which had the effect of reddening every 
person in company, save alone the singer, whom it 
turned custard-colour. 

The following moments had been most skilfully 

dealt with by Dymphna and Mama, both of whom 

declared they had heard Oxford men sing it in just the 

same way ; but Mrs. Possy had not recov»ed her 

Q 
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normal face before the party broke up. She had 
blundered everything, going from bad to worse. " I 
never felt shore of Martin until he'd signed the regis- 
trar," had been her last remark to Mrs. Millincoe, 
whose own laughter had prevented her noting Papa's 
settled gloom on the return journey. 

But Uie morning had betrayed the poor man. He 
could not laugh, would not chatter, did not meet her 
eye. She sighed as she rose, and hunted about in her 
mind for possible reasons. She put an extra touch of 
daintiness to her person, though she was always 
dressed with coquetry. None of the reasons she could 
find were even remotely sufficient to account for 
secrecy. It could not be money, for that never worried 
Mr. Millincoe. He would certainly put on a very long 
face about it sometimes, but that was for the look of 
the thing. It could not be bets, for he had no chance 
of betting here, and in any case he never played for 
high stakes. It could not be anything in the way of 
scandal, she thought, as she was far more alert thui 
he, and also Mrs. Possy was always the leader in any 
movement of the sort. 

Mrs. Millincoe went down to breakfast singing 
lightly. She sat for long behind the urn, alone with 
the frigid Lady Psalter. It was Ute before Mr. Milliu- 
f»)e came in. Barbara had not got up in time to ride ; 
she told her mother that she intended to take the dogs 
a long scramble after she had finished breakfast. She 
had been rather late, and was still eating heartily when 
Papa came in. He nodded round, sat down, foimd 
fault with the coffee and refused to have more made. 

"Did you have a bad time?" Sfud Katherine, 
mercilrasly. She disliked to see anyone else in the 
sulks. 
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*' Yes." He pushed away his plate and went out 
to the stables. Katherine went upstairs. Barbara 
raised her eyebrows. 

" Whatever's the matter with dear Papa, Mama 
darling ? " 

" I don't know, my Barbie," said her mother, 
Bmiling brightly, but with an uneasy heart. " We all 
get the grumps now and then. The party, I expect. 
I wonder we live through them. What did you say 
you were up to to-day, my cherub ? " 

" I'm off out with the dogs." 

" Thick boots, then. There is wet imderfoot." 

Mrs. Millincoe went to her own room, and began to 
sew baby cbthes. She had not long to wait for her 
hosband. 

The room Mama had chosen for her own was a 
shabby little place, low-ceilinged, with several odd- 
sized windows. The furniture was very ill-suited to a 
lady's boudoir, being heavy and much worn. The 
reasons she had allotted herself this room were several. 
It overlooked the inner gate to the lawn ; it was out 
of the way, being poked in at the end of a passage, 
where none could approach it without being heard ; 
it had a secret cupboard ; and, moreover, it was the 
only room available after Katie (as she had been then) 
and Barbara had selected wide and handsome apart- 
ments. Into this room Mama carried all her secrets ; 
no one ever sat there but Papa, except on great occa- 
sions — ^Katherine had oome there blushing after Sir 
James's first kiss ; Barbara had had a severe *' talking 
to " in the quiet of it, after Dummett's affair. Papa 
was free of it at aU times, though he made a point of 
knocking whenever he came. He could smoke there, 
and there he might deliver himsdf of all his worries 
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and annoyances and oaths and salt tales to an ap- 
preciative and cultivated hearer. Mama never blushed 
(or him, never for herself ; she could (and did) hear 
all that he heard, and they never thought the less of 
each other for the complete if rather racy confidences 
this system sometimes necessitated. 

She sat now designedly on a settle wide enough for 
two, and when Papa came in, he naturally placed 
himself by her. She looked up and smiled, but he 
said nothing. After a little pause, during which she 
affected to be measuring some minute stitch, frown- 
ing hard at it, she b^an to poke fun at poor Albert, 
and before long had roused Ps4)a — not to laught» 
or to a thought of Albert — but to a bright-eyed ad- 
miration of herself. He sat sideways, backing the end 
of the settle, and stared lovingly at her, his bearded 
face aglow with wondering worship. Presently his 
gloom returned. 

" Oh, Mama," he said, with a groan. " I am going 
to hurt you, my little girl." 

She set aside the needleworic and, folding her two 
hands, rested them on his knee. He enclosed them 
in his and still looked at her now pale face fondly. 
Y<a a little they were silent, she collecting her strength, 
he holding back his blow. At last she smiled freely at 
him and he began. 

*' Barbara, it's about," She frowned. " No, not 
that fellow. I wish it were. She — ^look here, dearest, 
Barbara is not straight. She is not straight I I saw 
her last evening . . ." 

He broke off for a moment, but her imploring 
look made him hurry on again, tightening his hand 
ui>on hers, putting his face nearer and nearer to 
hers. 
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" She is not straight, I tell you I I say I saw her 
yesterday evening letting a man kiss her — of all men — 
Crawshay I Wait I Not letting him kiss her, but 
making him. That's what I mean. Listen, dear. He 
was trying to do the right thing, and she wouldn't let 
him. He put his hands over his face and wept. I 
heard him. He asked her to spare him. Poor devil, 
poor weak devils that men are I He wasn't to blame. 
She put her arms round him, and when he put his 
hands over his face she kissed them until he took them 
away. She would not be refused. I was there. I saw 
it. I heard all she said. I wouldn't stop her. I 
thought it best to do it quietly, and so spare every- 
body. If I had gone there would have been a scene. 
She kissed him." 

He stared at her wildly, having woi^ed himself up 
to an hysteric state. When he had reached this point 
his voice broke. He bent his head and sobbed. Mama 
drew him to her bosom, and mothered hint, her face 
calm and pale, with a cold, considering look, a pursed 
mouth, darkened eyes. She fondled his cheek and 
patted his bearded face as it lay on her breast ; as he 
grew quieter she began to murmur gently to him, 
crooned softly ; he lay still after a while, and she 
raised his face to hers. " My dear, my dear," she said 
tenderly, *' we must take counsel now." 

They sat facing on the settle, but now her hands 
were on his shoulders and his folded on her knee. 
" She must go away, at once, far sway. We must 
arrange. Help me. Think." 

" Far away — at once " 

" Too old for the Convent again. And besides '* 

" She mustn't know I know." 

" No, no 1 We must spare everybody I '* 
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" I have it. Mama dear. She must go with Kath- 
erine, to find Psalter." 

They talked the business of this over for some time, 
adjusting the arrangements to their income, and then 
suggesting plausible reasons to quote their acquaint- 
ance. 

" At the last, we must tell Katherine," said Mr. 
Hillincoe. 

'* At the first, dear," said Mama. Then she crept 
into his arms and had her cry. 

That erening, as Mr. Hillincoe was dressing for a 
Cotmty dinner, he found a lot of small change in one of 
his pockets. " One and six, three, four, four and six, 
ont wrong 'un, five and six, say fire. Now where . . . Y " 

*' Didn't you play billiards last night, dear ? " said 
Mama, with a little moue from behind her hair. 

He paused, and then burst out angrily : " I gare 
up the tables and Monte Carlo and life for whist at 
sixpenny points, and this is how that minx repays 
me I " 

But he had had his chat with Lady Psalter, and she 
had agreed to all. There was only Barbara to be told. 
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GIVBB DYMPENA FOOD FOR DOUBT 



The heavy warmth of December passed over into 
January. Dymphna spent her days cosily in the new 
gay nursery, drove out when it was fair with either 
Mrs. Possy or Mrs. Millincoe in the early afternoons, 
and divided her evenings between the nursery again or 
the dining-room. She preferred the dining-room, be- 
cause it was always possible that Ernest might come 
in, and she had got into a state of mind which desired 
company of some sort or another. She did not wish 
for conversation, but she had a feeling that she had 
rather not be alone. She thought about it much, 
and came to the conclusion that everything would be 
much easier when baby was there. It would make 
Ernest fonder, it would make her busier, and both of 
them more understanding one of the other. She had 
ceased to think of her religious difficulties, all her mind 
being absorbed in the future. She prayed fervently 
for the sake of the little one to come, but she did not 
half believe that her intercessions would do any good. 
She felt refreshment from prayer, but she knew that 
writing a letter would relieve her of any trouble in the 
same way. The mere expression of a difficulty, a 
request, with some women, makes for solution. With 
Dymphna silence was a danger. She thought too 
231 
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deeply, too bitterly, with too much detachment. If 
she would be led by her emotions, not giving way to 
reason, she was instantly at ease. She was aware of 
this trait in her nature : she despised herself for it, 
but as the time wore on and she felt the physical 
strain of her position in the house — seeing very well 
that she was nothing to Ernest — she gave way laxly 
to it ; she let her emotions take the lead ; she prayed 
with half an interest, for the sake of the mental re- 
lief ; she read the portions for the day with her hus- 
band and heard his comments on them with attention ; 
she gave in to the comfort the remnants of her old 
faiths had still to offer. She was weak-minded, and 
she knew it. She felt contempt for herself in thus 
proving apostate a second time to her convictions, 
and she decided — in a temporising mood which was 
entirely new to her — ^that when she should have re- 
covered her full health she would not again fail in her 
duty to her conunon sense. 

" I am a scapegrace," she told herself. And going 
to the Chapel at Drum's House, she repeated this 
again and again. 

There was a chat^^e in Ernest also ; at first it seemed 
that he was always irritated about something, but he 
rarely gave way to his temper. He ate more and spoke 
less at meals. From time to time he fidgeted Dymphna 
by his inordinate restlessness ; she saw him tramping 
about in all weathers ; he strode up and down the 
garden path in impatience, whenever he came in too 
soon for his midday meal ; he hurried from the table 
into the study, but he admitted to her that he got on 
no more with the Fathers. " It will come in time," 
he said, shortly, when she pitied him for his enforced 
idleness. 
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" I know what it is," she said, very kindly, " you 
can't set to t Presently the whole thing will come 
with a rush and you'll get down to it splendidly. It 
seems sometimes as if your mind wouldn't act, doesn't 
it?" 

" That is just it," he agreed, without looking at her. 

" I've felt like that about moral things too," said 
Dymphna. '* Our nature is so weak." She broke off 
abruptly, astonished at herself for this platitude. 

" That is just it," he said again, but he did not take 
the opportunity of descanting on the weakness of 
human nature, as he might have done. He did not 
even bring the truism into the next sermon. His 
discourses were entirely Patristic, with little in them 
of human interest. He began to show a thinner cheek, 
and to find the days tiring. 

" I shall be all right when I can set to work," he 
said, if she spoke gently to him of his health. " I am 
all right. Don't worry about me." 

The day following the party at the Possys*, Dymphna 
had stayed late in bed. She had found Ernest very 
poor company on the way home, and had not dared to 
laugh at Albert's exhibition to him. She noticed that 
he was more gloomy than usual, and less inclined to 
lay down the law. He agreed to all she said, and he 
kindly listened to her chatter when they got home. 
There was a tenderness in his manner in the morning 
also ; he rose very early, he had not rested well, and 
said he would not hear of her coming to pour out his 
tea for him. 

When he had breakfasted, he ran up to look in at 
her once more, and nodded more happily at her from 
the door. 

'* Mind you are up for dinner 1 " he called. She 
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r06e at onoe, taking her time, and was in her best mood 
for the midday meal. But when he came in bis maimer 
had relapsed : he was dark-browed, short in his 
answers, furtive in his looks. It was a relief to see 
him go out again in the afternoon. 

The warmth was oppressive, almost unhealthy. A 
snowstorm had been prophesied from the north-west, 
but for some days there had been a sickly mildness in 
the air, which deluded the lawns into the beUef that 
spring was at hand. The fields had a look of life in 
them, the soft wind tossed new leaves on the straw- 
berries. Day after day the valleys had looked for the 
bank of cloud ; day after day the wind had teased out 
little wisps of white across the skies. The air was 
fresh only in the early morning; the lengthening 
twilight was as warm as May. The cattle went far 
and wide, instead of huddling aa they do before storms. 
Old farmers gnmibled at the continued calm. 

In the Vicarage, the fires seemed a mockery. They 
flickered feebly under the srmrays that came in at the 
uncurtained windows and open doors. The day had 
brought sunshine for many hours, and the evening 
was still warm with the reminiscence of it. Dymphna 
had had her tea alone, after a drive with Mrs. Fossy 
and Daisy ; they had seen the Vicar busy in the village 
as they returned, and Dymphna had therefore de- 
clined going into Sendal Water for tea, as he would be 
sore to be at home. Mrs. Possy did not press her. 

E^est had not come in, and after tea Dymphna 
had taken her solitary station in the dining-room, 
counting the half-hours before the servant would be 
due withi the supper-cloth. She had set the windows 
wide, but the blinds were down ; all the noise of the 
village reached her. She could hear the va-d-vicnt 
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about the public-house and the little general shop. 

The noise was companionable : the Vicarage kitchen 
was carefully insulated, so that none of the sounds 
could come to the house, and on a cold dry night, 
when the air set away from the slope> Dymphna was 
as silent as if she were already in the tomb. Generally 
she liked that state of things, but now she preferred the 
chatter and indistinguishable cheeriness from below. 

She was sewing busily, intent on her work, with her 
undermind occupied with some contNited train of 
thought, when she was startled by a slight noise on 
the path outside. She half rose, then sank back, re- 
assuring herself that it was easily explicable : a little 
gravel settling on the edge of a puddle, a miniature 
landslip on the grass border. But she still fancied 
it was like a footstep planted carefully on the path, 
and the notion, silly as she deemed it, would not be 
dismissed. Who on earth should be about in the 
Vicarage garden at half-past seven on a January 
night ? And stealthily 1 Burglars would not come 
so early ; they would not choose the occupied side of 
the house, they would not pass within a few feet of the 
study window, where apparently the " step " bad 
fallen. 

When the maid came in to lay the supper, she did 
not mention the inradent ; when Ernest entered, she 
still kept silent. She had tried to reason herself into 
the idea that it was all imagined, but by dint of think- 
ing of the trivial incident she had magnified it a 
thousandfold. He was bright in his manner, but at 
moments he seemed to sink into dejection. 

For all her efforts to amuse and entertain him, and 
for all his to be amused, the supper was rather a 
melancholy feast. He returned at once to his room, 
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and stayed there late. Dymphna was asleep long 
before he had put aside his vork. 

The next day he was with her all the time. He 
seemed anxious to make up for his neglect earlier, and 
she took his attentions in good part. In the afternoon 
he walked with her a little, and would have stayed 
by her the rest of the time, but for the call of a parish- 
ioner. He had to go out with this man, and he came 
lovingly to kiss her Au revoir. While he was absent, 
Dymphna received Lady Psalter, who was leaving 
at once for France. She was very delightfully kind 
to Dymphna, very cheerful and very amusing. She 
had stayed to take tea with her, as she bad arranged 
to meet her sister there. Miss Millincoe was also in 
high spirits at the intended journey. 

They had not gone many minutes when the Vicar 
came in. He had had no tea, and Dymphna busied 
herself to make him fresh, bustling about her little 
samovar which always amused him so, and disdaining 
to ring for the housemaid. 

"You don't notice I've got the samovar?" she 
said, as he did not deride the thing as usual. 

" Why, so you have I " he said, laughing. " Now 
for the scalds t Wait until I've got the sticking 
plaster." 

" If anyone gets a scald, / shan't. It has been 
greatly admired, and by no less a lady than Lady 
Psalter. She made me show her again and again, and 
she intends to get one for her mother." 

" You've not been alone, then, dear ? " he said. 

Dymphna had rearranged the cakes and dainties to 
make the remnants look as appetising as possible. 
She tod£ a little seat in front of him, holding the plate 
invitingly, and began to chatter of the intended de- 
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parture. He was mach astonished. He put down his 
cup and folded his amis. 

" Why, this is new 1 " he said. " Had you heard of 
it before ? " 

" Not a word. I abnost said I was surprised. I 
think they are going rather in a hurry, I esrpect they 
are ladies who make plans quickly. I know Miss 
Millincoe is always changing her mind. I shall miss 
her indeed, she is so happy and amusing." 

He answered with some civility with regard to Bar- 
bara, which pleased Dymphna much. She had rather 
expected him to say " A good riddance," or some- 
thing ungracious. He drank his tea and chose several 
cakes, which he left. He talked freely of his after- 
noon's business, and went into the details of all that 
his visitor had said and what he himself had replied. 
His temper gradually grew bad ; he had begun by 
being hearty, he ended by becoming petulant. He 
went out, leaving the door to bang behind him. She 
beard him lock the study door upon himself. 

As the evening closed well in, the first dash of cold 
came in at the windows. It foretold the threatened 
storm, it pierced and spreadj^^After a little the wind 
came soughing up from the north, damp and pene- 
trating. Dymphna had the windows closed and sat 
over the fire. The cold increased, and the whole room 
was in a draught. It was the first time so bitter a 
wind had been felt during the winter. Dymphna went 
upstairs to the nursery to feel whether that was 
sheltered indeed by the laurustinus. The room was 
perfectly quiet and still ; the almost summer heat of 
the last few days was yet in it ; the wind could be 
heard raging at the other side of the shrubbery, and 
the rattling of the windows on the north side of the 
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house was loud in her ears, but here there was no 
morement, no draught. She leaned against the folded 
shutters and looked out into the indigo darkness. She 
could see the flower-beds under the study window, and 
the neat grass edging on each side of the path. It was 
a dark night, and the light from the house served to 
make the blackness worse. She was about to fasten 
the shutters, when she heard a window move down- 
stairs, and peering out idly enough, she was amazed 
to see Ernest stepping from the grass edging and so, 
with feline nicety, along by the path. She went down 
and tried his door. It was lodced. She stood for a 
minute, finger to cheek, then her mind woriced at hi^ 
speed. She went to the kitchen door. 

** Hannah, I think the potatoes would be nicer 
baked," she said with cheerful emphasis. " I have 
changed my mind." She withdrew, smiling ; both 
the servants were busy at the table, bent over some 
dressmaking problem. 

She slipped on a coat of Ernest's that hung in the 
hall, and, passing through the drawing-room, stepped 
into the garden. The study was as usual ; the linen 
blind down, a bright light within, the window opm a 
(ew inches at the top, apparently quite closed at the 
bottom. She searched the dark mould for his foot- 
mariEs and finding one put her own foot in it and 
tried the lower sash ; it was up about the depth of a 
finger-tip, just enough to m^ce it easy to lift from out- 
side. She found, in the darkness under the window, 
a small hand rsJte, propped under the sill. In the 
house, she put away his coat and went back to her 
sewing on the cot-adomments. 
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BUSBIES, AS LIFE WILL, TOWARDS TRAOEDY 

" Let us sloDe. Time drfveth oamrd ftut. 
And in a little while our lips are dtirab." 

Tehktion : The Lotiu-E«ters. 

The first feeling she had been aware of was the fear 
that £mest might be observed by someone. It was 
to everybody's advantage to avert a scandal. Not the 
fear that she might be betrayed, nor yet the horror 
that the discovery of his possible unfaithfulness should 
have aroused, but the mean thought that there must 
be no scandal I The next moment she had escaped 
this narrow scope. She b^an to think serenely, and 
never lost her presence of mind. 

It was not clear that evil had been done, that it had 
been even contemplated ; the whole affair might be 
a jest on his part, which he would enjoy telling her of 
later. She would not for the moment remember how 
unlikely it was that he should jest at all, and that he 
should be up to some practical joke. He was not a 
man for that kind of thing, and she had to fall back 
on his playful mockery about the samovar to support 
her theory that this was all for fun. He rarely in- 
dulged in witticisms, never in active joking. She 
would not listen for his return, but chose to sit close 
up to the fire, as far from the window and door as she 
could, and await his coming there. 

When the supper was served, and he came in at the 
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last note of the bell, without any sign of a smile, or 
any roguish solemmty, she began to wonder whether 
all were as amusing and as easily explained as she had 
pretended t(^ imagine. She attempted to tell him of 
it, but the firat words she intended to use — *' I wonder 
the change in the weather hasn't tempted you out " — 
would not leave her lips. When she spoke, he an- 
swered as usual, not making any special effort to carry 
on the subjects she broached. There was no mention 
of any' escapade which was to keep her in laughter all 
supper-time. 

*' Don't read," she said, after supper. 

He turned in some surprise. *' You want me to talk 
to you." He sat down again, and when the servant 
had cleared the table, he got a book and read to her, 
chatting in between pages. She did not remark how 
badly he read ; he garbled the sense, and had no idea 
of what the author was about. She listened to bis 
tone, but her mind was busy elsewhere. At last he 
bade her go to bed. He spoke very kindly, with tender 
authority. Dymphna obeyed at once, like a little 
child. He was evidently touched by this docility ; he 
drew her to him and kissed her on the brow. 

" Good night, my darling ; sleep well." 

At the touch of his arm, she felt a certain repulsion. 
and not only curtailed the embrace, but went up with 
nothing more than a short " Good night." 

The next day she dogged his steps. He tried to 
avoid her, becoming aware very soon that she was 
watching him. He was uneasy, and after she had 
followed him — smiling very much — into the viUage in 
the morning, the men's club in the afternoon, and the 
vestry at five o'clock, he was firm to go alone into his 
study. 
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" What a habit you've made of it ! " she said, 
lightly. 

" Of what ? " 

" Why, of being alone in the evenings." 

" I must read." He went out, and she again heard 
the bolt turned on the door. 

She put oo a thick cloak and went up to the room 
above. The same thing happened ; Ernest came out 
and sneaked away. He had left the window as before, 
open a bare inch at the bottom. Dymphna waited a 
few minutes before going out. Then she made her way 
to the garden-bed, and tlirew up the lower sash, noting 
the cleverness with which it was arranged. She put- 
aside the blind, and looked in, seeing the tidiness of 
the room ; the table was set as for reading, paper, 
pen and large volume at hand. The window ran up 
and down almost silently. She tried it again and 
again, admiring her husband's ingenuity. The action 
suggested a trap. She pushed the upper half well 
home and closed the lower. That done, she went up 
again to her station. 

Shortly before the su|^r-hoiir, she saw Ernest come 
to the g^en-bed. He appeared to hesitate ; then by 
exerting some force, managed to hft the window, for 
he climbed out of sight. After a moment, he came out 
again. He showed a great restlessness, standing by 
the open window and looking up and down the house. 
The night was too dark for her to see his expression, 
but she could note his movements. He stepped softly 
along the side of the house and she ran to another 
room to see where he went. He manoeuvred stealthily 
to peer into the drawing-room, where a lamp had been 
placed. She judged by his movements that he could 
not see much between the edge of the blind and the 
B 
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jamb. At length he pushed a twig of pyrus against the 
glass, tapping lightly ; then drew away ; twice more 
he tried and Btood waiting. At this, Dymphna grew 
impatient. She put her hand softly to the catch of 
the nursery window, but the slight noise it made was 
heard by the man b^ieath. She saw him step back 
hurriedly from the lighted drawing-room, and lode up 
and down the house. After a short pause, he started 
off again. 

Dymphna went down at once. She had to make her 
way out, and to do this quietly took some time. Then 
she ran round the bouse to take the same zoad as be 
had gone. She had seen which way be turned, but 
beyond that she knew nothing, llie way went up 
towards the woods. 

The wind had again risen with the fall of night. It 
came in powerful gusts, less cold than they had been 
the previous evening, but furiously sudden. 

Dymphna bad to battle against the wind, and she 
found the path up hard climbing. At last she reached 
the shelter of the first sparse tree-trunks, and then the 
way was easier. Crawshay had gone straight up, but 
she took the path, some distance after him, and going 
circuitously. She passed the holly hedge and arbour 
of Drum's House, having no r^ard to where she was. 
She threaded the track among the trees, and came to 
the thickest of the wood. 

The place was utterly unfamiUar to her ; she had 
never climbed so far in the light ; at night all was 
imknown. She had no knowledge of whither she was 
bound, but took the path ahead always. It was only 
natural that she should choose the ways whidi were 
most trodden, aud when she was turned from the cart- 
track by a fallen trunk, she fcdlowed one of the nar- 
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Towest passages ; vague, indescribable hints that one 
road was more often trodden than another led her 
on, unconscious of their import, only subconscious 
of their existence. She went with direct step, her 
destiny leading her to the place where he was to be 
found. 

At the clearing, ehe paused, and for the first time 
took coimsel with herself. The hut suggested that 
someone would see her, and she did not care to be seen. 
She did not fear the tramps or rough folk of the woods, 
if such there were, but she dreaded the talk that her 
appearance in such an out-of-the-way place would 
occasion, should she be recognised. She knew little 
of the country-side, but she thought this must be some 
small farm, cotter's dwelling, or the like. The place, 
in the mirk of night, had the look of a reputable cot- 
tage, seeming larger than by day, and not revealing 
its dilapidated state. 

She grew more and more conscious of her foolish- 
ness in thus running agate at night, without any 
notion where she was, or why she did it, as she 
looked at the cot before her. Standing there, she 
became aware moreover that she was very cold, and 
her cloak was wet through. A plash of sleety rain, 
repetition of what had pursued her most of the way, 
recalled her plight. She had not felt the force of it in 
the shelter of the trees, but here in the clearing it 
attacked her cruelly. There was wind in full blast, 
and the scurrying rain had touches of sharp sleet in 
it. I^e trees roared in unison, or stood silent about 
her. She gathered her skirt about her ankles and 
shivered, turning to the path again. At the moment 
of her decision to be gone as swiftly as possible, the 
weather took a sudden angry turn, and with a scream 
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of almost human malignity, a blizzard tore through 
the wood. She heard the trees wrenched and fall, she 
felt the torrents of snow and hail that drove her against 
the hut as it were a blow. There was shelter on the 
farther side of the cot, and she fought round to it, 
almost crying with the physical agony of frozen fingers 
and chilled body. In the lee of the chapel, she could 
breathe, but she did not pause there, fearing lest the 
fury of the storm should follow her to that shelter. 
She passed to the back of the cot, and, forgetting her 
dread of discovery, was relieved to And a light there. 
It was dim, little to boast of. It came apparently 
through a small and grimy window. A couple of feet 
from the window a heap of faggots was neatly built, 
serving as a sort of screen. Dymphna made her 
way between this pile and the glass pane and 
looked in. 

She came out almost at once, but — ^with much the 
same actions which she had noted in her husband a 
little earlier — returned again to peer in at the 
window. 

The blizzard quieted for a little, and she came away, 
walking into the first path that offered itself. She 
walked hastily, with the air of a person who has some 
purpose. She kept on and on, careless where she trod, 
whither she went ; but all at once her strength 
seemed to give way ; she was conscious of fatigue, 
great pain, inability to go farther. She sank down 
on the sodden ground, but an instant later she was 
seized with fright, imagining all kinds of evil from the 
woods. The storm had returned for a space, and the 
upper branches of the trees were full of noise. She 
ran hot-foot, crying aloud; but this agitation, too, 
passed ; the wood could do her no barm. She settled 
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to a dreary walk, dra^fing herself along, with wet 
clothes impeding her steps, taking the first path 
slowly and with agam no idea where she should come 
at last. She was divided from time to time between 
fear of her position, alone in the wood at night, lost, 
and the horror of what she had learnt. On leaving 
the clearing, she had taken the cart-track to Lands, 
and she had not far to go, though her weariness made 
it seem many miles, before she was close to the Far- 
mer's house, and the lights of Lands shone through 
the thinning trees. She summoned up courage to go 
and ask for help, and tapped gently at the first door. 
This was the door which Dummett and his wife alone 
used. He had rooms apart from the rest of the house 
and buildings. 

At the noise, he thought it was Barbara coming up 
through the storm. He opened at once, quietly, and 
put out a hand. Dymphna took it and went in, cling- 
ing to him for support. 

The meeting took them both by surprise, for she 
had thought she would see a stranger. He saw at once 
that his visitor was not in a state to be running about 
in the storm, and without more than a cheery word, 
he put her by the fire, unloosed her cloak, slipped a 
stool under her feet, and then began to busy himself 
with a hot toddy. He paused after a minute, and said 
in a casual way, " You'd like Mrs. Rosskelly." 

" No, no," said Dymphna hurriedly, not knowing 
whom he meant. 

" My housekeeper," he said. 

Dymphna made a sign with her hand to prevent 
his fetching the woman, and burst into tears. Dum- 
mett turned away to his boiling kettle and lumps of 
sugar. 
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" I am tired, that's all," said Symplms, with an 
effort. She drew out her handkerchief, but it was wet 
through, having been tucked into the pocket of her 
cloak. Duminettgaveheralargeoneof his, and made 
some light cheerful remark. She smiled in return, Mid 
thanked him. *' If you'd let me get rested a little," 
she said, drying her eyes, and affecting a tone of 
matter-of-fact conversation, *' and then show me my 
way to the Vicarage, I should be so grateful." 

The Farmer was a man of action. He knew no 
women but his wife and his housekeeper. The latter 
was a countrywoman, who mothered him, and buUied 
him rather. He could not judge how to treat his eerie 
guest from his knowledge of Mrs. Rosskdiy ; cer- 
tainly he could not, from his acquaintance with Bar- 
bara. He saw that she wanted rest, and warmth, and 
silence. He gave her all ; the hot drink ready, he 
poured some out, and put it in her hand. She looked 
up surprised. 

" Thank you, I never take it." 

" It's what you want to warm you." 

" You are very good, Mr, Dummett. I think I had 
rather not." 

He waited a moment, but she was shivering, and the 
dress she wore was steaming merrily in the heat. 
*' You must," he said, with the air that Barbara found 
sometimes so delightful, sometimes so irksome. 
" Drink a little of it, as hot as you can." He lifted 
the glass and put it to her iips. She obeyed at once. 
She had never had to deal with a man who ordered 
her like a child. She drank the unsavoury mixture, 
as she thoiight it, and felt the benefit at once. He put 
the glass down again, and she took it up and sipped 
until the tears stood in her eyes, and her cold face 
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turned flaming hot. She drank the last drop, and 
livened up. The effect of the strong potion was to 
loosen her tongue. She saw her life very differently. 
She looked about her with hope and resignation. 
While the Farmer made up the fite with logs and light 
wood, not caring to dull it by puttmg on coal, she 
drew nearer, and spread her wet garment out over 
the chair she was in. 

" That's right," he said. " Get that dry. I don't 
suppose your cloak will take long to dry." He had 
hung it over a chair, and now turned it. Dymphna's 
head had been covered only with the hood of the 
cloak ; it was wet, the hair clinging in dark wisps 
about her face. She tried to make herself tidier with 
a comb from the braids at the back. He brought her 
a brush from the next room, handing it to her in the 
most ordinary way. She was more touched by this 
little action than ^e had been by anything else. She 
gave way suddenly, and began to tell him all. 

He let her speak, taking a seat opposite to her, 
puzzled as to what she meant. He had guessed that 
something extraordinary was afoot to bring her up 
there in such weather at that hour. The hot drink 
had muddled her sorely ; she talked for a time with- 
out cohemicy, but at last Dummett began to under- 
stand, and all at once he gathered what she meant. 
She went over the same words again and again, until 
she had driven some meaning into them. He recon- 
structed from her words the events of the past few 
days : the step on the path, the change in the hus- 
band's manner, the effort he had made to do right, 
the disappearance on the evening before, the trick she 
had played him, the fright he had taken, the second 
hurried journey up to the woman in the woodsi the 
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despairing pursuit of the wife, the chance that led her 
to find him, the horror of all she had seen. He let her 
talk on and on, growmg duller with every reiteration. 
As she tired, he brightened. He asked no questions, 
but from time to time, when she burst out afresh into 
wild tears, he patted her hand. She gradually grew 
calmer and less noisy. When she had told him all for 
the third or fourth time, she felt the effects of the 
toddy passing off, and became more reasonable. She 
looked up into his face, with an elf-look. 

" But, you know," she said, adopting a sensible 
tone, and wiping away the last tears from her dis< 
ordered face, *' this must all be kept quiet. You are 
not to tell anyone. I should not have told you but 
for feeling so Ul. There must be nothing known, you 
understand. For his sake, particularly, of course, 
though I have another reason. And then for theirs." 

*' No, no, no. I won't tell anyone." He patted her 
hand again, reassuringly. " That will be best." 

" It would do more harm. You don't know how I 
felt about it at first. I meant everyone should know. 
But I realised it would be better not. I wish I'd left 
the window I And it will be quite all right. She is 
going away. Poor ' Papa ' and ' Mama ' must never 
know.'* 

Dummett had sprung up, and was staring at her 
:wildly. Dymphna had heard of the Farmer's strange 
temper, but she was not frightened. 

" Say the name 1 " he said. 

'* Barbara Millincoe." 

" Where are they ? " 

*' In a cottage in the forest." 

He lifted her cloak off the chair and put it round 
her. Then he opened the door and drew her out with 
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him. She faced the cold night with a shudder, but 
she thought he was taking her home, and did not con- 
nect his sudden change of manner with anything she 
had said. In the bitter wind, the hot drink took pos- 
session of her again, and she babbled as they went 
again, talking no more of her grief, but of anything 
that came into her head. She went blindly, letting 
him drag her. 

The way that had taken her so long alone was short 
with him as guide. She found herself back at the 
clearing. The little gate had been pulled to, but 
Dummett, with a blow of his hand, broke it down 
and they went in. The noise of the night was great, 
and he went without caution ; but the cot was empty, 
the light extinguished. He went in, taking Dymphna 
with him. There were signs of occupancy. Flowers, 
from a hothouse, had been placed on the table, and 
were lying nipped in the cold. Dymphna recognised 
them as being the gift of a parishioner to herself. 
This made her indignant, and she threw them to 
the groimd. 

She vas still occupied with this new catise of anger 
when he drew her out again. " I'll kill them both I " 
he said. 

*' No one must know," she urged, bent on this one 
idea. *' If you kiU them, everyone will know," 

She went along, forgetting her weariness, looking 
in the dark alleys for her husband. She followed 
Dummett close ; at times he held her arm, supporting 
her. She had a notion that they were trying to track 
them there and then. She was surprised when they 
came down the slope and round to the Vicarage. 

*' Go in, and send him out to me." 

She obeyed, stepping into the garden and by the 
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path to the window. She looked, with little care as to 
silence, into the study. Ernest was not there. She 
told Dummett, who waited at the gate. 

*' Go into the house and inquire." 

She rang, and tried to speak lightly to the house- 
maid. 

*' Is the Vicar in yet, Lucy ? Knock at the study 
door, will you ? " The girl returned with the infor- 
mation that there was no answer, 

" But the door's locked, ma'am," she added, with 
some alarm. 

" Yes, I know, but he had to go out earlier." She 
went out again, leaving the maid frightened at her 
appearance. " They've not come here," she said to 
the Farmer. 

" I'll find them yet." 

"Let them go." 

" Ah, I will. When I've said my say." 

Dymphna was alarmed at his tone. " You must 
not do anything. You can't change his fancy." 

" ril not try." 

*' I tell you nobody must know." 

" It's my behef they've got wind of your knowing 
and run for it." He said this sullenly, and drooped 
his head. But the next moment he roused himself to 
action ; he strode away hastily, and when he had gone 
a few yards broke into a run. 

Dymphna waited at the gate, expecting his return. 
She leaned on the post, unconscious how the time 
went. She began to foi^t him, and to think only of 
waiting there for her husband. She could not bring 
herself to go in ; after tramping up and down and 
leaning on the gate alternately for some time, she made 
an effort to reach the door, but she had a sense of 
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physical repulsion ; it seemed to her that she would 
die ere she crossed the threshold, and though she was 
able to go and come in the silent road and on the grass, 
she could not bring herself to the trial. By and by, 
she felt the sense of fear stretching towards her ; she 
had the same uncanny certainty that she could not 
again pass the gate ; by degrees as she indulged this 
fear it grew on her, She was forced away from the 
house, the road, the village. She let her fancy lead 
her away, thinking she would be safe anywhere away 
from the place. Without realising where she was, she 
came to the holly arbour and the side wicket of the 
garden to Drum's House. This little gate filled her 
with no terror, she pushed it open and went in. 

The brilliancy of the windows was thrown ba*^ 
dully from the lawn and the side of the scarp. Mr. 
Millincoe was sitting in the back of a room, reading. 
Katherine was in her rooms above, busily finishing 
her packing. She went to and fro, lamp in hand, 
before the windows. The rays of light hurried across 
the lawn and fell on Dymphna, who had by now 
strayed into the centre of the grass. She had passed 
from the fear and superstition which had oppressed 
her, and was not aware of anything except her weari- 
ness, and the coolth and softness of the lawn. She 
looked at the house curiously, but without intelligence, 
wondering what that light was running about. She 
watched it pass above the trees, and dance up and 
down on the far side of the grass. While she stared 
at it idly, Katherine put it aside, and the place was 
peacefully dark for a while. 

After a few minutes, Katherine began her wander- 
ing again. The rays of light fell on Dymphna and 
startled her. She sped aside to the shade, but the 
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gleam followed ; wherever she turned it seemed to run 
after her, like a well-directed limelight. Up and down 
the lawn she hurried, alarmed at the pursuing glow, 
and up and down in her room Lady Fsalter carried 
the lamp. The wavering light and the lit figure at- 
tracted Mr. Millincoe's attention. I^Kiking up, he saw 
Dymphna pass once, twice, blindly, with no idea 
whither she was running. 

" The ghost 1 The ghost I " he shouted. His wife 
ran in frightened, and together they watched Dymphna 
flutter, like a dazed moth, across the sward a^(^in. 
She heard the shout and stopped. The trembling 
light stood still. Katherine had seen the movements 
on the grass, and, putting her lamp in the window, 
was coming down. Without a thought of fear, she 
undid the garden door and ran out on to the lawn. 
Dymphna came to her senses, and tried to invent 
some excuse for being found there. What would it 
mean to them ? They had always been so kind to 
her, and they would suffer far more than she from 
this disgrace. They would lose everything in losing 
honour. She had the coming child to make up for her 
loss. " I must find them I " she cried aloud. " They 
must never know 1 " She fell from sheer fatigue as 
she tried to escape, and Katherine came in time to 
raise her. Mr. Millincoe ran out, forgetting his fears. 
He thought this was Barbara, up to some mischief ; 
but when he saw her fall he cared not who it was. 
Katherine was trying to carry the little creature in ; 
Dymphna was limp in her grasp, not unconscious, but 
failing fast. Mr. Millincoe lifted her easily and went 
in, where his wife was waiting. 

She surrounded the half-fainting girl with tender 
care, and Dymphna put up her hands. The one idea 
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possessed her, and she prayed aloud. " Mary snccour 
me. Lord Jesus, they must never know. Mary be 
with me. They must never know." 

She cried sadly when they prevented her rising. 
The two women busied themselves about her, loosing 
her collar and bodice ; Papa fetched a warm wrap. 
Id taking it from his hand, his wife looked at him, then 
her gaze travelled to Katherine's face. No word was 
said, except the gentle murmurs which Mama spoke 
from time to time to the fainting girl. After a little, 
Katherine got up from her knees by the couch and 
went out. They beard her going upstairs, and saw 
her light moving about. She went from room to room, 
from floor to floor. When she, fame down again, she 
was still silent. 

Dymphna was better ; her head ached, and her 
heart beat wildly, but the trembling had ceased, the 
beneficial effects of the hot drink she had had at Lands 
took possession of her. 

She sat up. *' I must get back," she said. She was 
surprised that they made no attempt to stop her. 
Mrs. Millincoe said, " Fetch my thick coat, Kitty." 
Lady Psalter followed them to the door, covering the 
sight of Dymphna's untidy appearance from the 
butler. 

" I'll wait," she said, calmly, and waved them 
adieu. 

I^ft alone, she went up again, folded her last gar- 
ments, addressed her last labels, and then going into 
Barbara's room finished the packing of her sister's 
trunks. She worked with method, and set everything 
in order, even to putting ready the cloak and gloves 
Barbie was to wear. She gathered a few trifles for the 
journey in a Uttle handbag, and piled the small pieces 
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of luggage on a chair by the door. From time to time 
she took her lamp and went through the rooms, or 
with an air of nonchalance walked downstairs and 
searched the reception-rooms in turn. There was no 
sign of her sister's return. 
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mOWa DYMPENA. BROKES 

"F£UdUpus^, 

Qui DC peut TCTcnir— 
Tourment de ma pens^ I ' 

Dymphna's strength had given out, and the Hiltincoes 
had ahnost to carry her. Mama b^an to question the 
caution which had made her refuse the carnage which 
Mr. MiUincoe had su^>ested, wb«i she felt how the 
poor girl hung between them, dragging her feet, sigh- 
ing, nearly asleep with weariness. But, as they 
reached the gate of the Vicarage, Dymphna roused 
herself, making an effort to scheme sensibly. 

She led the way to the study window, threw it up 
and bade Mr. MiUincoe climb in. He did so at once, 
putting aside the blind and bolting the window after 
him, as she bade. Then from his imprisonment he 
heard the front-door bell ring, and the servant admit 
his wife and Mrs. Crawshay. There was some query 
as to whether the supper should be served, and Mrs. 
MiUincoe took it upon herself to answer that she would 
like supper above aU things. 

A moment later, Dymphna tapped at the door and 
bade Mr. MiUincoe come out. She left them while she 
went up and put her hair tidy, trying to arrange her 
dress more orderly. The meal was served when she 
came down, and she dismissed the servant. 

They sat at the table discussing the situation. 
*SS 
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Dymphna began by saying, without emotion, "He 
will never come bat^ now, since he knows I know," 

" We must think what is to be done," said Mrs. 
Millincoe. 

" I saw him steal out of the window. Oh, not for 
the first time I But he didn't know before that I knew. 
I followed him." 

" You followed him . , ." M«na took her up en- 
couragingly. 

Dymphna remembered that they did not know 
what she had seen ; she remembered also that they 
must never know. She put a hand to her lip, staring 
at them, silent and dismayed. After a little, during 
which they looked at her kindly. Papa rose and went 
to his wife's side, putting a hand on her shoulder. 
From this position he said quietly, " She goes in a day 
or two, my dear." 

*' You know I " Dymphna cried, starting up. 

" We knew. That's why we're sending her off. 
But we didn't guess it had gone very far," he added. 

" She has gone with him," Dymphna said, shaking 
her head. 

They both cried out at this. '* No, she will never 
do that. She will think of her chances." 

" Well, why did he go out again, directly he came 
in ? " asked Dymphna. *' He would have come bade. 
They aren't caring for appearances any more. He is 
always the first to think of how it locks. If he had 
meant to keep up a show, he'd have come in to 
supper." 

" He will come back presently," said Mams. " I 
know she will. He will have no reason to go away, if 
she isn't with him. And she won't be. I know her 
weU," 
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" I will wait up." Dymphna was eager to be alone. 
But when they had gone, — and they went ahnost at 
once, — she was frightened, first lest he should not 
return, and then that he would. The servants, coming 
in to ask ii there would be no prayers, were startled 
at her looks. 

She dismissed them with some reason which seemed 
good at the time, and told them not to be alarmed 
about her. She had been walking about with Mrs, 
Millincoe, and was tired, but she told them she 
would go up almost at once ; she would not wait {or 
the Vicar. She went up after them, and changed from 
her muddy dress into her night attire and a dressing- 
gown. Coming down she went into the study and 
made diligent search among all his papers, went 
through his pass-book, rummaged his desk. There 
were neither incriminating entries nor elucidating 
letters. She found, however, that the cash-box was 
out of his desk and unlocked. There was no money 
in it. He had had a few pounds in gold, not much 
indeed, the day before. It struck midnight ; late 
hours for the Vicarage. She tidied the room, put out 
all the lights in the house, and, going to bed, slept 
soundly. 
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TELLS OF WAITING 



But no sleep visited Dram's House. There they 
wfuted later than midnight for Barbara's return, 
sitting in the dark at last, so that she might be em- 
boldened to creep in. By degrees they had pieced 
together Dymphna's story and their own knowledge. 

Katherine had her plan to start on the morrow, to 
wait not a day longer near the place. " No one will 
be a whit the wiser," she said, *' if we go off by the 
first train. I am all ready. I've finished her boxes, 
while you were out. Everything's ready," 

It was so arranged at last, and they waited for her 
return, sitting in fireless, lampless silence, or, at best, 
mimnuring consolation to each other from the dark- 
ness. Midnight struck, the next hour, two o'clock, 
the day for the departure was well in, and Barbie did 
not come. They warded off the truth for a little 
longer, and thea in the bitterest hour of the morning, 
they faced the future bravely, 

" She has gone." They spoke it without tears, 
without lament. Every one of them was ready to do 
the best for Barbie, to hide her " mistake," to give 
her yet another chance. 

In the darkness they compounded a plan, speaking 
it in whispers. It was Papa's idea at first, but the 
358 
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others fell into it eagerly. It led to Mama's going up 
to Barbara's room to finish there what was left of the 
night. 

Lady Psalter and Miss Barbara breakfasted in her 
Ladyship's room, hurrying on with their packing. 
Mr. MiUincoe rode out to fetch the "Hope and 
Andior " fly, as there was far too much lu^age for 
the carriage. He was soon followed by it, and while 
servants were busy getting out the multitudinous 
packages and trunks, he was heard shouting a cheery 
" See you later I " from the farther side of the holly 
hedge. 

When the fly was encumbered with luggage, the 
two ladies got in. *' And Miss Barbara, madam ? " 
the servant asked. 

*' Miss Barbara started on foot with Mr. HilUncoe 
just this minute," said Mrs. Millincoe, pleasantly. " I 
am surprised she didn't say good-bye, Henderson. 
She was excited, I expect." 

Lady Psalter stretdied out her hand. " I will say 
it for both," she said, genially, smiling and speaking 
in a manner very different from her usual haughtiness. 
She nodded and laughed all round, and they started, 
lumbering off on the stony track. 

Over the brow of the farther hill, where the horse 
was slowly shu£9ing aloi^. Papa got in. The driver 
was half asleep ; he could not have told you how 
many ladies he was conducting, or how many dauigh- 
ters Mr. Millincoe, of Drum's House, had. Drink cmd 
the simple life had long since frittered any brains he 
had be^ bom with : Mr. Millmcoe knew it, and had 
chosen him for this very qualification. No one trusted 
the poor creature in anything he said. Papa sketched 
his local character as they crawled along. 
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IS FULL OF BOA VERY 



** 111 ont dMoW gkfment, gklment ; chKun sod toor. 
* Cctte fiUe, eUc at iiiort«. est nwrte doni mi amoiua.' 
Ill lont iliit anx champs, aiu champi comme toui lei jc 
Paul Poar : Balladti tm 

The station at Cropp -was four and a half miles from 
the valley. It was the nearest station for Drum's 
House neighbourhood, but as a rule everyone travelled 
from Pinyard, which lay six good miles on the other 
side. Pinyard had a refreshment-room, a paper stall, 
two side lanes into the yard for loading, and a small 
" engine ' ' house, where two or three trolleys were kept. 
Pinyard porters and stationmaster, ticket-eoUectors 
and newspaper boys all looked on the County as their 
clients. No one of consequence had ever been koown 
to start from Cropp, whose bucolic porter was signal- 
man as well, and whose stationmaster sold and col- 
lected the tickets ; on market days, even, he shed his 
badges of office and acted as aide-de-camp to the 
guards. No one above the rank of a tradesman set 
out from Cropp ; indeed, but one train for London 
stopped there daily, unless notice were given an hour 
beforehand to the signalmim. There was nothing to 
be gained in going from this minute station, and evea 
the Cropp solicitor (whose brother-in-law sold meat) 
preferred to ride into Pinyard, for the sake of standing 
unobserved on the platform with any stray units 
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of the County, rather than to be the centre of attrac- 
tion on his OTrn native heath. 

January was usually a dead season with the 
stationmaster and his acolyte. The rush of poultry 
at Christmas time was succeeded by a calm whidi 
lasted till the crops of early vegetables in March. The 
month was generally spent by both in garnishing the 
station slopes with symbolic designs in flint stones, 
whitewashed, particularly hideous at that time of the 
year, when the sodden tangled grass could not boast 
of a tuft to hide one of these " dolmens." Later on 
the springing daffodils and primroses would make the 
defaced banks fair again, and the diligent rains wash 
off the worst whiteness of this Camac ornament. The 
two officials toiled for some six hours a day at this 
esthetic labour o' love, and were well repaid by the 
admiring comments of the Thursday passengers : the 
district small farmers and their families, produce- 
laden, journeying to Bandiston for the maricet. Oc- 
casionally, a well-meaning Londoner on the train, 
believing these extravagant microliths to be truly 
the innate art of a simple people, would express a lazy 
approval as he hung from the window of his smoker 
to get a breath of air, and the master and bis man, 
red-eared, would feel their cup of praise full to the 
brim. 

It was a January Friday, a particularly unhappy day, 
the clamour of Thursday having died away and left 
the flattest of fiat weeks to follow. Not so much as an 
egg had been seen on the platform since eight o'clock, 
and the porter, strolling oft to his secondary character 
as signalman, was quite as desperate as Hamlet and 
almost as |Hcturesque, in his whitewash-streaked vest 
and trousers. From his lofty station he could see 
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the roads all aboat, and in the distance the loveriog 
brow of the system, wooded and dark. He made, as 
was his wont, a cursory examination of the several 
roads, and his practised eye caught sight of a carriage 
coming on the way that led from ov^ the hills. Lug- 
gage was heaped on the driver's seat, and on top of 
the carriage itself a very pyramid of tounks was 
arranged. Travellers, clearly I Hie »gnalman put 
the levers ready, while the porter trembled with 
agitation and impatience. When he pufied up on to 
the platform again, he was all porter. His senior, 
forearmed, quickly opened the wicket of his ofEce. 
A few ordinary passengers had by this time arrived, 
and he made haste to sell them their local third-class 
tickets. When the last arm was removed, he dusted 
the shelf with his own sleeve, and then rubbed up the 
gold braid on his cap. Outside, the porter, having 
swept the seats marked '* Cropp " in wild haste, was 
ba£Bed by the problem of coat or no coat ; to wear it 
would improve his looks, not to wear it would show 
him a busy, energetic fellow. He decided to plump 
for appearance, and darting into his sanctum, searched 
for the garment : it was at home, some quarter of an 
hour away. He was relieved, but he sweated never- 
theless, knowing himself holey at the elbows of his 
sateen sleeves. 

His busy activity, as he bustled up to the carriage 
and began to grapple with the luggage, was a source 
of irritation to one of the passengers who alighted. 
She drew her elegant cloak about her with a disdainful 
air, and passed on to the platform. Another tady, 
closely veiled and cloaked, descended and ran after her 
lightly. The gentleman in attendance followed them, 
and bought three first-class singles to Town. The 
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gtationmaster sold them from his antral seclusion as 
if he took gold every day without giving change. He 
locked the cash-box into the drawer and shot out to 
lend a hand with the luggage. The fly-driver and the 
porter staggered under enormous boxes, much be- 
labelled, while the master ran to and fro with little 
packages. The platform looked like a rampart. The 
country people stared at the foreign trunks and the 
passengers in turn. The porter caught murmurs, and 
drawing the murmurer aside behind a screen of boxes, 
pressed for information. 

" Drum's." 

" These here ? " 

" I said so, didn't I ? " 

" The name ain't Drum's." 

'* Millincoe is the luane." 

" That's it." 

"That's it." 

" From Drum's House ¥ " 

" I said so, didn't I ? " 

" Fayther and two daughters, I suppose." 

"That's it. The tall one's Lady S." 

" Psalter 1 " 

" That's it." 

The train came in sight, whistling hysterically, and 
stopped at some distance along the line. The signal- 
man dropped the porter's colloquy and paste-brush 
and dashed to his box. The train, each side punc- 
tuated with half-lmgth passengers, came crawling up. 

The younger lady, the brighter, more thickly veiled 
one, laughed heartily at the incident. She slipped 
into the empty carriage which the stationmaster 
opened, and began to take from Papa all the odd 
packets. The racks were filled, the seats strewn, the 
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floor wedged. Lady I^ter pointed this out as she 
dimbedin. 

" Fifteen, sixteai. You must just do the heaths* 
step, then. Sixteen. I'm ready for more I " 

It took long to dispose of all the luf^age ; there was 
not sufBcient room in the guard's van, and some of 
the more an^ward pieces were piled in a Second 
Smoker, which the guard locked. Mr. Millincoe hung 
from the window watching the process. 

" We don't get many luggage passengers from here," 
the stationmaster confessed, as he to<A his reward. 
Mr. Millincoe added a cigar, 

" You had Mr. Crawly yesterday, hadn't you ? " 
he said lightly. 

" No gmtlemen or ladies at all yesterday, sir. Day 
before, Wensdy, we had the parish nurse from Pinyard* 

in and out " The train left him speaking and 

saluting. 

"How you can laugh!" Lady Psalter expostu- 
lated, facing her mother. 

" I must, dear, I must. No one must guess it's not 
Barbie. They all thought it. I heard one of them 
saying he'd seen' me riding about the woods. And the 
woman in the red dress was telling everyone I was 
better-lodcing than my sister I " 

" You seem to enjoy it." 

" Don't blame Mama, Katberine," said Mr. Millin- 
coe, sadly. He managed to clear a seat for himself by 
his wife's side, and sat down, putting an arm about 
her waist. Katherine had not answered. The train 
drew up at Pinyard, and Mr, Millincoe assumed his 
cheeriness again, hanging frcnn the window so as to 
block the entry. 

*' Well, Brady," he called to a porter, " we drove 
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to Cropp, as we had so much luggage. Surprised to 
see us in the train, hey f I want you to order a fly to 
be here for the six-thirty to-night. Don't forget. I 
expect Mr. Crawshay told you about it thou^ did 
he ? " 

" I haven't seen Mr. Crawshay to-day, sir," said the 
man. 

" Yesterday, when he went through, didn't he 
mention it t " 

" He never came here yesterday either, sir." 

*' Oh, wel], it's just as well I caught you, or we'd 
have been in a hole to-night." 

" Of course they wouldn't come from here or 
Cropp," said Katherine to her father. 

" From where, then ? " 

'* I don't know . . . perhaps they haven't gone , . ." 
She broke off short, and they spoke no more. In 
London they parted, she to go South, they to return. 
They went into the carriage with her, and fussed 
about arranging her wraps. She dung at last to her 
father, 

" Papa, when she comes back . . ." 

" She'U not come back." 

"Forgive her 1 She's had such a hard time . . ." 

" She won't come back." 

" And it's ail been my fault." She kissed her mother 
without a word. 

" When she comes back," said Mrs. Millincoe, 
patting her cheek tenderly, " we'll all come South, 
dear heart." 
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" Men may construe thing! mtter their fuhion 
QcBD from the purpoce of the things thenudves. " 

Sbaumfkiu : Juliiu Cator. 

It had been easy enough to cover up Barbara's flight, 
but it Btill remained for those interested to explain 
Crawshay's disappearance. He had " gone to Town 
on urgent business," the Vicarage servants told all 
visitors. Mrs. Cravshay had gone for a few days, 
during his absence, to stay at Drum's House. 

*' I shall scheme for ail I'm worth," Papa said, fac- 
ing his wife and Dympfana over the breakfast cups. 
" And my first scheme is this — you must follow him 
to Town, when you get a telegram, which I shall 
arrange to have sent you, and you must go off pre- 
pared not to return before baby oomes. I can get 
Hollingstone over to do locum for Sunday, and wtek- 
days must go hang. If we can't get a permanency 
just yet awhile, any of the Bandiston fellows will be 
glad to come over if they've good weather and we give 
them a rattling good limdi Sunday after Sunday." 

Mama took up the tale cheerily. *' You will be 
unable to return, and you will have to wait over for a 
long time. Then you will be ordered to go on a sea- 
trip, and you can go over to Pennaholm to see Grand- 
papa. Of course, we can't go on waiting for ever here, 
imtil he comes back, so we shall get another man, and 
366 
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the chaplaincy at Feanaholm will be offered to Ernest. 
I think it will all be managed easily." 

They spun a \qd% yam between them, endeavour- 
ing to busy her mind. She assented to all they said, 
but with a fey look, a shake of the head, a doubting 
tone. 

" It will be known some day . . ." 

She was fired by the plan, however, wid would have 
set out at once, but Mr. Millincoe had to write to a 
safe person to send the telegram which was to summon 
her, and it would not do to hurry. The mind of every- 
one interested must be prepared for her probable 
departure. She must herself talk to Mrs. Fossy about 
it, and Mrs, Millincoe must go from visit to visit sigh- 
ing over the coming (cfflonme&s of the valley. " Hy 
two daughters I And then, when I had resigned my- 
self to attending dear little Mrs. Crawshay, she must 
be all unsettled. She may have to go to London, after 
the Vicar. I do hope not. I shall miss her dread- 
hdly." 

She did her part well, and Dymphna's misery and 
dullness were easily accounted for. She was naturally 
depressed at her husband's absence, at such a time, 
too. 

She hated the arrival of each day, lest it shoidd 
bring him, and she be boimd to forgive him. She fore- 
saw his plausibility, his reasonableness, his easy ex- 
planations, all the rotten well-seeming array of his 
defences. She would have to give way at last. She 
would loathe the kiss, shrink and be^Oh, God I — 
supported by him. She sickened at the remote pos- 
sibility. 

" He will come after me," she said. " And he will 
make me out the wrong one. I know him. He will 
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make it so desr. At last I shall believe what he says, 
and then he will blame me, and I shall be under his 
toot." 

*' He can't come back and make it all dear At* 
time," sud Mr. Hillincoe, with solid common sense. 

" But you dcm't know him ! " she said, roused at 
length. " I do 1 I know him so well I He is so . . . 
so ... so respectable " ; she laughed at the word as 
she brought it out, and they both smiled with her. 

'"Die most respectable creature on God's earth 
would lode sluttish in these circumstances," said 
Mr. Hillincoe. *' You needn't be afraid that you'll be 
put in the wrong here, my child." 

" If he were less — if this would make him less I I 
shouldn't mind. I connof explain." 

She stormed after this, upbraiding him in his ab- 
sence, and finished by exhausting herself completely. 
They let her rage and weep, believing that the exar* 
eise of her pent-up emotions would serve hM some 
good. The long sleep she had after did her some 
service, bat she was weakoied by the crisis of tears 
and co\iId not face the journey to London for a day 
or two more. 

She had put such a bold laughing face on the matter 
only a day earlier, when Mrs. Fossy had come in, 
and Mrs. Miltincoe had been out. The good woman 
had found this excellent, as she was primed with the 
sudden departure of the daughters of the house. 

" Hasty 1 Very, very odd I " she had said, picking 
at her full lip. 

" But didn't you know ? " said Dymphna. '* I 
thought everybody knew." 

" Ah, everybody knew they were going, and soon, 
too, but not the exact date. I was almost sure they 
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said the b^uming of next ireek. 1 laid the same 
thing to Albert the instant Rouse came ba<^. You 
see, my dear, Daisy hadn't seen the fly go, but she was 
washing her head and saw it come back. And I'd seen 
Hr. M. out ever so early, before Mr. Possy was dressed, 
riding fast. That was to fetch it, of course, for he 
generally rides about, if Martin isn't quite ready, and 
they go off t(^;ether. Then Amelia was doing the 
kitchen window-sills when the man with the boots — 
Hammond's and Walley from Cropp. Didn't you 
know they'd gone from Cropp ? That of itself, as I 

said to them all at home . Why, I don't know 

when I've heard of anyone going from Cropp to start 
on a journey. Rouse is such a fool. You can't tell me 
he's right in his head. He has no more idea of answer* 

ing a straight . Once we had the fly to go to a 

picnic, and when we got up the hill that croupy horse 
was simply exhausted, and they all got out and walked. 
Rouse was asleep, and I got nervous, because the 
others went a short cut, and there I was alone with 
him, and Heaven only knows what a simple man like 
that may think of. So I called out, * Rouse, have you 
ever been confirmed ? * " 

" What did be say f " said Bymphna. But her 
entertaining visitor was off again, untouched by the 
query. "All through the piece I've thought their 
behaviour funny. Yea, of course, they had prod-con- 
jayed some days ago, and I must say Lady Psalter 
was most delightfully civil, for her. I know they left 
cards all round, for a fact." She went through all the 
drcumstances, and talked herself windless. She was 
eager to say her say before Mrs. Millincoe should 
return. The infirmity of breathlessness at last over- 
came her, and she stopped, but rather with the air of 
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one who might say more, if nature were kinder. 
Dymphna seized her chance. She was weU aware that 
at the first return of breath the hardy speaker would 
begin again, and that the lessening cyanose of her face 
would be synchronous with sharp questions barked at 
shortening intervals, until the lungs resumed their full 
power and verbiage wasrestored. 

*' I hadn't heard all you tell me," said she. " You 
see, Ernest being away, I'm in a marnm cut off." 

" Business ? " 

" Yes, and in a hurry, which makes it all the worse. 
I dislike hurry." 

" Back soon t " 

" Not before Monday, at the eerhest, I fear. And 
there is the chance of his having to stay over a week 
or more. I may be sent for, to join him, if he has to 
stay, for he won't care to be alone, of course." 

" Impossible." 

Dymphna suffered the wheezy comments which 
were bound to follow, and lied with bold ingenuity 
and a sweetness which satisfied Mrs. Possy. The Vicar 
was away — good seed for the harvest of tattling at any 
other time, but now no more than a passing interest. 
The indefatigable newsmonger 1^ after this, not 
caring to meet Mrs. Millincoe at the moment. 
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" Ich gmlle nicht— und wenn das Hen ausbricht . . ." 

Dyicphna returned to the Vicarage, thinking that the 
solitude would calm her more than the pleasant com- 
panionship of the Millincoes. She felt a little rancour 
against them, with their professed hopes, their almost 
gay planning. They were ready to see the best at 
hand ; they were eager to make her share their 
strength. 

At the Vicar^e she would be alone at least for a 
little. They took her over at once, when she ex- 
pressed the wish, and left her there, to her own 
devices. 

But the effect of the loneliness was opposite to what 
she had expected. She was racked with nervous 
bodings, and faced the clock hour after hour, as if that 
were her enemy, and could help her by going quickly, 
if it but would. The long afternoon passed into an 
evening almost interminable ; from time to time she 
snatched at some work, bent over it with feverous 
haste, and dropped it after a little, forgetting that she 
held it. She read with eyes and lips, finally reciting 
the words to herself with half a voice, but the sense 
was far from her. She ran on from one page to another 
and put the volume aside in despair, ^e took out her 
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acooimt-book, and toiled to make a big business of the 
petty balances in her purse and the journal. She 
started in pursuit of a lost shilling, but half her mind 
fell asleep. She had another bout of recollection, a 
sudden spasm of determination, which made her spring 
up to grasp her sewing again. All the odd shillings and 
pence rolled from her open purse upwi the floor. She 
gathered them up, going on all fours to rummage for 
the coins. Rising again, her head dinned ; she was 
hemmed about with noises, buzzing afar-off, half- 
sounds prolonged, and failing, she sat again in the 
chair and endured the hubbub, burying her face in 
her hands. She felt the dizziness increase, and, 
snatching a hasty glance at the room around her, 
through her fingers, she saw all moving awkwardly, 
uncertainly before her. The noises increased, and one 
detached itself from the rest with nicety. 

*' Dymphny — Dymphny ! " 

Ernest's voice calling to her as in the days long 
since, full of such kindness, so lovingly breathed, that 
her heart leaped at the imagined sound. 

" Dymphny — ^Dymphny I " 

fVaught with such sweetness, bearing with it 
memories so tender, that at its repetition she was 
moved to tears. They blinded her, they washed away 
the remembrances of all evil, they wore through the 
bitterness of her thoiight. Never again could she 
think evil of him. Fresh springs of love welled up in 
her ; foigetting all, she foi^ve. 
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" Ben quol, c'eat la Vie I 
On'u rien i fair', gn'a qui pleurer . , ." 

Jeav Rictui : Soliloqu*! du Pamnt, 

Dtmphna's calm settled upon her for good. She 
had been found fainting by the solicitous servants, 
and carried to her bed. She had seen days and 
nights, she knew not how many, slide past her, 
and had thought Time busy to reach the end of 
her waiting. 

Now, as she lay ensconced in physical comfort, she 
found her mind wrapped also in ease. She read her 
future in every way, — ^Ernest's return, she would 
greet him as duty bade and love called ; her loneli- 
ness, that she knew was for a little only : the child 
was coming to rejoice her. The future was the child. 
She nestled among pillows and smiled at her own joy. 
Nothing he who had wronged her, or the worid, might 
do could destroy her peace. She took up her life 
without a murmur, content to live on the promise of 
that happy future. 

She elected to dress and to take her place down- 
stairs. There had been inquiries while she was ill, and 
she fully expected there would be yet more. She 
would show a brave front, whatever befell. 

She was long dressing, and the place was quiet. 
She had set the window wide, and from time to time 
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she sat at it, screened by the curtain, breathing the 
sharp air, when the tedium of physical action thfeat- 
ened to overcome her. From her post she could see 
the people faring between the village and the hills. 
There were many going about at noon, when the men 
went down for their midday meal. She noticed 
many curious glances towards the VicEirage, and was 
surprised to see one or two persons pointing to 
the windows below. No one called in to inquire, 
however. 

She went down to her sohtary meal, and tried to eat 
what was given her. She was grateful to the servants 
for their tender fussiness, and when she bad refused 
everything they put before her she cried weakly, 
speaking some broken words of thanks. To her dis- 
may, the housemaid also burst into tears. She took 
up her apron and hid her face, weeping with loud and 
insistent bitterness, Dyniphna was fri^tened. She 
was rising to summon the other servant, when the 
front-door bell sounded. She sat down again, watch- 
ing the door and the sobbing woman alternately. At 
the entry of the coq]e, the younger woman hurried 
away, colliding at the door with Mrs. Millincoe. 

They were both there, sorely agitated. Their fine 
courage had left them ; Papa's face was index to a 
storm of thoughts ; his wife was changed from her 
usual gaiety to disquiet. 

*' It's all up," Mr. Millincoe said, as soon as they 
were alone. He cut short all greetings and politmess. 
*' It's known. The whole place is huomiing with it." 
He walked up and down the room, then stopped shtwt, 
having no fondness for histrionic display when the 
issues were serious. " Tell her. Mama." 

" They had been seen, it appears. Someone has 
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started the story that she has been aftw him for a long 
time. She was always out and about, Z don't know. 
I don't believe it. At all events, they have been seen, 
and they were seen that evening." 

" And every man Jack in the place has the whole 
tale on his tongue." 

" Come with us, come with us, child," said Mama, 
gently, putting out her hand to Dymphna. 

There was small cheer in either of the houses, that 
might lead Dymphna to choose one rather than the 
other. In the Vicarage the rooms were l<mely, and 
there was no sound. There she might indulge her 
grief and wailing until her time was spent ; there she 
could recall her disgrace and unhappiness ; within 
those walls would lurk the shadowed remembrances 
of her former pleasures ; memories of her useless 
efforts, her many little idle sacrifices, would help to 
torture her there. She contemplated what would be 
her fate should she choose to take up her abode in 
Drum's House. Silence and solitude she would as- 
suredly IfLck, yet in their place she would not find the 
peace that comes of pleasant companionship. For 
that she was wise not to look. She would dwell with 
those who treasured memories as fond, and held to 
their bosoms griefs as profound as hers ; they might 
together share the pains and griefs that assailed them. 
In comforting each other, they might learn to com- 
fort themselves. They would not give rein to their 
anger ; they would not bow beneath their shame ; 
they would weep together and rise from the sorrowing 
stronger. She would have mourning there, as she 
would have it here. 

She looked as she thought thus at the face that 
Mrs. Millincoe had to show. It was changed ; it was 
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old, tired, the face of a woman who has been beaten 
and must at last own it. She saw that this poor crea- 
ture needed consolation as much as she. Without a 
word of thanks, she rose and took the other woman's 
arm. 
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MAKES TWO GOOD HEARTS FRIENDS AGAIN 



Dbuh's House could afford but a chill welcome to 
whosoever should come within its walls. The mis- 
tress bore in her heart a great bitterness against the 
outer world. She bad often known defeat ; she had 
often been worsted by the knocks of time ; but never 
had the blow come from within. All was lost to her ; 
she looked out at the dreary scarp with all ambition 
dead ; all her aspirations, tdl her prefigured triun:q)h8 
were lost to her in the moment of Barbara's dis- 
appearance. 

She waited, with complete certainty, for the day 
which should restore her girl. Whenever, however, 
she should come, she should not have cause to com- 
plain of the welcome that her waiting mother would 
have ready. There was to be no reproach, when 
Barbie-girl should ret\im. 

" I will look once more," she would say of a night, 
when they went to lock the doors. " Once more in 
the garden, once more at the gate." 

Throughout all weathers, she did not fail to make 

her search. As time went on, and there was no sign 

of Barbara, she did not lose heart. Every day that 

passed without bringing her was at least lessening the 
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time until she should come. The longer she waited, 
the shorter she would have to wait. 

She learnt to know all the steps that came to the 
house. If she heard the postman's quick foot on the 
path, she would run out and take the letters from him, 
turning them over and over b^ore she would part 
with them to anyone. 

At night, she slept lightly, waking at every sound. 
The first light patter of rain before the showers would 
rouse her, and she would stand with face pressed to the 
window, hoping that Barbie was in shelter. In the 
cold, she would herself heap up the fires, making the 
rooms cheerful in case she should arrive, and be 
parched with the frost. At first she had jealously kept 
the key of Barbara's room, but after a little, she ad- 
mitted the servants to clean it and keep it in instant 
readiness. She made it her daily care to set fresh 
flowers there, rifling the conservatory for the choicest 
blooms, or going about in the garden to search out 
stray spring flowers come before their time in the cover 
of trees. Barbie liked the wild flowers best — she would 
set more value on the few small primroses and nipped 
wallflowers than on all the delicate, rich blooms that 
had grown under glass. 

There were days when she could scarcely rouse her- 
self. She was oppressed with a nameless tenor, and 
she did not wish it to be seen. She shudd«ed alone, 
and put oS her fine gaiety sharply when she had done 
speaking. No fears that were not connected with her 
girl afflicted her. She braved the ghost in the deepest 
darkness and the loudest storms, having done with 
superstitions now that she had real horrors to face. 

When she was alone with Dymphna, she could fall 
into her abstractions, dropping her sewing on her lap, 
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dosing her book on her thumb, seemmg to be half 
asleep. But 'when her husband was about, she tried 
to avoid these lapses. She knew he was angry against 
Barbie, and she dreaded lest he should one day tell her 
so. They had never disagreed in their lives ; and she 
could not bear to begin now. He indulged his anger 
away from her, and if it took something of a theatri- 
cal form, that was the man's way — it did not make the 
grief less, the sense of shame more imagined. He also 
abstained from the display of his feelings before her, 
and for the same reason. He felt it not the least part 
of the sorrow that was upon them that they could not 
think alike, and that they might not suffer together. 
For a little, he had kept from her as much as be could, 
and they had joined in tender care of Dymphna. 
When they were alone together, they did not speak of 
the calamity, but only of their unhappy guest, or of 
the coming child. 

In time, the strain of the waiting told on Mrs. Millin- 
coe. She failed in her strength, she showed her anadety 
in a thinner cheek and paler look. Then her husband 
foimd a certain relief in attending her. He teased her 
somewhat with his attentions, being, like most men, 
fidgety in his fondness. At any other time, she would 
have scolded him laughingly out of his fussiness ; he 
knew this well, and tried to bother her to some 
reproach ; at most, so changed she was become, she 
thanked him with a loving smile, or with a raised 
hand. 

He attempted, on one occasion, to bring her to 
speech, " Haven't I cause Y " he said. " You must 
share it with me, dearest. It is bad for you to grieve 
alone like this. Honey, honey, it's our only hope of 
any happiness to take our sorrows together." 
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She could not answer. All she thought was, that he 
felt very differently from herself. He would reproach ; 
he was blaming her girl in his heart ; it would never 
do to speak of it. She held out her hand, in some ccm- 
fusion, wondering how she should put him off ; and 
when be took it in his and kissed it, she was moved to 
do the same to his. With his palm against her face, 
she smiled at him, with more bravery than cheerful- 
ness, but still she was silent. 

" Let us share our thoughts," he begged ; " you 
have never hidden them from me all these years. 
You've given me the right to ask." She shook her 
head, and sighed. 

" We have always thought alike ; there was never 
any need to ask before." She held bis hand and stroked 
it, fondly ; but he broke from her, and she heard him 
weeping as he went. It was her salvation and his ; 
she sprang up to follow and console him, but he co\ild 
not be found. She spent a weary hour alone, and at 
the end, she put the key into Barbara's door again and 
left it there. When he came in, she met him with her 
old happy face, looking from the window of her little 
narrow room tuid calling him to come up as he was. 

" Straight up, dear, never mind the mud." 

She had scarcely closed the window before he was 
in the room with her, emd their meeting was happy as 
that of two lovers. When she raised her head from his 
shoulder, he held her a little bunch of early violets. 

" For me ? Oh, dearest I " 

" Not for you, honey. For Barbie-girl's room." 

They went together to put the flowers ready lor 
poor Barbara. 
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IS NEWS TO ONE 

" All hope ts Jost . . . 
For where no hope is left, U left no ttaa. 
If there be wane, the expectabon more 
Of worse torments me than the feeling can. 
I would be at the worst : worst is ray port, 
Mjr harbour, and my ultiroate repose." 

Miltoh: Paradit4 Rtga'mad, III. 

When the first scandal bad reached its height, the 
rats of Drum's House had taken counsel together, 
and within a week had left. Mrs, Millincoe met 
them all with serenity, and asked no reasons for 
their defection. The maids, local busybodies for the 
most part, were the first to scurry off, and before 
Wednesday, the last convenient cousin had been 
seen lurking about the back door, waiting the word 
to carry off his relation's box. The last box was 
shouldered, the last maid was gone. The kitchen 
was quiet, and the butler's himuning in his pantry 
took on an importance in that part of the house 
which the greatest singers might have had occasion 
to envy. Mrs. Millincoe looked at him with interest ; 
he was not a local man, hailing indeed from the far 
civilisation of Clerkenwell ; but he must know all, 
and she was expecting him to be off every hour, to 
eome with a respectful excuse, or none, and demand 
his release. She put his wages ready, and one day 
showed the packet to Papa, with a dismal smile. 
" It's as well to be ready," she said. 
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" And the other, my little girl ? " 

" What other ? " 

" Cook." 

l&s. Hillincoe looked at him with affected sur- 
prise, which shamed him. '* Oh, Cook. Cook you 
mean. She is not leaving us." She paused and 
smiled at him, but he had nothing to say, feeling 
that he was hopelessly out of it. She resumed after 
a little, as she turned the key of her desk on Hender- 
scm's money, " And perhaps Henderson will stay 
on too. He's not a local man, so who knows ? " 

Mr. Millincoe wanted much to observe that Cook 
nof a local woman, but he did not care to appear to 
question his wife. 

Several days passed without a sign from the butler. 
He seemed imaware that anything had happened, 
even that he was, save for Miss Bonnie and the 
stable-man, single-handed in that large house. At 
length, he asked after breakfast for what he called a 
"word" with Madam. At his first approach, Mrs. 
Millincoe turned to her desk and sat down sideways 
at it, singling out the key and looking calmly at him. 
He spoke directly and with a perfection of breeding 
which aroused her admiration of the man. He wished 
to point out to Madam that they were a little short 
of help, and that he was afraid the establishment 
could not go on satisfactorily unless there were 
more of them. He only suggested, until Madam 
should find other attendants, that he might send lat 
his mother and sister from Town, where they were 
living on a very small pension, though in comfortable 
circumstances. " My mother is certainly elderly," 
he said, with a trace of apology for that common 
fault in parents, " but she is accustomed to service. 
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as is my sister. The change," he added, with another 
dash of apologetic inflection, " would do them both 
good. Amy having had a pale face from a child, but 
Uie best of references from the Countess of Tide- 
waters, now travelling in America." 

Mrs. Millincoe opwned her desk and took out the 
money set by for him. She unfastened the little 
packet and counted out the amount of two Uiird- 
class singles from London. She thanked him simply, 
and sent him away. Alone she wept, but she was 
relieved, and she would not own up to the tears after- 
wards. She even tried, in a h^-hearted way, to 
recount the amusing parts of Hendeison's dialogue 
to Oymphna and Mr. Millincoe, 

" We can manage very well with us four," Hender- 
son remarked, when Papa made some inquiry as to 
the travellers on their arrival, " as the young ladies 
are away for a while." It was his nearest approach 
to a comment. 

The day that Dymphna had come up to Drum's 
House for good, when the scandal had struggled out, 
the Cook had gone early to bed. The servuits* 
quarters buzzed with murmurs. She for her part 
woidd neither hear nor speak ; she saw that the 
house was fastened up where she was responsible, 
and leaving the goggle-eyed company to hiss them- 
selves hoarse, wiUidrew. 

Long hours after, she crept down again, maraud- 
ing in an uneasy fashion. Mr. Millincoe, dog-tired 
and worn out, was sleeping soimdiy, but Mama 
heard the step and rose lightly. Her instant 
thought was for Barbie. This was the time that she 
would return. She undid the door most delicately, 
and saw — as once before she had seen — a white-clad 
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figure standing in the unlit corridor. No fears of the 
ghost came to her ; she slipped out, pulling the door 
to behind her, and whispered, " Barbara t " 

But as she spoke she came up with the woman and 
started back. " Cook I You 1 " 

" Hush, cAi, hush 1 Yes, it's me. Oh, hush 1 " 

They drew away to the top of the stairs, stealthily. 
" I was going down to put the morning-room latch 
retidy." 

" Why — ah — ^we'll put them all ready I " 

" Not all'm ; she'll only try the one," came the 
whispering voice behind her. Mama was creeping 
warily down the broad stair ; she stopped at this 
and Cook came down to her. 

" What do you mean t " 

" Oh, deary dear ; it's the one she alius goes and 
comes by 1 " 

They had reached the stone-flagged hall before 
Mama spoke again. " Alroays ! What do you mean, 
akoayaf" 

" Night after night, wet and fine, I know she's 
took that way to go to him, or him to come to her. 
And always it's been the raoming-room. But o' late 
she hadn't gone so much. She must have took up 
with this other." 

" Tell me, tell me all 1 What other ? " 

" Parson." 

" Yes, yes, but him ! " 

" BaUiff." 

" What bailiff ? " 

" Mr. Dummett." 

" Ah." 

'* What harm, poor pretty t " 

" Since when ? " 
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" Since — ^why, since that scare about the ghost." 

" The ghost was. . . ." 

" Miss Barbara." 

Mrs. Millincoe was silent. The Cook made in a 
fumbling manner for the morning-room door. She 
twisted the latch neatly and came back. " Now 
she can come in alt right, and none the wiser." She 
■was alarmed at the silence. *' I never meant to say 
a word. I didn't mean to do her harm. I don't 
know what's come to me. I'm no foxer. I'm close 
as the grave, I am I I thought as how you'd be 
happier knowing." 

" Yes, yes, you're right. Be quiet, they'll hear. 
I understand. You've done well. Who else knows ? " 
she added, sharply, 

" No one from me." 

" But do you think . . ." 

" No. They couldn't a kept it to theirselves," 

" The man came here sometimes ? " 

" Yes, but not often." 

" Are you sure it was Dummett ? " 

'* Yes, I know him all right," 

'* Or else she'd go out to him ? " 

'* Yes, that was the way of it." 

" What others ? " 

" What others'm t " 

" Other men, did you see, I mean, coming 
here ? " 

'* You're hard on her. It's not fair to think such 
things. No one else came." 

" You're cold. Get back to bed, Cook." 

" Mum dear, when she comes back. . . ." 

" You think she will t " 

" Yes, yes. And when she does, you'll forgive her 
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ri^t enough, won't yon ? When you're young and 
pretty, your blood's hot. . . ." 

Mama sobbed. *' God forgive all women 1 " 
" God'U fo^ve her ri^t enough, dear, but she'll 
want more than that. She'll want warmer comfort 
than God can give a woman." 

Mrs. Uillinooe wept on the wtunan's shoulder, as 
they stood in the cold hall, " No one else must ever 
know — not even her father," she whispered. Without 
more they went up again. Mama slid <xAA and 
trembling by her sleeping husband. He turned 
and groaned in his dream, beginning to mutter 
angrily ; she drew his head to her nedc and stroked 
his cheek softly. He quieted at once, and ughed 
with cfHitoit, without waking. 
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TSU^ OF A FIQBT FOR HOPE 

"Ute pftUi we came bj, thom and flower. 

Is ■hftdow'd by the growing hour, 
Lest life should &U in looking b^k." 

Tehnvioh : In Mentoriam. 

The cheer that Dymphna had measured, wheD she 
had made her choice between the two houses, had 
been small indeed ; and yet there were colourless 
hours when it seemed that she had been too greedy 
of hope. She followed the light of her own future 
bravely enough, but her present was so dark, that it 
almost put out the Ja<^-o'-lanthom brightness to 
oome. 

She had done with tears and the feeble show of 
repining, but she hod not — could never have — done 
with the infectious pain of another's grief. She had 
her own consolations in the pretty future, and she was 
content with that ; but she could not blind herself 
to the future of these others, her only friends. 

She heard the sallies in the darkness, the meeting 
with the postman ; she knew of the long silences of 
waiting in imlit chambers ; and, one night, she heard 
the sound of weeping. This was the night that Papa 
had brought the flowers, and after all was quiet, 
together he and his wife had spoken their thoughts 
and together grieved. 

She noticed that the t<me of the household changed 
a»7 
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after that day ; they could not be more attentive to 
her than they had been, but they were brighter, more 
cheerful in their manner. The pretence at cheer was 
good for them : they were children at make-believe, 
and it took little time for them to find comfort in 
their own acting. Papa was heartier, he rode again, 
and Dymphna, strolling in the sunny shelter of the 
holly hedge, heard him chatting with the stable-man 
learnedly of drenches and blisters. Mama resumed 
something of her old gaiety ; she could laugh at the 
poor attempts Dymphna made at cutting out, or 
whisper matron's secrets with the respectable Mrs. 
Henderson. She and the old woman found much 
to occupy them, and when she felt time drag, she 
would invade the kitchen and help with the making 
of (Putney and marmalade. 

She would have taken Dymphna everywhere with 
her ; and indeed, when she thought the girl looked 
like flagging for the want of employment, she set 
her to mending the household linen, in company with 
herself and the new servants from London. They 
had a sort of sewing party, and Dymphna, who 
b^^ by being bored, ended by being interested. 
She would not have gone a second time, however, 
unless she had been ordered. 

By these feints of happiness, Mrs. Millincoe 
managed to keep off the actual troubles that afflicted 
her. She was active in mind and body, and she made 
her husband woi^ and play as hard as she. In the 
evenings, where they had been apt to sit in solitary 
silence, each in a different room, now they sat 
together, and took Dymphna with them, choosing 
the cheerfuUest part of the house. They read 
Katherine's letters, and played nap for shillings. 
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Only they vent no more down the hill to the 
village, but only up, tovards the bleak tops and the 
woods ; and no one save the tradespeople and the 
careless woodsmen came up the scarp to the holly 
arches: 

There was one exception to this, and Dymphna 
discovered it with surprise. She thought she could 
see — now and again — a familiar figure, either mounted 
or walking, skiilking about the holly hedge or covert- 
spinneys, where the village eyes could not pierce ; 
and on one occasion, wjien she was taking the air by 
the hedge, on the inner side, and came to the hoUy 
arbour, she distinctly recognised Mr. Possy neaf at 
hand, and what is more, heard him whistle. It is 
true that the leonine philosopher recked Uttle of 
scandal, but he dared not face his wife's censures for 
his own peccadilloes. Hence the lurking and — oh, 
Mr. Possy 1 — the continual subterfiige. The first few 
times were a trial ; but the tongue of that moral man 
became as oiled ; he lied more trippingly after a 
fortnight ; at a month's distance, he reeled off 
fictions like a Munchausen. His past stood him in 
good stead ; Mrs. Possy believed him un-Millincoed, 
and, after quay, knew that he saw no more of the 
degraded master of Brum's House. Mr. Possy never 
had told her a lie ; why should he now ? He felici- 
tated himself in criminal privacy on his past good 
character. To live a virtuous, truthful hfe for three 
score years brings its own reward, if only that the 
accumulations of reputation serve as a screen for a 
new-bom vice at the end. 

Life had its joys and interests as well as its pains. 
There was the commg interest of Dymphna's baby, 
which should be as much Mama's. There was the 
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business of the house, the many little odd jobs which 
had been done by the servants, when there had been 
plenty, but which now fell to Mama herself ; there 
were Papa's interests ; and t(^[ether they had the 
One employment of cheating grief. So well they did 
it, that they cheated themselves with the surplus of 
deceit, and began to believe that they also were 
happy. There was so little changed, after all ; not 
much more than if there had been a wedding instead 
of a flight ; not much more than if they were travel* 
ling, and could not see their friends ; not much more 
iiian if they had been with the girls after all. Only 
there was no Barbara, and no vxvs of Barbara. 
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HfTJtODUCES A EAPPY CSABACTBR 



Dyuphna's great hour was come and gone. She had 
caught up her hiture at last, and in the first days of 
her convalescence, she was surprised to find it so 
exactly like her past. She sat in the warm comforts 
of Drum's House and dandled the child, ^rtiich she 
could not nurse, busy scheming ways and means. 
She was full of sour disappointment ; she had 
thought the baby would have brought with her a 
change in all things ; what change she could not tell ; 
but she was hurt at the sameness of life. Here was 
she in no wise happier or more full <^ hope than she 
had been a few months back. The situation was 
much the same, except that the time for action was 
come, and she might no longer drowse away the days. 

She had little money, eighty pounds a year from 
her father ; nothing from what Ernest had had. Mr. 
MiUincoe had protested that he should go on paying 
the stipend until they heard of him, or until a new 
man was sent. 

There was small need for a new man ; for several 
weeks after the scandal had burst out, some one of 
the curates from Bandist<Hi had come over every 
Sunday to ti^e matins ; he had read to the people 
at Drum's House ; not^a soul had come up from the 
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valley or down from the tops. At last Mr. Hillincoe 
had written to the Bishop a business-like note, 
telling of the paucity of the congregation, and sug- 
gesting that the church be left closed for a little. 
There had been a civil answer, and the matter was 
at an end. The Chapel was locked, the vestry tamed 
out by Emma Bonnie, and the parson's vestments 
hidden away. All that was done with. 

Dymphna cried through the first Sunday that the 
bell was silent ; but when she heard the step of Hama 
approaching, she tried to put a bright face on the 
business, and though Mrs. Hitlincoe saw the tears, 
she made no comment. She was used to the silence 
now ; the long pale days, the long quiet evenings, the 
screaming of the wind over the scarp-top, the beat 
of the rain on the windowed side of the house. She 
was used to it all, and even the cry of the diild, 
coming lustily to cheer the other women, had s bad 
effect on her : she thought it eerie, unpleasant, and 
put her hands over her ears. She was cjiidden. 
" But it is so quiet, and when she cries . . ." 
" Yes, when she cries, it's nice. You can think we 
are alive then, instead of being half dead." 

She tried to fondle it, to make it hush ; but the 
tiny face was wrinkled and angry when she rocked 
the baby, as she did with violence, having an idea 
that she could soothe its little griefs by exercise. Mrs. 
Alillincoe si^ed privatdy with Papa. 
" She does not care for her after all." 
" She couldn't make her stop crying, dear." 
" Oh, any woman could. We all can t She never 
cries when I take her, or Mrs. Henderson, or Cook, 
or Amy. Or if she does, it's only just a shout. She 
wails idien Dymphna has her." 
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It was true. The baby was frettish in the awkward 
care of her mother ; she disliked the gingerly way in 
which Dymphna held her; she objected to the 
tossing and dandling ; she cried for a variety of 
reasons, but never more angrily than when she was 
with her mother. 

Dymphna resigned her gladly to one of the other 
women. She was at first envions of the pale house- 
maid, whose first coo or pat dissipated the baby's 
temper, and who knew so well by a motherly instinct 
what all the little cries meant. She disliked the 
stalwart Cook, who seemed to possess the wee mite 
at her mere entry. She was hurt when Mrs. Hender- 
son gave respectful advice as to the places where 
pins should not be stuck, as there was baby, not 
flannel, tmder certain areas. She bore with Papa and 
Mama, who seemed to know everything there was to 
know about children ; but she took exception to 
Henderson, who, with an unbending countenance, 
lifted the screaming child and carried it to his mother. 
He returned later, with an apology, *' But they get 
fits, madam," he said, " if they scredc like that, and 
the only thing is promptness." 

She told Mama, who had heard the other side of 
the story, and who had laughed over Henderson's 
" promptness " in camera with the other women till 
she had cried. "Dear child," she said, "the man 
was quite right. He had great sense. When you 
saw her getting black, you should have called for 
help. What a blessing that he was cleaning the 
gong t " 

Dymphna had written to her father, just before 
the birth of the child. She had received a kind letter, 
suggesting that she should go to him. He made no 
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cKnninent on the disappearance of the husband. Now 
she wrote to him again, asking whether he would not 
come to letch her. She wanted to go soon, but she 
dreaded the journey alone. 

" I shall go to Fennaholm," she said, " and teach. 
It is the only work I can do. and if I had not married, 
I think I should have givoi lessons among the ladies 
in the town. I have two languages, besides Swedish, 
and my father knows everyone there. It would be 
the easiest thing for me to get pupils. Before, I had 
several of my girl friends who wanted to take con- 
versation classes. Then I shall go on with my 
studies too." 

" Teach 1 I've done it I " Mama cried, glad to find 
the girl interested in something at length. " Hibon, 
caillou, chou — Eventail, ^niail ... I forget that 
one. And the English I Ssing, ssaog, ssung ; cutt, 
cutt, cutt." 

" You teach ! " Papa derided her. *' What about 
me, then 7 And the sons of noblemen I " He went 
on to describe how he had given lessons in a gymmue 
for years when the girls were being educated. 
Dymphna laughed to please them both, but she was 
past being amused at this kind of thing. All was 
serious now ; teaching might be fun to them, it was 
to be her livelihood, 

*' And what will you do with little Missy when 
you're out ? " asked Papa. 

Dymphna stared across at the insipid face of the 
sleeping child in Mama's arms. *' I shall have a 
servant. There are very good ones in Pennaholm." 

The Millineocs knew it was useless to cry out on 
this apathy. They agreed tiiat she would do very 
well with a sensible servant, if she had had ei^wri- 
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ence. Alone, they sighed " II we could keep her ! " 
and they had it on their tongues to say it often. 

What deterred them was the vision of the old 
grandfather, who was hurrying from Sweden to fetch 
the darling. Mr. Millincoe pictured the pretty, 
touching scene when the aged, white-haired man 
should first bow his head to kiss the rosy child — ^his 
disgraced, belored granddaughter. That prevision I 
Mr. Watchett's hair was dust-coloiued, where there 
was any ; the rest of his head was a fine pink ; he 
kissed the baby good-humouredly enough, but his 
awkwardness in holding her — whom also he called 
" it " — ^would have shamed Uie most ignorant. Mrs. 
Millinooe kept a jealous watch on the imperilled 
infant, and could not pretend to any social graces 
until she had her safe in her own care. Papa was the 
first to broach the subject, but he spoke tremblingly. 
He bad spent a very interesting hour with Mr. 
Watchett after dinner, and had given the Professor 
a false idea that he, Arehibald Millincoe, was a 
learned man. In the drawing-room, a little later, he 
lifted up his quavering voice. 

" Dreadful journey for such a tiny mite I Suppose 
you left her here for a little . . ." 

His wife noted the tremulousaess of his tones, and 
encouraged him with a bright look, but the suspense 
was too great lor her ; before the Professor could 
frame an answer she was out of the room with the 
precious bundle. They were to depart the following 
day ; there was so litUe time to decide. 

Papa found her in the next room, very nervous and 
unsettled. '* We can I we may I " be whispered 
joyously, and embraced his wife and the acquisition 
together. They need not have feared for Dymphna 
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and her grieb : she left without a regret. Her tears 
were for Papa and Mama, for the Chapel and the 
vestry. The baby — they were welcome to ihat ! she 
thought serenely. 

This settled, it was found that Dymphna cx>uld not 
travel so soon as they had thought. She would there- 
fore wait until the baby had been christened. A man 
came over from Bandiston to do it on the following 
Sunday, and took the whole service through first. 
From time to time be fdt a barber's rash on his chin, 
and Mrs. Mlllincoe trembled in secret lest the baby 
should catch it. 

"Name this cheeild. . . . Charmette, I baptise 
thee, in the . . ." 

" Charlotte-? " queried Mrs. Henderson of her son, 
behind a kid glove. She had not liked to ask what 
the name was to be, as Dymphna was so reserved. 
*' Chalmers," he corrected. 

" Houtleindish," was her comment. Kneeling, she 
repeated it for Miss Bonnie's consideration. " Hout- 
landish. Foreigners. Chalmers. Noo." 

Miss Bonnie nodded, with close-screwed eyes, but 
she had her own theories as to the name. Like Mara, 
bitter, Peter, a tUme, might not Charmette have a 
signifieance— /afA«r^«M, disgraced, pore thing f The 
name had been Dympbna's choice, and Papa and 
Mama thought it lovely. But they could pronounce 
it. " Charmette I " Mrs. Henderson's respectable 
" Miss Chalmers' bottle, if you please, madam," was 
a revelation of mispronunciation to Mama, but she 
took it with relish. Papa had a laugh over it too, 
and was not really content until he had heard it as 
originally product. " Miss Chalmers, ha, ha, ha t " 
he jeered at the staring baby, when he had been 
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satisfied. He laughed ^ain until the doubly- 
christened infant began herself to crow over the joke. 

" She never laughs with her " Mama whispered 

with meaning. They nodded sagely to each other ; 
Miss Chalmers still whined in Dymphna's lax hold. 
The joke was repeated to the Professor and his 
daughter, and they gave a smile apiece as guerdon. 
What matter if they didn't think it iunny f Papa 
foresaw roasting the young lady on that convenient 
spit (Miss Chalmers, ha, ha, ha I) as soon as intelli- 
gence should dawn, and long after. 

" Good-bye, Mama 1 Good>bye, Papa 1 " Dymphna 
clung to them at the last with a passionate fondness. 
" Yes, yes, of course, good-bye, baby darling, Char- 
mette. Miss Chalmers 1 " (this for Papa), " good- 
bye." The child was put aside, it was agfun " Good- 
bye, Papa. Good-bye, Mama." 

l^e gate clanged to, and the carriage lumbered 
down the stony track. Henderson stood by to close 
the doors ; he pushed them deftly to, imtil a single 
strip of light lay between. The baby gave a great 
crow of joy, grasping at the bar of watery sunshine. 
Henderson, with an indulgent smile, withdrew. 
They heard him close himself into the servants' 
quarters, and then Papa began to open and shut 
the doors. Miss Chalmers shouted always at the 
right moment, gatherii^ up her voice into a Uttle 
piirr beforehand. Papa tired first. 
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DESCRIBES THE COMPOUNDINO OF A SCHISM 

'"Were you happy?' — 'Yea.' — 'And are you still u 

happy ? '— ' Yes. And you ? ' 
—'Then, more IdsHeal' 'Did I stop them?'" 

BaowviHa : A Toccata of Galufqii'B. 

Katherine had no plan for finding her husband. 
She had often thought of coming t^tus to him, but 
she had never descended to the details of the seardi. 
She had vaguely taken for granted that he was 
exactly where she had left him, that she had but to 
go with her prepared speeches, her practised lot^s, 
to the spot where she had Ifist seen him, and that all 
there was to be done was to begin the scene straight- 
way.- Perhaps if she had had more time to arrange 
for her coming, she might have taken into con- 
sideration the necessity for information as to his 
whereabouts. But the worry of Barbara, the 
scramble of packing and getting off without an 
appearance of haste, the horrors of the last moment 
and its necessary deceits, all these had combined to 
make her forget the detail tA finding lost bus- 
bands. 

She was perfect in all else : she had studied her 
attire, her manner, her tone, the very slant of the sun 
when she intended to come upon him ; she had 
arranged for phuis and a blue sky behind — ^her 
dress was to be dove-coloured and simple; she had 
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all prepared, even down to the natty bow of her 
parasol. 

When she arrived at San Nullo, she was filled with 
the uneasy conviction that she had foi^tten some- 
thing, and after counting and recounting her numer- 
QMS packages, she remembered that it was this very 
thing — she knew not in the least where to find him 1 
She laughed at the realisation, deeming it best for 
everybody's sake to be cheerful. It would not do to 
go out until she was rested, so she sat down in her 
room and wrote to them at home ; she was sorely 
distressed what to write ; she had had so few letters 
fnHu them, and sent them so few ; for they had been 
rarely parted ; whenever she had received news from 
them it had always been happy ; whatever news she 
had sent, had been rollickingly joyous. She bit the 
pen and scratched at the blotting-paper, drawing 
intricate and asymmetrical mazes all over the clean 
sheets. If she were sincere, she must write gloomily ; 
but they would have enough anxieties without that, 
she thought. She began, as of old, when she had 
been at school, " My own dear dears, dear Papa and 
pretty Mama," and then, for the first time, ^e hid 
her face and wept. It had been Barbie's privilege to 
write that much always, as she had not been able 
to put three words together for the rest of a 
letter. Katherine had not cried before, she had 
been hard and proud, selfishly cross with Barbie, 
angry with circumstance. At the sight of these 
familiar words in her own hand, she was melted. 
She cried long, and felt the braver when she dried 
her eyes, 

"What will they think?" she said, "what will 
they think when they see me writing that ? " The 
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sheet was wet, she put it away, ready to destroy it 
when she had a fire. On a fresh page she began, 
" My dear little Papa and Mama," as she sometimes 
caJled than in repnxrf for some childishness. The 
recollection of her counting her trunks gave her 
matter for the letter. She began light-heartedly to 
describe how she had gone round the room saying, 
" The three leather ones, the canvas. Papa's old 
canvas with the comers off ; then the bags : one, 
two, three," and so on, hunting for what she had 
lost ; she wrote amusingly, ending with, " And 
after all, it was James 1 " Having b^fun so jocundly, 
she was able to go on in the same vein. She made a 
good thing of the customs-officers, and poked fun at 
herself for having forgotten the French for "Of 
course." At the end, she sent her love to Barbie. 
There was no other mention. 

She went to the hotel where she had stayed with 
him, and inqiiired ; but they knew nothing of him 
thore. They scarcely remembered that he had been 
there at alt, and in any case, it was so long ago I The 
porter at the door was changed, the clerk, in the 
desk had left, and the proprietor was surly. She left 
the place ruffled somewhat in her good temper, but a 
morning spent in the sunny roads restored her calm 
again. She strolled about enjoying the heat and 
light after the damp mirk of Bandyshire winter. She 
forgot her quest ; she forgot Barbara ; she forgot 
everything in the delight of being elegantly dressed 
and warm once more. She was admired and knew it, 
blossoming in the sun of envy. When she had limcfaed 
well, she went out again, and watched other well- 
dressed women parading in the sunshine. At evening 
she returned to her hotel, a finer one by far than that 
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which had sheltered them together, and dressed 
quietly for dinner in the public room. She sat there 
for long, until everybody else had left for the tables ; 
lingering over her dessert she found herself in the large 
room alone with the scurrying waiters. 

" Miladi does not play . . ." she heard them say 
in hushed tones. 

She 1^ them to their crumby tasks and went in 
search of the drawing-room. That was also deserted ; 
it had the air of being built only to receive a cata- 
falque ; it was very small, rather dingy, exceedingly 
faint. One side opened out on to the pavement, 
most conveniently for a funeral flisplay. She noted 
the fly-blown, gilded chairs, the orange-coloured 
mirror, the enormously long curtains of the windows, 
the writing materials, never used, scarcely usable, 
on a frail table in the centre. *' Just where the coffin 
would be," she decided, and saimtered out again, 
disgusted with the place. Her bedroom was clean 
and fresh, almost pleasant ; but she disliked the idea 
of sitting idly for hours staring at a bed until she 
could get into it. There was nothing for it but the 
tables. She fetched a cloak, locked up all her money 
but a few francs, enough to allow tor a bet or' two, 
and went majestically out. 

The rooms were biilhant, warm, lively. The mere 
sight of the people enjoying themselves relieved her 
of the depression that had been coming upon her. She 
went from table to table, calculating, by some occult 
process of her own, good chances. She stood about, 
making mental bets, one of a silent crowd of hardened 
gamblers. For nearly an hour she tested her system, 
and then, when a seat was vacant,'^t and made a bet. 
She was successful, and sighed happily. In a quarter 
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of an hour she had put back in her purse double what 
she had first ventured, and with the remainder of her 
gains ahe continued quite at ease. A few people 
began to follow her, and she rose, not caring to 
attract attention when she was alone. 

As she left her seat, she noticed for the ftrst time 
the people facing her. The man exactly opposite waa 
I^ter. He was bmding over a little note-book and 
making entries, when she saw him. A woman poshed 
her aside, eager to take the seat, and Katherine made 
way, standing behind, her eyes fixed on her husband. 
He was putting some system into practice, calmly 
noting his losses and gains. He was entirely 
absorbed, and wore that childishly intent look whidi 
betrays the bom gambler. He neither smiled nor 
frowned ; he took all with an air of nonchalance as 
if the money were the least part of it. While Kathe- 
rine watched him, he gained steadily, but little. His 
bets were as small as the limit ; when he lost, he took 
the amount from his pocket and added it to the pile 
before him. He sat on though many of the players 
changed, all his attention devoted to the game before 
him. At last, there was a general movemoit, some 
of the chairs were left vacant ; people rose and went 
out of the place. Katherine passed round the table 
and stood where she knew he would turn to go from 
the table. She put a hand to her heart, feeling a rush 
of emotion that frightened her. 

A disappointed, hurried player pushed past her 
rudely, knocking her fan from her hand. 

" Sorry, sorry," he said, sharply, picking it up 
with nervous haste. *' You should wear a diain," 

" You should wear a chain and a muzzle," said my 
Lady, furiously. She snatched, the fan from his hand 
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and turned away, with faeight^ied colour, forgetting 
all about her emotions, lite incident helped her to 
overcome any nervousness of the coming meeting. 
She could encoimter any mood of Psalter's now, after 
this brush. He stayed to the very end, and she grew 
impatient. She tapped him on the shoulder. "Hs put 
a hand over his coins and turned his face up. So 
absorbed was be that for the moment he did not 
recognise her ; then he sprang up, paling and redden- 
ing by tun^, and took her hand. 

" Your winnings," she reminded him. He took 
them up with his little book, and, without being able 
to spe^ a word, led her out. The gardens were 
pleasant after the heavy warmth of the rooms; 
Katherine did not wait for him to begin, she turned 
her face to his — " Ah, James 1 " 

He took her in his arms. " Darling I you've come 
back I " They were disturbed by the departing 
visitors. Lady Psalter tucked her hand into his arm 
and they went on with the crowd. He began to 
murmur words of love to her, to call her his beautiful, 
his lady-love, his sweetest. She forgot her dignity 
and leaned on him happily. They talked more 
rationally after a while, when they had come to her 
hotel. He lodged over a leather shop, *' very smelly," 
he told her. She was in the gayest mood, and before 
going up, she insisted on his seeing the aaUm, and 
agreeing with her that it was only fit for some pompe 
funibre. She mocked his French prettily. He 
thought her very much like her mother, in docility 
and brightness, less like the self-willed Lady Psalter 
of the early days. 

When they were secure of interruption, she told 
him briefly of the original plan to come with Barbara 
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— and the reasrai ; then of the sadden disai^waraoce 
and Papa's scheme for hiding it. 

" Poor creatures I " he sighed, thinking of Papa and 
Mama, of whom he was very fond. " But since it's 
given me you again. ..." 

There was not a word of reproach on either side. 
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HAS A SLIOHT TENDENCY TO BECOME MATHEMATICAL 

" The Udies are turned )a.-wjen, and plead handsomelf." 

FOKD : TItt Lovtr't Mthneholg. 

Sir Jaues and his lovely restored wife spent the 
nest day in greatest love and understanding. 
Katherine inspected the leathery apartments, and 
condemned. The Knight was inclined to cry down 
her extravagance, but as yet playfully. 

" We can't afford this place," he said, more than 
once, as they lunched at her hotel. 

She refused to pout and sulk, though she was 
inclined. She waited until the first answer was for- 
gotten and. then said, " Then we must go somewhere 
else." He was pleased with this tractable mood and 
would have given in instantly, but she went on ; 
" And you know, dear," turning the full force of her 
eyes on his dazzled face, " you'll find it so much 
dieaper being together. Two are much more eco- 
nomic^ than one." He was ready to agree with the 
most preposterous theories she could express ; they 
c<»npounded very pleasantly, however, and before 
nightfall had found a convenient hotel, neither 
ruinously expensive nor particularly dingy. 

" Just nice time," said Sir James. 

" Time ? " 

*' To diess and have dinner and go." 
X 30s 
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" Would you go this evoung, James ? " 

He Cumed in aa embarrassed way. *' I — ^I thought 
you'd prefer it." 

" Not to-night." 

" Very veil, dear. But." he said, still ill at ease, 
" you're sure you'd rather not ? " 

" Quite sure. I want to talk." 

'* Of course, darling." 

They dined early, notwithstanding this decision, 
as Psalt^ pointed out that they would only get 
warmed-up dishes if they went down after the main 
body of diners had been served. It therefore 
happened that they watched the rest of the guests 
leave and go out to the tables. There was something 
peculiarly irritating in this, and after seeing a fat 
lady count out htc money in hti lap, dividing it in a 
leisurely way ready for her voktures. Sir James 
sprang up. 

" We'U go upstairs ; I simply cannot see them all 
going off like this." 

Katherine pretoided not to hear the end of tiie 
remark. She went up at once, and having settled 
herself cosily beside him, began to diat about their 
affairs. He could not resist her delightful maimer, 
and fell in at once with her mood, and they dis- 
cussed their future frankly and sensibly. 

'* Money, after all ..." he broke ofl awkwardly. 
" My defirest," he said in a rush, " think what a 
chance I'm losing now t Perhaps this very minute I 
I— I— I . . ." 

" You wouldn't make much to-nig^t," 

" Well," he said, subsiding again, " perhaps not 
mudi." 

'* You might only lose." 
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"Yes, yes, you're right. But I generally don't. 
And every little helps." 

"Don't lose?" 

" Don't otUy lose." 

By degrees she extorted from him the admission 
that his takings for the year amounted to about £25. 
She could not get at the exact sum, but she guessed 
from his manner that it was really less. She laughed, 

" you'll never break the bank t Best come back 
to Bandy." 

" Yes, yes, of course, we've settled that, haven't 
we, dearest ? Of course we will, but not just yet, 
until the winter's well over. I dread the to^. I bave 
a system." 

" I've a hundred. Does yours pay t " 

" Not yet. I don't say that it's perfect. I keep 
even." 

" You keep even. How dull I You bet small ? " 

" Yes, I'm very careful. See, I put by a certain 
amount for each evening." He brought out his little 
note-book. " I do it on a basis of five. The decimal 
system, you would probably call it." 

" No, I shouldn't, if it's five." 

He went on seriously. " Well, five and ten, and 
so on. It is rather complicated at first. I only bet 
small, as you said, for safety's sake, imtil it's quite 
perfect. I know I shall be able to make it infidlible, 
because it's better now than it was at first. I'm 
always improving it. I count my last five nights' 
takings, and then I take a fifth or two-fifths or so on, 
and divide it into five. Then I wait the fifth round 
from the time I sit down, and I always try to get the 
fifth chair. And I bet every fifth for five times. 
Then I take the fifth of my first takii 
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Katherine strangled a yawn. "If there are any," 
she suggested. 

" And pocket them. Then two-fifths of my second 
and . . ." 

*' It sounds very much like the calculating boy at 
fairs, who finds out when you were born." 

He looked dejected. " It's really simple, if you 
can wait. On the fifth of each month . . ." 

*' Have you ever put the whole table wrong ? " 

" No. On the fifth of each month I calculate . . .'* 

" Again T " 

" And I . . ." 

" Bet the limit." 

" Never t " 

" Nevw ? Why, James, that's the greatest fun. 
Especially if you win." 

" My dearest, please understand that I am very 
careful. I am obliged to be. I never put a penny 
more than a pound down at once." 

Katherine stared and laughed. " My goodness I 
Are you a tradesman ? You're no gambler." 

" I thank God I am not." They avoided each 
other's eyes for a minute, Katherine drawing in her 
lips with the remains of an unfinished laugh, 

" Well, what do you say ? " he said, " There 
would be time for a . . . if we were to hurry at . , ." 

*' Not to-night," she said firmly. 

" Allowing for my usual bet. I'd only stake , . ." 

" Not to-night. You can splash to-morrow." 

" No, no, no. I never exceed." 

" I'll show you how to bet," she said, decisively, 
" Your method is like selling bootlaces 1 " 

" Well, show me, then." 

"To-morrow," luiswered the adamantine lady. 
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She put her ami round his neck and kissed him 
doucely. Sir James kissed and hugged in return, 
very happily, but he kept a comer of his eye on the 
clock. When the hand had passed the closing hour, 
he was freer of his embraces, but he lay long awake 
occupied with his system and the unrisked money on 
the toilet table. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

aiFBS MISS CHALMEBS A WELL-DBSERVED PLEASURE 
" If laugfai ain't cheap, what li t " 



Miss Bonnie had been what Bandy calls a lively 
party in her youth, but the sober, easy-going dullness 
of middle age had gradually overtaken her, and she 
ambled where she once had tripped, and went with 
nicety where she had been earUer apt to run just 
anyhow. She had gathered enough primroses in the 
YiaJCti of dalliance to make her tired of those blossoms, 
and she looked forward to an old age of simple virtue 
as the natural outcome of a youth of complicated 
experience. She found Drum's House pleasant, just 
respectable enough, with more than a tinge of excite- 
ment. There were reasons why she also — like the 
Millincoes — preferred escaping scrutiny from the 
village. She had her friends there, too many, now 
that she was in training, in a manner, for the virtuous 
cdd age ; and she had decided to cut herself off from 
them, except so far as civility might demand. 

On her afternoons out, she was methodical as a 
registrar. Once a quarter, it was her habit to travel 
by train from Cropp to Morehill-under-Howpingen, 
to see the aged and incomplete parent before 
described. This would be the first Thursday of 
the quarter : the second, fourth, sixth, and so on, 
she would give up to making a journey on foot to 
310 
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find her brother, wherever he might be working. Of 
old, this had been simple enough ; for Dummett's 
place was all well-known to her ; but now that the 
stewardry of the Psaher estate was in the Fanner's 
care, Miss Bonnie had to suffer long pedestrian tours 
before she could run her brother to earth. The 
third, fifth, seventh, etc., she devoted to s system 
of airing herself, by walking to and fro in the village 
street, until the hour came for her return to her 
duties. Tias process was attended by a movonent of 
adhesion on the part of the local gossips. From 
doors and gates they came swarming about this new 
pied piper ; all a-quiver with ready tongues. Scandal 
was the breath of their Uves ; it pleased Miss Bonnie 
too, but she, unlike them, never repeated a word of 
it. She was content to listen and absorb, and, after 
rebuking the moi^r, go away uncommenting. 

In the winter, she had not been seen penmibulating 
the narrow roadway. Since the last spicy morsel of 
gossip had been provided by Drum's House, Miss 
Bonnie had been invisible. The tasty sucket had 
been dissolved and gone on the tongue, the gossips 
were stretching for more, and Miss Bonnie did not 
come. The unfamiliar pale faces of Mrs. and Miss 
Henderson had become eonunon sights, their respect- 
able reserve a common irritation, but Miss Bonnie 
did not come. She was reported, like the first 
cuckoo or a comet, from Cropp ; she had taken a 
third return to Morehill (her pore old father's ; won- 
derful he ain't dead yet), and returned on the other 
half the same evening. She had sent a message to the 
milkman that she would not have dirty cans. She was 
known to be in the land of the living, for the trades- 
men bore witness to that, but still she did not come. 
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Now the gossips were utteriy starved for a bite, 
and hting about their doors and wickets in a Teiy 
epidemic of yawning. Had Miss Bonnie stalked 
among them then, they would have had nothing 
for her. 

Mis. Possy, penny-bank-book in hand, rated her 
depositors soundly ; no news for days ; not a 
scandal, not an accident, not so much as a hiccough. 
A child with a rash found himself the centre of a 
pseudo-church parade on the first eruption, and 
increased the herpes (and incidentally the interest in 
himself) by eating all the jujubes a worn-out civilisa- 
tion showered upon him. 

The village was in a state of misery when the after- 
noon for Miss Bonnie's Itmg-deferred visit came 
round, this time she with it. She came slowly, in 
stately fashion, as befitted an ambassador. She was 
sent, in short, by Mr. and Mrs. Millincoe on a verit- 
able Progress through the gaping crowds. The word 
had come up to Drum's House, via the kitchen, that 
Mrs. Possy had given out that she had seen the 
baby, and that it was sidily I Sickly — sickly ! The 
Millincoes and their household thought it fit to take 
action. Enmia borrowed a bit of wtdlflower in 
velvet from Mrs. Henderson's best bonnet and 
spruced her Sunday hat so you would not know it, 
strained her hands in gloves, and so bedecked, had 
descended to the earth with the maligned infant. 
On her return she was glowing with triumph, which 
ran through the house and made even Henderson 
elated. 

" It'd a done your heart good to see 'em and hear 
'em 1 " she told Mama, as she restored the vindicated 
Miss Chalmers. " Not a word about anyone I No, 
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but just ' lovely ' and ' look at her fat ' and ' my eye, 
she is a bewty ' and ' ducky ain't the neime ' and 
' well, I never see ' and ' there's legs ' and ' lungs il 
you like ' and — and — and . . ." 

The success made Cook bold. Her next outing she 
begged a loan of the baby again and, as it was a fine 
day, and she was only going for a stroll, the favour 
was accorded. This time she hunted out her brother 
and displayed the treasure to him. 

He was at work on the strawberry-fields, following 
the twiddlers, Emma stood on the field-side and 
watched the army of women dwindle away over the 
hill find return, turning their wands among the straw 
with pretty wriat-work. The day was hot and 
odorous ; the crushed leaves of the strawberries gave 
ott a timid scent, the stirred straw and the moist 
earth beneath added to the sweetness of the air. The 
rank of women came slowly along toward her, 
plodding irreguleirty across the striated field. They 
stared at the baby and her with clear eyes, seeing 
everything in the dress and looks of the infant and 
her own attire before she could tell one from the 
other. They made quiet remarks to each other, 
remembering Bonnie's nearness. He came through 
the line and strode along to his sister in the van of 
the slave gang. 

'* I thought you'd like to have a look at her." 
Bonnie loved babies as much as ever Papa. He put 
up his wands and wiped his hands on his thighs ; 
but they were still muddy and tmfit to take a genteel 
baby. The line of women came up, curious about 
this tiny mite. It mattered not to them what 
opprobrium attached to any baby, the fact of its 
being little and tmcalled-for was enough to insure 
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their interest. They sav B<Huue*s difficulty and 
laughed. 

*' You ain't fit to tech her. Master Bimnie." 

*' No, nor you ain't, Sarah Smith." 

'* I never said I wuz, did I ? " 

" Wipe 'em on my apem, Mr. Bonnie." 

He took the offer hterally and scrubbed his homy 
pahns on the apron, but it also was caked with mud, 
and there was a shout of derision at his worse state. 

*' None of us ain't scholards, or we might have had 
a leaf of newspaper." 

" Time you took to learning, then, that's all I've 
to say." 

" Run home and get your mother to give them a 
rub." 

" You lend me some of them love-letters you're 
hiding in your pocket, Janey." 

Miss Chalmers laughed heartily at this exchange of 
raillery; liking the noise, she tried to outdo it. 
There was no help for it. Gypsies or white folk, 
Emma could not refuse Miss Chalmers her meed of 
admiration. She was handed from one to the other 
with the greatest care, and kissed reverently. Bonnie's 
finger-marks were obliterated on the white gown by 
sixty othns. The baby kicked and shouted with 
happiness. 

In EMuna's arms again she subsided to a calmer 
chuckle, and was at last borne away in this self- 
satisfied mood, rejoicing in the day, the fact of being 
alive, and the exquisite delight of being dirty. 

Binuna found a seat in the wood to examine the 
damage. The gown was a mass of dirt ; the tiny 
hands begrimed, the face inclined to be disguised 
under the dust. Emma siuJied a comer of her 
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handkerchief and made a hopeless attempt to remove 
the worst of the dirt. The victim resisted strongly, 
fastening on the handkerchief and laughing im- 
moderately at her own plight. Emma gave up the 
attempt and started homeward. She was shocked, 
on resuming her way, to come, as she called it, butt 
up against Dummett. She passed bim with a civil 
good-day, to which he repUed with a nod. He was 
always curt in his manner. Emma was unfortunate 
enough to meet her master a little farther along. He 
looked at the baby and laughed. 
" Cook I You've dropped her I " 
" I've never, sir. I let Edard handle her." 
" Is that our baby ? Cut along back and get her a 
natural coloiir before anyone sees." 

He went along after the Farmer, and she heard 
them in talk before she had left the shelter of the 
woods. 
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GOES PLACIDLY TOWARDS AN END 

"Stm nutsing the unconqnenble bope, 
Still chitdunff tlic innolaUe tliade — " 

H. Akxolb : Tlu SekcittT^Oypnf, 

The severity of the spring faded into a fine summer. 
The sun came hbt and long, and the country hastened 
to make up for its backwardness. In the fruit-fields, 
there was continual movement ; the strawberries 
had flowered through the snow-drifts, and everyone 
had thought the crops were lost. Now the strong 
sun ripened the fruits as they formed, and the vhaHe 
process of cultivation was effected in a very scamper, 
to keep apace with scurry of Nature. At night, soft 
rains fell ; not enough to spoil the fruit, but washing 
it rather, so that the pickers found it cool and ripe 
under the first light. 

f^m the holly arbour at Drum's House, whidi 
Papa now tended, Mrs, Millincoe found amusement 
in watchii^ the busy life of the valley, though she 
never went down. She was content to see from a 
distance. She would sit in the arbour, holding the 
child, while behind her in the garden, her husband 
worked cheerily. He was turning into a gardoier. 
The exercise did him good, the interest still more. 
He set himself to renew the lawns, to plan out new 
beds and borders ; he bought roses from the finest 
growers, sent all over England for plants with which 
316 
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to stock the houses ; he worked through all weathers, 
dad in a Garibaldi shirt and old riding-breeches, 
digging, mulching, trenching, spiking, staking, drain- 
ing, pruning, grafting, layering, syringing, fumiga- 
ting, dressing, dividing, lifting, replanting, chasing 
red-spiders to their death, wreaking destruction on 
thrips, keeping an eye on the cabbages likely to bolt, 
tending the small saladings. There was not a known 
plant which he did not attempt to grow. There was 
no vegetable, hardy or of the most delicate, which his 
wife was not called upon to eat. The work pleased 
him ; he found great satisfaction in seeing what he 
planted and sow«l come to life and bear fruit for him, 
Mrs. Millincoe looked on with interest, liking the 
out-of-door life, but not sharing in the enei^etic 
departments. She would make a morning tour, when 
there was sun enough to tempt the caterpillars out, 
and collect them from the rose-beds with a short 
twig, knocking them gently into a little basket on 
her arm. When she had gathered her dozen or so, 
she would hand the proceeds of what she called her 
" qu£te " over to her husband — " You must ; I 
ean't " — and return to the house and the baby. He 
would come to tell her that the murder was over 
" comfortably," and she would thereupon go out 
into the garden again, carrying the child with 
h^. 

If the seclusion had come immediately after their 
gay lite in the South, she would have felt it more ; 
but they had had time to grow accustomed to the 
dullness of the Cotmty, and this was very little 
different. She had no leisure for visits now ; there 
was the baby to fill her days ; she had her little 
businesses connected with preserves and pickles, in 
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which art she took instruction from Cook, pottering 
about the stillroom and kitchen to her heart's 
content. She found plenty of occupation, and, like 
her husband, was never for a minute idle. They were 
attached to the house now, apart from all memories 
and hopes, by the many trivial interests of a domestic 
and personal nature which they had seen grow up 
about them, all since the girls had gone. Some day — 
when Barbie had come back, or written — they would 
perhaps go South, but for ^e time they were quite 
happy in their easy way. 

lliere was so much to be happy for 1 Katimine 
was at last happy. Barbara must be happy, or she 
would have written or come home. There was the 
dear baby — ^what more could a woman want 7 She 
had never cared for the society of the County ; she 
had never had interests in comm<m with the ladies ; 
if they did not wish to ctHue, she could make shift 
without them very well indeed. She said as much to 
her husband, and he agreed. " We are all rif^t I " 
He straightened his back and rested his foot on the 
spade. " We are quite all rig^t here I And, you 
know, honey, it's wrong to say so, perhaps, but it is 
nice being alone with you for a little I " 

Their first transports of grief and shame were past, 
never to return. TPhey had learnt to consi^e them- 
selves in consoling Dymphna, and they had now 
come to need neither a reality nor a pretence of 
consolation. 

Iliere was not the least likelihood of the baby's 
being taken from them for a while. Dymphna had 
tried in Tain to find the pupils she expected ; she had 
at Imgth been obliged to go out as a companion to 
two young *' Ijttle Russians " of fortune ; she 
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travelled witb them, training them to some sense of 
morals and manners, forming their inchoate minds, 
battling against their gross superstitions, inculcating, 
as best she might, some notion of civihsation into 
their minds. There was no possibility of her having 
Charmette. She had indeed no desire to have her, 
and the Millincoes read this between the lines with 
selfish delight. They were s^e with their cherub, 
IheiT baby. 

The baby was one reason why they did not also 
start away on their travels ; they told each other 
that th^ could never expect a little thing like that 
to like trains and boats. With Mrs. MilUncoe, the 
main reastHi was the morning-room window. She 
had never allowed it to be closed since the night when 
Emma Bonnie had told her. If, on his last tour about 
at night, Mr. MUlincoe found it unfastened, and she 
had no opportunity of going after him to set it ready 
again, she had arranged a signal with Cook ; she 
left a candle at the foot of the servants' stairs, and 
the woman would creep down after all were abed and 
put the catch handy. But generally she was able to 
shp in after his last visit and put it right herself. He 
was not qui(^ of ear, and she was very light in her 
step ; it was easy to steal in and turn the latch while 
he was passing on to some other room. 

When Barbara came, she must find it easy to get in. 
She must find them ready too, loving, understanding, 
waiting there always. There would be no talk of 
forgiveness ; with such complete understanding 
between them the word would be idle. When she 
was unhappy she would come back ; when she 
needed their love she would come back ; when she had 
little ones to love, she would come back ; she would 
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surely return some day, for some reason. Then, if 
she still loved him and he her, they would make 
Dymphna set him free, and Barbara would be so 
happy. Or, if she were tired of him (what harmt 
when you are young and pretty and the blood is hot, 
if you tire of one f ), she would come back to th«n, 
their Barbie-gtrl, and they would all go away to the 
dear, dear South. She would marry some good man, 
whomever she liked, and they would all be so happy 1 
Who should blame her T She had been young and 
pretty and with hot blood — everyone who loved 
could imderstand that. It was all so easy to for- 
give, if you must have the word ; though, " it was 
all so easy to understand," was a better way of 
putting it. 

Mrs. Millineoe blamed herself tor preventing hct 
in her marriage with the Farmer. She thought it 
would have been well if he bad had her ; he was so 
strong a man, so patient, and she had loved him all 
the while. He was not the common fellow tiiey 
had thought him, he had been Barbara's lover — that 
of itself would have ennobled a man. Mama had 
never seen him since the day when she had learnt 
this from Emma Bonnie. This secret she bad never 
told her husband ; stranger yet, she had never felt 
tempted to share it with him. It would not do for 
him to know anything that might be thought bad of 
his girl, it was better that no one should know 
that. 

Mr. Millineoe saw Dununett often, spoke to him 
sometimes. He was very sorry for the man. Com- 
mon fellow or not, the fact of his having Barbara 
would have been better than as things had turned 
out. 
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He came in one afternoon after meeting him, and 
talked of him to Mrs. Millincoe. 

" Dummett is entirely changed. It's very hard on 
the man. You'd scarcely know him. Oh, Mama, we 
might have done well if we'd let him have our little 
girl t He don't get over it ; he stares at you 
so ; half the time you don't understand what he 
says I " 

" What do you think is the matter ? " 

" You know perfectly well what I mean." He 
spoke severely. " He still had hopes of marrying 
her. Why to Heaven didn't we let him ? " 

Mrs. MUlincoe looked away. " Yes, yes, of^urse. 
It's a pity. It must have been a great shock to him. 
No doubt he was fond of her. I hope he will many 
happily. I am sure he deserves it." She spoke dis- 
jointedly, wretchedly. 

" The man is a gentleman, if ever there was one. 
I wish to God I'd given her to him. We treated him 
so scurvily I '* 

Mrs. Millincoe did not care for this kind of talk. 
Yet she was interested in it, and in Dmnmett. She 
had often looked forth from the holly arbour to see 
if he passed ; she would have liked a gUmpse of the 
altered state of the man ; but he never went by when 
she was watching, and she had to be content with 
vicarious studies. Silently she agreed with all that her 
husband said, but she would not discuss the matter 
with him. He said nothing, though he noticed this, 
thinking that in time she would be bound to come to 
his way of looking at it. 

He lingered in her room, wishing to say more, but 
she gave him little encouragement to continue the 
subject. At length he said, " I wonder whether he 
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knew beforehand, because they appear to have been 
up in his woods, you recollect. He was always to 
and fro. Barbara was continually there, and I 
tuppose the fellow " (he never named Crawshay) 
" was up there too ? " 

" lliere is no means of knowing." 

" No, I suppose not. I wonder sometimes that the 
poor devil doesn't unburden to me. I can't give him 
any opoiing, of course." 

" Ot course not. What good would it do you. Papa, 
or him ? '* 

" You're right." He si^ied. " It wouldn't do 
any," He sat down on the settee with her, and tocJi 
out his pipe. He sighed once or twice again, but she 
smiled at him, and he forgot his immediate worry. 
He found a gardening manual and lay down on the 
long seat with his feet up, reading, half dozing. Mrs. 
Millincoe looked at him, sidelong, and was happy to 
see he had put away the thought of Dununett. She 
went to the window for more light, and before long, 
as she sat there woricing, she heard Papa breathing 
heavily ; he had droiq>ed asleep. She smiled again, 
this time more cheerfully. It was a fair day ; she 
would have liked to sit in the arbour, but to 
move would rouse him. She leaned from the win- 
dow and stared into the garden and at the sec- 
tions of the scarp which were visible from her 
end of the house. Standing there, she saw an 
amusing little comedy, the chief actor of which was 
Mr. Possy. 

The philosopher had been discharging his duties as 
an Englishman all the morning by passing judgment 
on a case of common assault, and had received, 
during the process, a sudden flash of inspiration. 
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connected with a new reading ot Ammianus Mareel- 
linus. The offender in the assault was sent away, 
and he settled down to his books, found the passage, 
read and reread it, copied it out, and construed it 
in his new way. After lunch he had pocketed the 
papers and gone lightly out, taking the road away 
from the scarp. He had walked in that direction till 
the nearest convenient cover, doubled, made a slight 
detour, and then managed to get to the scarp. He 
was dodging ably between trees and rodcs when he 
met the postman, who was coming down a short way 
from Lands. It was at this point that Mrs. Millincoe 
saw him. He tried to avoid the man, -pretending to 
be walking with his head averted, and yet faced him 
all the time. He took to the cart-track in a rush of 
boldness, and nodded to the man. No sooner had the 
uniform gone down a little way than he again darted 
among trees, playing the hump-back in certain 
directions, sprinting along other paths judiciously, 
going sideways where there was little cover, climbing 
behind the boulders and risking his neck at the edge 
of the track, all to escape detection from his own 
roof-tree. Mrs. Millincoe laughed silently ; she would 
have liked the performance to go on longer, but it 
seemed a pity not to share it ; she therefore called 
her husband. 

" Your playmate, my dear boy." 

"Eh I What? Where?" 

" Just outside the garden here, crawling like the 
serpent of old Nile to get away from his missus. 
Wait." 

She went back to the window and whistled. Mr. 
Possy was as near as he dared approach. He in- 
voluntarily posed as Lot's wife in his astonishment 
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at this unusual exercise from a lady, and was only 
saved from complete salification by the appearance 
of Papa at the little wicket. Mrs. Millincoe waved 
and retired from the window. 

The two sedate gentlemen made for the woods, Mr. 
Millincoe boldly, his partner still something like a 
midnight cat. In the cover of the trees on the tops, 
the latter descanted on his discovery. Mr. Millincoe 
would have subscribed anything to any passage in 
any historian which his friend liked to propose : he 
agreed to all, admired, took the other side for the sake 
of drawing out the philosopher's fine argumentative- 
ness, deserted his guns at once, interrupted, listened, 
was practical, enthusiastic, cynical, helpful, classical, 
merciless, critical, sensible. Amniianus was read in 
every possible way, right side up, inside out, before 
and bdiind and sideways. Every word was weighed, 
and its likely and least likely and unlikely significa- 
tions considered with due care. The pov«ty of the 
late historian's Latinity (which P^pa had not spotted) 
was made the text of a long and derisive discourse 
on Mr. Possy's part against military men. Papa took 
the side of the army, and said, " All very well, Possy, 
but how about the Duke ? " This had no effect 
whatever, and poor Ammianua's ears must have 
burned in his grave. 

" A superstitious fool," Papa at last agreed ; 
" you're right. If there's a thing I hate it's super- 
stition. There I Bad luck for me for a week 1 " A 
rabbit had run before him almost across his feet. 

The philosopher did not stop to correct him for 
this tergiversation, but took flying aim at the 
offending beast with hia stick. 

" Missed by an inch, danuny I No more t " 
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Fapa was all sympathy. '* Poaching too, Possy. 
Your reputation gets worser and worser." 

" Well, that sort of thing sickens me. Fancy the 
little brute scudding like that ! " 

" Little coward ! What would you have done with 
it, though t " 

" Don't know. But I'll tell you this. When I was 
a youngster I was whaled raw for killing a bunny I'd 
never touched, and I've always intended to get even 
with them." He retrieved his walking-stick and they 
went back to the illiterate Latinist. 

At the wood-end, they found a group of labourers 
(wming up. The two gentlemen parted in silence 
before they had been seen, although there was no 
fear that anyone would " tell on " the phOosopber. 
Papa went down alone, exchanging a word with the 
fellows. Mr. Possy, niirsing his unsmirched character, 
lurked in the brush. It was just the time for all the 
workmen to be going home, and it seemed that every 
man in the Coimty was going up to Lands. When 
the track was free, he saw his lady driving majesti- 
cally down the opposite slope, homewards ; there 
was not the slighbEst possibility that she would see 
him at this distance, but he hung back again. Another 
attempt to descend was foiled by the propinquity of 
the melancholy and vocal Albert, who was fortu- 
nately humming as he walked. His father could see 
him get safely housed, but it was by now late ; he 
must bolt and " run for it," or he would have no time 
to dress. He'Hftshed out of cover, taking the directest 
way, crossing and recrossing the zigzagging cart-track. 
There was something coming up, but he had no time 
to spare for subterfuge : he must dare it in the dim 
light. It was Bonnie with a tired draught-horse 
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clambering up the unmade road. The last silver 
light lay well behind them, and Mr. Possy, hurrying 
down, saw them silhouetted perfectly. He turned up 
his collar and pulled the flaps of his cap well over his 
ears, and hunching his back he made a violent dart 
past the slowly ascending couple. 
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BRINGS NEWS TO DVMMETT 

" L«a puaiiMu MXit ka aenls onteuiB qui pemMdeut to«^)oan." 

Bonnie and his tired horse managed to climb to 
Lands before darkness had quite set in. Another 
man came out from the farm to put up the cart ; 
Bomiie himself fed uid watered the horse, and went 
into the house, seeking Dununett. The housekeeper 
came out with word that he might go straight in. 

'* There's people in the woods at night," he said, 
when he saw his master. 

" How do you know that ? '* 

" I just passed a man hurrying down." 

" Well, ii he's gone down he's not up here.'* 

" It don't follow that there ain't no more up here. 
I should say there might be." 

" Who was it ? " 

" I don't know. If I'd known I'd a said so. If 
it'd been anybody I knew I shouldn't a had to spef^E 
about it." 

" Do you ever find any snares now, Bonnie ? " 

'* Not this long time." 

" Or hear shots." 

'* Never ; do you ? " 

" No." Dununett tappedliis hand on the table. 
" Who would want to come here at that hour ? I 
don't ever see anyone after daylight. I don't know 
what they'd come for, if it's not poaching." 
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" He may have been setting wires." 

" So he may." 

" As you say, that's all they'd be after," 

" No one you'd ever seen ? What sort of a man f " 

" Stooping, shabby fellow, I should say." 

Dummett's supper was brought in by Mrs. Ross- 
kelly. He sat down and fell to. Bonnie waited. 

" What else would they come for t " he said, 
looking up. 

" Nothing, that X can think." 

" Nothing. There's nothing else, is there t " 

" Bar shelter, of course." 

"There's that." The Farmer went on with his 
meal, silent. Bonnie spoke again. 

" How'd you like me to watch a spell ? " 

" Well, perhaps you'd better. You might patrol a 
bit, anyway. You'd better take a gun. There's mine 
just bdiind the sideboard ; it's all trim ; I was using 
it day before yesterday for coneys." 

" And your pouch ? " 

"On the shelf. That's it, there. Take a glass 
before you go." 

Bonnie drank a stiff health, breathing loudly. 

" I thought your sister had left these parts," said 
the Farmer. 

"No. She's not left." 

" No. I met het this afternoon, carrying a child." 

" A fine child too." 

" Who's her husband ? " 

" Emma ain't married." 

" H'm." 

" That's the baby from Drum's House, that is. 
Adopted Millincoe. The Parson's child." 

Dummett stared up with a red face. " What 
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are you talking about? Why, he ran away months 
ego." 

" The baby came in Match. They've kept it at 
Drum's for good. It's as good as an orpbani you 
may say." 

*' I didn't know," said Dummett. 

" That's how it is," said Bonnie. His master did 
not answer ; he considered himself dismissed, and 
shouldering the gim he let himself out the dwelling- 
house and into the yard. The housekeeper called : 

" That you, Edward Bonnie ? " 

" Yes, it's me." 

" You're late, but I're kept something hot." He 
stepped into the kitchen Eimong the men, " I'll put 
it up, and carry it along with me. I'm for the woods 
to*night." 

There was a general hubbub as he set down his gun. 
Through the noise he got fitful snatches of informa- 
tion. 

"... Seen him coming out so early . . ." 

"... Mole weskit, which I taken my solemn he'd 
atoU." 

"... Blood on the boles. And old George seen 
more. Old Geoi^ Eke seen fur. Din' you, old 
George Eke ? " 

" That's right, Alf. I seen blood first like, on the 
boles, same as you done. But on the brambles there 
was fur. Bunnies' fur. And brains." 

" Where was this, old Geoi^e Eke, and when 
was it ? " 

" On'y the other day," the old man said. " I 
think they was took by waiting over the hole and 
their brains knocked out on the next tree. I can't 
call to mind where exact," He fidgeted at the 
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interest vrtiidi vas displayed. " I can't say whidi 
day." 

Bonnie shook his head. He made up an enormous 
packet of bread and bacon ; the housekeeper poured 
a pint of beer, which he flranfc standing. " If all's 
true, as you men say it, then the place is stinking 
with poachers.*' He went out, with a yawn. " No 
sleep for me, I don't expect." 

"If we hear anything, we'll come," said one of 
the men. 

" Mind you do," Bonnie shouted back. He 
fastened the gate from outside. It was not yet quite 
dark. In the full of the night it would be very bright 
from the half-moon, but for three hours more he 
knew it would be blacker and blacker. He went 
slowly along the paths and round about the warrens. 
Here and there, in a likely spot, he struck a match 
and searched for gins. The night closed gloomily in, 
and he spent hour after hour in melancholy solitude, 
unenlivened by any adventure. The wood was com- 
pletely silent. From the watered valley he heard, 
from time to time, a tentative note from some 
nightingale. With the rising moon, his loneliness 
increased. He forgot poachers in a sentimental gush, 
which grew so formidably as to cause alarm in his 
subliminal ; he remembered that he had had nothing 
to eat since high noon, and began to allay his appetite 
— and incidentally his amorous tendencies — by large 
snaps at the bread and bacon. He gaped and ate ; 
and when he had made an end, slept standing. From 
time to time he woke and walked stiffly on, very 
wide-eyed and martial in bearing. By these forced 
marches, he came to the Presbytery and went all 
about to find the door. With many a sleepy oath 
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against the dark, he fumbled from comer to corner 
vithout finding the opening ; he knocked himself 
violently against a small hand-cart that stood near. 
He recognised it as having been up there at the time 
of the hennit's death, full of buUding materials. The 
almost roofiess ehapel was good enough shelter for a 
man as tired as he ; he burst in the door and, vith- 
out the trouble of lighting a match to choose a soft 
spot, he dropped down on the floor and slept, em- 
bracing his gun. 
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18, FOR ONB, FINAL 

" One dieth . . . being wholly at cmc and quiet . . . And another 
dietfa in the bitteniesB of hia soul, and never eatetb with pleamrc 
Tliejr aball lie down •like b the dtut, and the worms shall cOTOr 
tbem." Job xxi. 33^ 

Left alone in the quiet room, Dummett stared still 
bdoie him, but his face paled and his straight back 
relaxed. When the housekeeper came in, she found 
him leaning over the table like a man who has had a 
Mow cm the spine. 

" X thought you'd a finished," she said, apcdogeti- 
cally. 

"Take away, I've done," he answered, rising 
hurriedly. 

" Why, you've hardly touched your victual t " 

" I don't want more." 

" Are you feeling bod, master ? " 

" No. All right. I'm all right. But I can't eat." 

He be^an to walk about the room as she clattered 
the dishes together ; she said no more, thinking him 
squeamish, and he whistled through his teeth to the 
accompaniment of -his own heavy tread. When she 
returned with the hot water for his whiskey, she found 
him again sitting at the table. He rose and locked 
the entry into the house behind her, answering her 
*' Good night " throu^ the door. 

Until the house was stilled, the last distant voice 
silent, the last gate locked, he sat at the table, drink- 
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ing and smoking, growing, however, more and more 
restless : and when the place was sunk into a eom- 
plete repose, he started his wandering about the 
room again. 

Since the night of Dymphna's visit to him, he had 
heard no news of Drum's House, save the flight of 
Barbara with Crawsbay. All chatter was long in 
reaching Lands, and rarely got beyond the kitchen ; 
the housekeeper was not bothered with the affairs 
of the County ; she never talked of them with her 
master. The manner in which he had been ac- 
customed, of old, to learn news, had been at the 
monthly sales of stock, over the farmers' ordinary ; 
but since that day, he had never stayed to chat and 
dine with the rest of the farmers. Always reserved, 
he had of late become engrossed in silence, a model 
of moroseness, incarnate secrecy. He spoke only to 
Bonnie and the housekeeper, avoiding even his own 
men, working apart from them, and sending his 
orders through his head man. Since Sir James had 
appointed him steward of the estate, he had not been 
concerned with the loc^ magistracy ; no one saw 
him about, except the woriters and the few persons 
who went into the woods ; but there was nothing 
strange in that ; he was the busiest man in the 
neighbourhood, with enou^ to occupy the time of 
any two. 

The farm lay quiet and at peace in the clearness of 
the night. Dummett unlocked the door that led into 
the rest of the house, and went delicately about, to 
make sure that all were abed. He saw that every 
light was extinguished, and from the upper chambers 
he could bear the unmistakable sounds of sleep. He 
passed the door again and locked it ; then he let 
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himselt out the way that it had been Barbie's privi- 
\teiR to use. He took the path that Bonnie had 
followed, but directly, firmly, treading it without 
hesitation, going straight to the Presbytery. His 
man had arrived there by chance, having strayed 
from alley to alley, in \mguided fashitm, and had 
been a little astonished to find himself there at last. 
The place lay so far out of the usual paths that 
Bonnie, a woodsman worlung over the surrounding 
acres day in day oiit had not been within sixty yards 
of it since the old priest had been carted down. 
Duramett went often by ; the path was as familiar to 
him as his own stair. 

A fine half-mocm lit the plain little but almost to a 
romantic beauty. The trees that sheltered it were 
black in shade ; the tiles shone silvery against them ; 
the chapel roof was partly gone, but the Presbytery 
itself was in good case. Dumroett went, as his man 
had gone, from wall to wall, feeling the bricks, but 
not searching for the door. He pushed aside a heap 
of faggots and fingered behind it. It was tight enough 
to see that the walls were complete, without any 
op^iing. He pushed bade the heap of wood and 
drew the cart Uiat stood there close beside it. 

The morning showed a disposition to b^n, send- 
ing out flakes of promising illumination over the 
pale sky. Bonnie was as sound asleep as possible, 
short of coma; Dummett, having finished his 
exunination of Uie hut, entered the chapel quietly ; 
but as he oossed the floor he dealt the prostrate 
sleeper a great kidc. Bonnie was up, though som- 
nambulistic still, at the moment, and clutching him. 
They closed and wrestled in a meaningless fashion, 
Bonnie seeing in the intruder a poacher, Dummett 
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without any clear idea of whom he embraced, in this 
new Peniel. Close as lovers, they turned and hugged 
and stamped about the floor of the tiny chapel. Then 
Bonnie slipped on the gun he had left lying on the 
fioor and the two men fdl in a heap. The struggle 
continued fiercely as they went down : Bonnie, his 
feet off the ground, kicked wildly for some support. 
The gun went off at a blow from his foot and the man 
above him broke into curses. 

'* Master I " 

" Shot, by God I That bloody gun. ..." 

Bonnie extricated himself and struck a match. 
Dummett's breast was pierced, the waistcoat scorched 
in a large circle. There was no bleeding. 

" You're hurt. l«y still. I'm off to get help." 

" Help me outside of this first." 

" I'll fire the gun outside. That'll fetch help." 

He supported Dununett and they staggered out the 
narrow door together. 

" Lay me down there." 

" You'd best be in the shelter of the wall." 

'* I say I'll lay there, farther off." He pointed to 
the far side of the now demolished fence, where the 
trees began to dot the brush sparsely. Bonnie made 
a fresh effort to hold him, but he stood straight and 
walked out to the spot he had meant, avoiding his 
support. Bonnie watched him curiously ; the 
btdlet had not passed out, and from the bw^ with 
his pale face averted, Dummett looked qmte as 
usual. Bonnie went in to take up the gun, his hand 
shook, he managed it awkwardly and the second 
barrel went off ; he ran out immediately to reassure 
the Farmer, who was leaning on one of the supports 
of the damaged gate. 
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" No hann done. You're not scared, I hope. The 
bloody thing went off of itsdf almost afore I touched 
it. Made a fine hole in the wall." As he spoke a 
sound of tumbling masonry confirmed his words. 
" I'll fire and run on/' he said. *' You keep the gun, 
master, and fire now and again. 1*11 meet who I can 
and send *em for a cart. I don't like your looks," 
he added mournfully. He fired both barrels, re- 
loaded and banded the gun and pouch to the Farmer. 
Then with a " Keep stout heart I " he went off 
ninning. 

Dummett continued leaning on the post, feeling 
little pain. He put a careful hand to his heart, once 
or twice, straightened himself, stepped to and fro, 
lifted an arm. The light was stronger now, but a 
cold wind rose with it ; he shivered and felt suddenly 
ill. He went into the shelter of the chapel and lit his 
pipe. There was indeed a hole in the wall which the 
second shot had made. Forgetting his injury in a 
gust of fear, he went forward and looked through. 
The inner chamber was black ; there was not a ray 
of light ; a smell of dry rot that parched the nostril 
came strongly out. Dummett lit another match and 
dropped it in, then another and another. He drew 
out his note-book, and, lighting sheet after sheet, be 
pushed them through. The hole emitted smoke 
freely. He went out again and eyed the building. 
In the now clear day he could see no sign of smoke 
from without. He fired the gun and beard the 
answering report. His second barrel he emptied into 
the heap of decaying faggots behind the hut. Then 
he began to walk along the path that Bonnie had 
taken. 

The farm-men, bringing up a straw-lined cart, were 
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surprised to find their master walking upright 
towards them. They helped him into the jolting 
waggon and bore him home. The doctor had been 
fetched by some other fellow ; Bonnie waited about, 
anxiously enough, though he had been reassured by 
Dummett's appearance and strength. The other 
men, not canng to go off, stood in the yard, talking in 
undertones and smoking. The housekeeper came 
out. " He is bad, I tell you I " Her face worked, she 
put up her apron and hid her eyes. " He's bad, he 
says. He can't . . ." 

The doctor called from the window above. " I 
want a message taken, sharp, Bonnie I " 

Bonnie ran in, followed by Mrs. Rosskelly. A 
horse was saddled and he set out, lashing the beast 
to a fury. He reached the surgery and came back, 
at a mad pace. On his return, he saw, from the open 
road, a gust of smoke rise in the woods, and guessed 
it was the Presbytery burning — ^the shots had 
probably fired it. He paused not a moment and bad 
forgottm the inndent when his sweating horse 
brought him to the farm door. The men still hung 
about, fainng his way. 

" Too late, Bonnie." The blinds were down in the 
parlour and Dummett's own room. 



The smoke, pouring out of the narrow hole in the 
wall, turned presently to flame and made its egress 
bigger. It lapped the chapel walls and roared within 
the hut. The root cracked and trembled. Then a 
tiny finger of flame ran up from the faggots behind ; 
it met the fire from within, and the roof fell in, the 
walls toppling this way and that. The flames rushed 
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gloriously about the interior, trying all the diarred 
remnants to find something more to ruin. They 
played on the iron supports of the bedstead, and 
curled abot^ the blistered floor. They lingered over 
the asbes of the wooden furniture and traced again 
and again the semicircle of the fireplace. Lastly 
.they dipped and faded upon the heap of calcined 
bones of Barbie and Crawdiay, long since dead ia 
each oUier's anus. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 



18 PURE DEU9ST 



" Days, that need botrov 
No part of tbeir good morraw. 
Pn»] A ton-tpml niglit of lorToir." 

R. CuiBAW. 

To be three years old, and to live in a paradise like 
the garden of Drum's House 1 Charmette's days 
were one long trill of delight. Here were Mama's 
chair and a tumble-rug, and a long, long way away 
was a swing, and Papa would be there. There were 
real peacocks and sham pigs, made of box-bushes, 
an elephant in holly, and at least a himdred hiding- 
places. On one afternoon — the day she cut both her 
knees open, though that was not what she remem- 
bered it by — she travelled all round the lawn and 
shrubbery and found . . . What do you think ? 
No, but guess. I knew you couldn't ! Well, more 
Papas than you have fingers and toes. That was 
a day I 

Do you know if you hide your face you can't be 
seen ? That's the way to astonish them. Poke your 
head into Mama's skirt, and Papa loob all over the 

*' Why, where's Miss Chalmers ? Miss Cha-a-a ? " 

Then you look at him suddenly. If this is well 

done, he will scream and run away. Try growling 

like a bear : that frightens them ; Mama clings to 
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Papa. Or get under the tumble-rug ; nothing could 
be better than that. Even Henderson is afraid then. 
It is very difficult to frighten Henderson ; he is 
braver than Papa, but not half so nice. Hendersons 
don't have beards. ... Of course you love the cat, 
but its taU — you can pull Papa and Mama anywhere 
and they don't scratch. You Icnow cat's cradle. It 
is a fraud ; the holes being so big it naturally fell 
through. 

You know the mouse at the bottom of your milk- 
bowl. If you aren't good and drink it all, he'll 
drown . . . 
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APTEHWOHD 

" It ne remembreth me nat that I evere wu so firee of mf thought 
that I was DC tiwmj in anguluhe of somwhat " 

BoKTHiTT* : Dt Cotuol. PAtb. (Chancer). 

In all the changes that the kindly years have wrought, 
one change there cannot be. The nights find one 
woman waking and the storms set her watching into 
the darkness. The window latch is set ready, the 
garden gate is easy under the hand, the house is still 
and full of welcome, but Barbara does not come. All 
is ready in the house, all is ready in their hearts, all is 
understood, but she does not come. The lover from 
whom she fled is dust this long time : she need not 
fear to return. 

The house is full of laughter by day, the garden 
rings with the child's happiness ; Barbara would love 
the play ; but she does not come. 



To each our hopes — to each our hidden 
to each our secret God. 
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